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R. GLADSTONE is a_ well-worn 
subject, and I know not if there 
be anything new to say. I cannot 

write as a partisan. Many people in Eng- 
land lose their heads the very instant Mr. 
Gladstone’s name is pronounced, ‘The 
other day an Anglican clergyman had the 
kind politeness to suggest that the devil 
would release Judas Iscariot from his quar- 
ters in the infernal regions in order to make 
room for the venerable Liberal statesman ; 
and this generous sentiment the reverend 
gentleman embodied in some doggerel, 
which he recited to a Conservative meet- 
ing. On the other hand, the average 
Liberal speaks of his leader as a demigod. 
The very phrase, “ grand old man,” has 
caused the gradual evolution of a mythical 
hero quite removed from the real man, but 
devoutly believed in by many good Glad- 
stonians. ‘There was never in English his- 
tory any instance of so much feeling being 
stirred by the personality of one man. Such 
a man, capable of inspiring such contra- 
dictory feelings, must necessarily be at 
least a very striking character. I think I 
can understand both sets of feeling. ‘That 
Mr. Gladstone should be intensely admired 
is not strange. ‘That admiration is felt by 
many of his opponents scarcely less than 
by his friends. Disraeli felt it, if we may 
believe many of the stories told, as did 
Macaulay fifty years ago, when he described 
young Gladstone as “ the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personality is the most interesting 
and charming of any English statesman 
since Charles James Fox. His presence 
is stately and dignified. ‘The leonine head, 
the flashing, dark eyes, the firm mouth, the 
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expressive, mobile countenance, the upright 
figure, almost as erect at eighty as it ever 
was, fascinate and compel homage. ‘The 
long experience, the immense stores of 
knowledge, the marvellous industry, the 
varied skill in administration, in speech, 
in management of men, are esteemed only 
less than the generous nature, the quick 
sympathy, the moral feeling, the humani- 
tarian aims, which have endeared him to 
the multitude more than mere mental gifts. 
Others admire the gradual development 
of his mind, the almost imperceptible but 
sure expanse of his nature, broadening like 
freedom, according to ‘Tennyson, “ from 
precedent to precedent.” ‘There are many 
persons to whom a sudden change in opin- 
ion, as in institutions, is distasteful and sus- 
picious. The French revolutionary method 
of upsetting a throne in the morning, and 
drawing up a brand-new constitution in the 
afternoon, does not commend itself to their 
sentiment or their judgment. They may ap- 
prove the end, but they dislike the means. 
Such persons will admire the steady but 
gradual change of Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
in working from the old ‘Toryism to the 
point at which he has arrived to-day. 

On the other hand, there are persons 
who, quite apart from opinion, dislike al- 
together the quality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind. It is too subtle and too intellectu- 
ally comprehensive for them. In England 
people of plain, simple natures and of 
strong but narrow minds are very numer- 
ous ; and such persons instinctively dislike 
the Gladstonian order of mind. I remem- 
ber talking at the time of the general elec- 
tion of 1880 with a very distinguished 
writer with a mind somewhat of this cast. 
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“Much as I disapprove of Lord Harting- 
ton’s general politics,” said he, “I think I 
should prefer him to Gladstone as prime 
minister, for you never know what Glad- 
stone will do next.” ‘This, I think, ex- 
presses a widespread feeling. ‘He has a 
great power of persuading himself,” said 
the late Mr. Forster concerning his former 
chief. And people do not know what Mr. 
Gladstone may not persuade himself to do 
next. His mind is so active and so subtle, 
he sees so many things that others do not 
see by reason of their limited range, that 
all the hard matter-of-fact, unimaginative 
people naturally distrust him. 
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Sometimes they have reason for it. 
Statesmanship is after all a matter not of 
dialectical subtlety, but of practical judg- 
ment. The de facto state, especially the 
de facto British Empire, is no ideal, but a 
very clumsy practical contrivance, and is 
not to be administered by the kind of per- 
son who can out-argue the schoolmen in 
determining how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle. I do not say 
that Mr. Gladstone is that kind of person, 
but he certainly has some of its essential 
elements in his character. One day, for 
instance, he was asked a very simple ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, a question 
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which might have been answered in a 
dozen words. His reply took twenty min- 
utes. In the lobby afterwards the inquiry 
went round, “ What the deuce does he 
mean?’’ Member asked member, but no 
one could say; and the conundrum had 
to be givenup. Mr. Gladstone had spoken 
twenty minutes, and no one had the ghost 
of an idea what he had meant by it. Com- 
pare such a subtle balancing of words with 
the blunt utterances of Palmerston or the 
simple, direct language of Bright. The 
cloud of words was not, however, in the 
least due to dishonesty or any conscious 
wish to deceive. It marked the inevitable 
process through which an extremely subtle 
and argumentative mind was going. Mr. 
Gladstone was simply arguing with himself 
aloud. 

This habit of mind has, however, been 
both to Mr. Gladstone and his party a 
source of disaster. Here is the ground of 
the opposition to him from plain people. 
The characteristic illustration of this is in 
Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of the Egyptian 
and Soudanese expeditions, in his second 
premiership. This is undoubtedly the great 
blot on his fame, whether one approves 
or disapproves of British intervention in 
Egypt. If British intervention was morally 
and politically wrong, then every step the 
Gladstone government took from first to 
last was utterly unjustifiable. If, on the 
other hand, such intervention was neces- 
sary and just, then the dilatory and hesi- 
tating methods adopted by Mr. Gladstone 
must be severely condemned. This was 
manifest from the first to plain, simple 
people who never approved of what was 
done in Egypt and the Soudan, and some 
of whom have not yet forgiven Mr. Glad- 
stone for his tergiversation, real or apparent. 

I happened to be at the House of Com- 
mons on the night when the vote for the 
foolish and abortive Souakim-Berber rail- 
way was taken —a vote, I have been told, 
for which we may thank the obstinacy of 
Lord Hartington. ‘The state of affairs was 
critical. Radical after Radical rose to 
condemn this new outlay, and to express 
his desire that the country were well out 
of its Soudanese pickle. The government 
bench was evidently ill at ease, the vote 
was defended in a very half-hearted man- 
ner, and things generally were looking ugly. 
Happening to goto the public counter 
for refreshment, I found my path blocked 


by two tall figures, whom I was obliged to 
follow slowly as there was not room in the 
corridor to pass them. I saw that one 
was a well-known cabinet minister, and I 
could not help hearing the conversation. 
They were talking of Gladstone’s attitude 
towards the unhappy Soudan war. ‘ What 
is his idea to-day?” asked the friend of 
the minister. ‘ Well,” replied the latter, 
“he is for getting out of the Soudan to-day ; 
but no one knows what he will think to- 
morrow.” ‘That one sentence, thus acci- 
dentally overheard, indicates in a word the 
source of the undoubted failure and mud- 
dle of the second Gladstone ministry. Its 
chief could not make up his mind to any 
definite policy. 

Mr. Gladstone could not only, as Mr. 
Foster said, persuade himself; he has pos- 
sessed a rare power of persuading other 
people. He would have made a capital 
physician, and would have induced his 
patients to believe themselves worse or 
better according as he wished. I have 
seen him quell an incipient mutiny among 
his Radical followers with the most charm- 
ing ease. During Mr. Gladstone’s two 
first premierships, there were constantly 
Radical rebellions, for he always leaned 
towards the Whig faction when actually in 
office, although he relied on the Radicals 
to get him in. Rumors of some Radical 
émeute would be noised abroad. ‘The mal- 
contents would come down to the House 
looking very determined; it seemed as 
though there must be a split. But the 
Grand Old Man would rise, pour forth a 
flood of words, turn to his Radical friends 
and treat them to some timely flattery, 
wave his hand deprecatingly, smile his 
sweetest (and his smile is very charming), 
modulate his voice, appeal for party unity 
— and the trick was done. Serious oppo- 
sition had literally been charmed away. , 

Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable success in 
life has been due in no small degree to his 
health, his capacity for work, and his pro- 
digious memory. When one sees him now 
one sees a venerable figure bearing the 
marks of age. The outer skin of the face 
is almost like parchment, so pale is it and 
finely lined. But twenty years ago when 
I first saw him he was a splendid-looking 
man, the very picture of health. Not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh or fat on his 
body ; all well-preserved and in perfect 
condition. From his earliest days his health 
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has been marvellous. He could sleep at 
any moment, casting aside easily the weight 
of public cares, and slumbering as softly as 
a little child. Like Sir Walter Raleigh, he 
could “toil terribly’; and like all first- 
rate statesmen, he has been endowed with 
a good memory. A friend told me that at 
a dinner-party a few years ago at Oxford, 
at which Mr. Gladstone was present, the 
conversation happened to turn upon some 
obscure matter connécted with the incomes 
of some of the Oxford colleges, about which 
none but an expert could be expected to 
know. The experts present, however, knew 
nothing, while Mr. Gladstone came out 
with the desired information. The same 
informant told me that a friend happened 
to call in on Mr. Gladstone two or three 
days after the Revised Version of the New 
Testament came out. Mr. Gladstone had 
been through the new version, comparing 
it critically with the original Greek text, 
and spoke learnedly on the subject. Yet 
he was then in his sixty-third or sixty-fourth 
year, and held the double office of Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was holding the threads of debate in 
the House of Commons every night. Even 
now he can repeat much of Homer and 
Dante by heart. He has recently given a 
French speech in Paris and several Italian 
speeches in Italy, and in every case with- 
out previous preparation. For a leisured 
man to do this at all is not easy. Fora 
busy man with the affairs of the great globe 
in his mind, a man arrived at fourscore 
years, to do it well, is little short of the 
marvellous. 

Mr. Gladstone was asked some time 
ago to name the writers or thinkers who 
had most influenced him. He named four : 
Aristotle, Augustine, Dante, and Butler. 
Certainly the man who chose these as his 
principal guides did not choose badly. The 
“master of those who know,” “leader of 
all the philosophic train,” has always domi- 
nated Oxford culture ; and Mr. Gladstone 
can never have forgotten the debt he owed 
to the “ Ethics ” and “ Politics” which he 
studied as a youth at Oxford. From Au- 
gustine he derived probably his almost too 
powerful conception of the great fabric of 
Catholic theology and of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, which many of his admirers think 
his chief weakness. Dante, the voice of the 
medizval world and the great poet of the 
mystery of the soul of man, with his art 
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and history and philosophy and _ political 
thought, has had an immense fascination 
over Mr. Gladstone’s mind. And from But- 
ler, inferior to the others and yet greatest 
of modern Anglican divines, Mr. Gladstone 
probably learned clearness of thought. Had 
not Mr. Gladstone been a great statesman, 
what an admirable professor in his own 
beloved University would he have made! 
I believe some learned scholars do not 
think very much of his Homeric criticism. 
But I will undertake to say his lecture- 
rooms would have been more crowded 
than all the others put together. 

Mr. Gladstone has been frequently 
charged with being imperious in his cabi- 
net. The history of the Soudan policy in 
1884-85 would seem to indicate that, so far 
as that series of unhappy incidents was con- 
cerned, Mr. Gladstone was not imperious 
enough. The truth probably is that Mr. 
Gladstone is somewhat imperious in mat- 
ters in which he takes a profound interest. 
Foreign affairs have never had much fasci- 
nation for him, and he has been accustomed 
to leave them largely in the hands of special- 
ists. Where he feels at home is in pre- 
paring a great measure of domestic policy, 
like his budget of 1853, his Reform Bill of 
1866, his Irish Church Bill of 1869, or his 
Home Rule Bill of 1886. Especially in 
the last case there is little doubt that he 
wished to settle a very complicated ques- 
tion almost by himself, with as little outside 
assistance or interference as possible. He 
had the same feeling, probably, that ani- 
mated Clive, who determined to risk the 
battle of Plassey against the advice of his 
council of war and on his own judgment. 

Turning from Mr. Gladstone’s personal- 
ity to his political career, let us ask, What 
is it he has done? Wherein has his action 
been of significance, and to what has it 
tended? Professor Tyndall, who is as 
egregious a charlatan in politics as he is 
eminent in physics, and who seems to have 
been born to illustrate the maxim, me sufor 
ultra crepidam, recently told a meeting of 
Orangemen and landlords in Belfast that, 
“judged objectively” (whatever that may 
mean), Mr. Gladstone was “ the wickedest 
man of his day and generation.” I must 
apologize for referring to such nonsense as 
this, but it shows the animus against the 
Liberal leader. Now, if instead of repeat- 
ing these absurd charges stimulated by 
hatred on the one hand, and the meaning- 
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less flattery of Liberal clubs and associa- 
tions on the other hand, we try to find out 
what it is that Mr. Gladstone has been and 
accomplished, we may find it useful. 

I have been told that, in a private con- 
versation with a distinguished business man 
in the north of England, Mr. Gladstone 
said several years ago, ‘“ Mr. , | am 
essentially a commercial statesman.” In 
this I believe Mr. Gladstone to have taken 
a sound estimate of himself and his achieve- 
ments. The expansion of English com- 
merce and capital has been the main fact 
of English history during the last sixty 
years, z.¢c. during the period, roughly speak- 
ing, of Mr. Gladstone’s public life. He 
started in public life as a follower of Peel, 
and he changed with his leader. Just as 
Peel’s mind became convinced by the argu- 
ments of Cobden and his associates, so did 
Gladstone’s. When Peel flung overboard 
protection, his disciple did so too. And 
when the small Peelite group finally went 
over to the Liberal party, Mr. Gladstone 
naturally went with them; and being by 
far the ablest man in the group, he natu- 
rally rose to be, next to Palmerston, the 
most important figure in the House of 
Commons on the Liberal side. 

Now so much nonsense has been talked 
on both sides about free trade, that it is 
necessary to say just why England adopted 
it. To hear some enthusiasts, you might 
think it was a great act of philanthropy ; 
to hear others, you might think England 
had been seriously injured by it. Both 
notions are absurdly fallacious. England 
has without question benefited enormously 
by free trade. She cannot maintain her 
position without it, and any serious revival 
of protection is impossible, although prob- 
ably half the Tory party in England is still 
protectionist at heart. But free trade was 
not adopted because Lancashire weavers 
and Irish peasants were starving. They 
had starved many times without anything 
being done for them. Statesmen are not 
usually philanthropists; and when they 
pose as such they are usually simply talk- 
ing cant to catch votes. A statesman is 
one who obeys the most powerful social 
force acting in his country at the time. 
Now for the last two centuries in England 
the most powerful social force has been 
that of the wealthy middle class. Not 
the aristocracy: the mere fact that titled 
people carried on the government blinds 





superficial persons to the essence of that 
governmént. The rising moneyed class 
allowed the Whig and Tory factions to 
hold the offices of state, and sometimes 
they allied themselves with the aristocratic 
houses by marriage. But the aristocracy 
were merely the agents of the moneyed 
class. 

In the last century this new-rich class 
was protectionist. It strangled Irish manu- 
factures, it thwarted colonial trade, and it 
invented the huge and elaborate commer- 
cial code. ‘The struggle between England 
and her American colonies grew out of at- 
tempts by the English commercial class to 
restrict American trade. The English 
manufacturers adopted this protectionist 
policy because it suited their interests 
then; and under it they built up a vast 
system of manufacturing industry whose 
growth was aided by the new markeis ob- 
tained by war and by the backward indus- 
trial condition of the Continent. Down to 
the first quarter of the present century, the 
manufacturing class believed this protec- 
tionist system to be for their advantage, 
just as the iron-masters of Pennsylvania 
uphold, in their own interests, the Ameri- 
can tariff at the present time. 

But when the English manufacturing 
class had become so firmly established as 
to have no serious rivals, they proposed to 
fling away the tariff, just as the convales- 
cent flings away his crutch. They began 
to see that cheap food and abundant raw 
material were necessary to maintain the 
position they had acquired. And just as 
they had previously supported a tariff for 
business reasons, so now they proposed to 
do without one for the same reasons. 
Again it was not a matter of sentiment, 
but of solid material interest. And the 
foresight of the English capitalists has been 
justified by the results. 

With the great movement for free trade 
are associated the names of Huskisson, 
Cobden, Bright, Peel, Villiers, and Glad- 
stone ; and the greatest of these undoubt- 
edly is the last. For it was Mr. Gladstone 
who, in his budget of 1853, as it were, 
summed up the results of tariff abolition 
and laid the foundations of the modern 
English financial system. ‘That work Mr. 
Gladstone properly regards as among the 
most important achievements of his life ; 
and, taken in conjunction with his budget 
of 1860 and his subsequent financial meas- 
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ures, it may almost count as the most im- 
portant. Mr. Gladstone has been since so 
intimately associated with the Eastern and 
Irish questions that we are apt to forget 
that it is as England’s greatest finance 
minister of modern times that history will 
take special note of him. 

In the next place, Mr. Gladstone is a 
great administrator, and herein presents 
a strong contrast to most of the younger 
English public men. He had the advan- 
tage of entering public life younger than 
most men can to-day, and he held impor- 
tant office at a comparatively early age. 
Since that time Mr. Gladstone has held 
office after office under different adminis- 
trations, and has so gained a wonderful 
mastery of the complex details of many 
public departments. Nowadays a man is 
lucky if he becomes a cabinet minister 
very much before fifty, and he has not time 
to make himself familiar with a department 
before he is forced out of office. But Mr. 
Gladstone, like Pitt and Fox, like Grey 
and Canning, like Russell and Palmerston, 
knows all about the British administrative 
system, and can feel “ the very pulse of the 
machine.” When Mr. Gladstone speaks, 
therefore, in Parliament or to the country, 
he speaks with a vast weight of experience, 
due not merely to age, but to exceptional 
opportunity. 

Mr. Gladstone is also a great Parlia- 
mentary leader —one of the greatest of 
our time. When Palmerston was told of 
some one that he would always support him 
when right, the old man broke forth with 
an oath, “ I want men who will support me 
when I am wrong.” [I will not go into the 
delicate ethical question of party allegiance ; 
but its test is what Palmerston here indi- 
cated. Judged by this test, Mr. Gladstone 
is undoubtedly a great party leader. It is 
nothing to say that he was occasionally de- 
serted and defeated by his followers. So 
were Palmerston, Thiers, Gambetta, and 
yet no one doubts their pre-eminence as 
party leaders. 
that he was two or three times deserted, 
but that he should have compelled so many 
of his followers to swallow so much that 
was distasteful tothem. In 1876 and 1877, 
spite of the opposition of many leading 
Liberals, Mr. Gladstone obliged his own 
party to abandon the traditional policy of 
upholding the Turkish Empire. On the 
other hand, when the dispute about the 
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franchise question agitated the public mind 
in 1884, and when the House of Lords 
appeared to set itself in opposition to the 
popular will, all the active Radicals on 
whom Mr. Gladstone depended for sup- 
port desired that the opportunity should 
be taken for striking a blow at the heredi- 
tary chamber. The time was propitious, 
the Lords had no friends outside, the Rad- 
icals were clamorous for action, and yet 
Mr. Gladstone held back and kept his 
party back too. 

Some persons may imagine that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish measure of 1886 is con- 
clusive proof of his incapacity for leading 
a great party. It cannot be denied that 
the Liberal leader did not go the happiest 
way to work in his method of dealing with 
the crisis that had arisen. He flung him- 
self too suddenly, too palpably, into the 
arms of the Irish party. He should have 
disarmed any Liberal opposition by at- 
tempting to carry some English domestic 
reforms, particularly in the interests of 
the agricultural laborers who had helped 
him into office ; whereas, by his precipitate 
action, he conveyed the impression of 
caring less for English laborers than for the 
Irish vote, and thus furnished his enemies 
with a handle that was effectually used 
against him. Then he should have pro- 
ceeded on the Irish question first by reso- 
lution rather than by bill, as he did on the 
Irish Church question in 1868. And then, 
thirdly, he should never have weighted 
Home Rule with the enormous bribe to 
the Irish landlords, guaranteed out of Brit- 
ish public funds. It was this last proposal 
which really did more than anything else 
to secure his defeat. 

And yet, admitting all this and more, do 
the facts really indicate such poor leader- 
ship on Mr. Gladstone’s part? ‘This ques- 
tion cannot be answered till it is understood 
that Home Rule was the occasion, not the 
cause, of the Liberal split. ‘That split had 
already shown itself in the 1885 elections, 
and indeed long before. It was a split be- 
tween Whigs and Radicals, whom the same 
house could no longer hold. Had there 
been no Irish question, the split would 
have occurred just the same. Supposing 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s so-called “ un- 
authorized programme” of 1885 had been 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone at the behest of 
that shallow egotist, what would have hap- 
pened? ‘The Liberal party, in that case, 
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would not merely have been split ; it would 
have been utterly smashed beyond possi- 
bility of repair. No one acquainted with 
the inner movements of that critical period 
but will wonder that Mr. Gladstone carried 
so many of his followers with him as he 
actually did. The result was really a tri- 
umphant testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s art 
as a Parliamentary leader. 

As Mr. Gladstone is a great Parliament- 
ary leader, so is he a powerful popular 
tribune. It is safe to say that no man in 
our century has exercised such an influ- 
ence over the public mind in Great Britain 
as he. The only approach to it has been 
the influence of the late Mr. John Bright. 
It is absurd, however, to compare the two 
men, except in the one matter of oratory. 
It would take a hundred Brights to make 
a Gladstone. Mr. Bright was merely an 
average Englishman, endowed in a singular 
degree with the gift of speech. His cul- 
ture, his habit of mind, his intellectual 
limitations, his essentially commonplace 
ideals, were all of the great Philistine mid- 
dle class to which he belonged. There 
are hundreds of business men in the north 
of England, who, except for their lack of 
eloquence, are Mr. Bright’s equals in every 
respect. But Mr. Gladstone, like Lassalle, 
is equipped with all the culture of his 
time. He knows the best that has been 
thought and felt by the human mind in all 
ages. He is equally at home in Greek poe- 
try and Catholic theology, in the Shakespe- 
rian drama as in modern politics. And in 
all his studies he brings the same compre- 
hensive intellect to bear. And while it is 
true that the average English people know 
little or nothing of all this mass of learning, 
they feel the immense spiritual superiority 
of the man before them; they recognize 
that he is a great man, cast in a mightier 
mould than the ordinary run of politicians. 
In short, his greater manhood tells on the 
public mind, his genius attracts and fasci- 
nates, as did the genius of Chatham and 
of Webster. What has been called per- 
sonal magnetism never has been and never 
can be a guantité negligeable in politics, 
and of this quality Mr..Gladstone possesses 
a most unusual share. 

Mr. Gladstone’s admirers claim for him, 
among his other endowments, the highest 
oratorical power. Having heard him speak 
probably fifty times during the last twenty 
years, I differ entirely from this verdict. 


In my humble judgment, Mr. Gladstone 
can scarcely be called a true orator at all, 
certainly not an orator of the highest rank. 
I fully admit the power of many of his 
speeches, and the art of nearly all. I 
admit that he is a great master of the 
English vocabulary, and that no man can 
express the different shades of meaning 
more nicely than he; but if you search 
through all the greatest oratory, ancient or 
modern, you will not find in it the charac- 
teristic qualities of Mr. Gladstone’s man- 
ner of speaking. Milton declares that great 
poetry must be simple, sensuous, and im- 
passioned ; and I venture to say that great 
oratory which is an art should present simi- 
lar features. The really great orators have 
been terse, epigrammatic, simple in con- 
struction, impassioned in spirit. A good 
example of this is Lincoln’s famous speech 
on the field of Gettysburg. How simple, 
yet how deeply affecting! Its art is that 
it has no art. It came perfect in form out 
of the deep, brooding mind of the speaker. 
Or read the sharp, vehement, passionate 
declamation of Charles James Fox in his 
speeches on the peace proposals of 1803, 
or on the Westminster scrutiny. Or turn 
over the volumes of Gambetta’s speeches, 
and read his denunciations of the MacMa- 
hon régime, or his withering scorn of the 
second empire. Or turn to Mr. Bright’s 
speeches on the Crimean War or the Amer- 
ican Civil War, and note the ease, the lu- 
cidity, the fervor, the rhythmic roll of the 
sentences. From these turn to any speech 
of Mr. Gladstone, and mark the contrast. 
Long, involved sentences, constant saving 
clauses, and formidable reservations, an 
utter absence of simplicity, picturesque 
imagery, or adandon. You think that you 
have before you a piece of very fine special 
pleading, a monument of political ingenu- 
ity, a skilful word-structure ; but you have 
not oratory. Of course Mr. Gladstone’s 
very fine and striking presence counts for 
much in the actual delivery. But though 
I never saw Charles James Fox, yet after 
the lapse of a century, I can read his 
speeches with the same kind —I do not 
say the same degree — of pleasure that I 
can read the poetry of his epoch. But 
with Mr. Gladstone’s speech of yesterday, 
though dealing with the topic of the hour, 
it is not so. Its wordiness and artificiality 
tire me. There is nothing in it which 
arouses, inspires, appeals; nothing which 
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either kindles ardor or compels me to 
action. It is rather elaborate essay writing 
or thinking aloud or a kind of elaborate or 
ingenious casuistry than oratory. I allow 
for occasional instances where the speaker 
permitted himself to be carried away for a 
moment by the spirit. In such few cases, 
his memorable utterances will be found ; 
but for the rest, I feel certain that pos- 
terity will not spend very much time over 
the speeches of Mr. Gladstone. 

I pass now to consider what is the nature 
of the influence which Mr. Gladstone has 
exerted in English politics. Spite of the 
judgment of the distinguished man quoted 
above, that you never could tell what Mr. 
Gladstone would do next, I maintain that 
he has been a great conservative force in 
politics. If I wanted an illustration of the 
short-sighted and superficial character of 
the English Conservative party, I should 
be inclined to cite its treatment of Mr. 
Gladstone. The difference between his 
Conservatism and that of the ordinary 
Tory is, that one is intelligent, the other 
not. The intelligent Conservative is surely 
he who has discovered that the world can- 
not possibly stand still, and that no _politi- 
cal system is immutable and eternal, and 
who, seeing this, is prepared at the right 
moment to yield a little, in order to pre- 
serve a great deal. ‘The so-called Conserv- 
ative is often a very stupid and clumsy 
agent of revolution by his obstinate adhesion 
to something that has become untenable. 

From this point of view, Eldon and 
Sidmouth were stupid Conservatives when 
they tried to maintain the old tottering 
edifice of privilege and corruption against 
the attacks of the early Radicals. Wel- 
lington and Peel, on the other hand, were 
intelligent Conservatives, when, to avert 
civil war, they conceded the claims of the 
Irish Catholics. Peel relapsed into stu- 
pidity in his opposition to Parliamentary 
reform, but showed that he had recovered 
his intelligence when he capitulated to the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Had he resisted, 
he would have brought the whole British 
social fabric about his ears. One of the 
most striking instances of stupid Conserva- 
tism in modern times was MacMahon’s 
attempt to deliver France over to the 
clericals. He did not perceive that the 
evolution of France had reached a point 
at which any such enterprise was hopeless. 
Much more dangerous was the Boulangist 
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attempt on the French Republic, because 
based on a profession of progressist prin- 
ciples. Another signal instance of folly 
was the jingo policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
because determined by an entirely false 
estimate of the actual social and moral 
forces at work in contemporary England. 
We must not be misled by names. 

On the other hand, the widespread _be- 
lief that Mr. Gladstone is a really advanced 
and even Radical politician does not say 
very much for the intelligence of the Eng- 
lish Liberal party. The average Glad- 
stonian conjures up a vision of an ideal 
Gladstone, which he persists in cherishing, 
spite of the accumulated mass of evidence 
against him. Such a person will applaud 
Mr. Labouchere when that clever and spark- 
ling personage is laying down democratic 
doctrines to which Mr. Gladstone would 
not only not adhere, but against which he 
would vote in Parliament. And yet when 
Mr. Labouchere in the same breath talks 
about “ our great leader,” the Gladstonian 
will applaud as loudly as he did before. 
It is not that he is in the least degree dis- 
honest ; it is merely that his intelligence is 
very imperfectly developed, as the brilliant 
Mr. Labouchere knows perfectly well. 

If we follow Mr. Gladstone’s career with 
attention, we shall see that he generally 
managed to discover just the right time 
when some question was ripe for practical 
settlement. He has nearly always worked 
along the line of least resistance. He 
leaves to other men the disagreeable work 
of initiating new movements ; he has gen- 
erally opposed such men, but opposed 
them in such a way as to leave for himself 
a loophole of escape if he finds his posi- 
tion untenable. Then, when the hour has 
struck, when the mind of the average party 
man has been sufficiently developed, when 
it is safe, or at least not very risky to make 
the plunge, he comes forward as the leader 
of the hosts of reform and carries the sen- 
timent of the country with him. He has 
shown a marvellous faculty for estimating 
just how much real force there is behind 
any movement, and reckoning with it ac- 
cordingly. It is a faculty similar to that 
which Lincoln displayed in his conduct of 
affairs during the Civil War. I take it that 
Lincoln, while himself sympathizing with 
the cause of abolition, saw that the domi- 
nant sentiment in the North was the pres- 
ervation of the Union; and therefore he 
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never allowed himself to be governed by 
the feeling which actuated such a pure 
idealist as Wendell Phillips, to whom the 
maintenance of the Union was a small mat- 
ter as compared with the destruction of 
slavery. 

Mr. Gladstone has never had entrusted 
to him such a mighty task as that of Lin- 
coln, —a task such as is given to few in 
history. But his principle of action has 
been essentially similar. He has estimated 
aright in the main the resultant of popular 
forces. I do not mean by this the count- 
ing of heads. The mass of people have 
no opinions worth listening to, and never 
will, until leisure, education, and oppor- 
tunity are the lot of all. What I mean is 
the estimate of those forces which really 
move the great inert mass — forces moral, 
intellectual, emotional, economic. He 
who can do this may not be the highest 
type of humanity, but most assuredly he 
must be a pretty high type, with large 
knowledge, powerful imagination, wide 
sympathies, practical judgment, skill, and 
resource. Personally, I admire a pure 
idealist more than I do this kind of man. 
All the arts of management and the re- 
sources of statecraft are not, in my humble 
judgment, to be weighed for an instant 
against the lightest breath of moral ideal- 
ism. But so long as the political state 
exists, so long will the politician be a 
necessity, and indeed a great moral factor 
in a nation’s life. 

Now the statesman, in the sense in which 
I have used the word, will always be intel- 
ligently conservative. He is distinguished 
from the stupid conservative by seeing that 
to conserve it is often necessary to destroy 
or to largely modify. Conservative stupid- 
ity exclaims against this as revolutionary. 
It is exactly the opposite, thoroughly con- 
servative. And in this sense I claim for 
Peel and Gladstone that they have been pre- 
eminently the two intelligently conservative 
English statesmen of the century. 

Let us look at Mr. Gladstone’s actual 
performances, and we shall see how really 
conservative he has been, and how utterly 
fallacious are the estimates of him made 
both by too ardent friends and too bitter 
foes. In 1866 Mr. Gladstone perceived 
that the development of the English peo- 
ple had rendered the constitutional settle- 
ment of 1832 obsolete, and that the suf- 
frage must be extended. A really advanced 
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and democratic politician would at once 
have gone for registered manhood suffrage, 
or at least for such household suffrage as 
England now possesses. Not so the Rus- 
sell-Gladstone administration. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke of the working-classes as being 
“ our own flesh and blood,” used the lan- 
guage of democracy, but introduced a 
trumpery little bill that conceded just 
enough to prevent an explosion and just 
as little as was consistent with the integrity 
of the semi-aristocratic fabric of govern- 
ment. It was Disraeli who, by declaring 
definitely for household suffrage and fling- 
ing aside the petty Whig compromises, 
proclaimed himself a very much more 
revolutionary politician than was his great 
rival. 

In 1869 Mr. Gladstone disestablished 
the Irish Church, not because it was theo- 
retically an indispensable institution, but 
in order to remove a real Irish grievance, 
and so to strengthen the forces of content 
and conservatism in Ireland. And he did 
his work in such a way as to make the best 
terms he possibly could for the disestab- 
lished church, — terms scandalously unjust 
to Ireland and lenient to the Irish state 
clergy. His English education policy of 
the following year was similar. It was a 
patchwork of compromise. Given the need 
of compulsory education and of a public 
elementary school system, and this was 
the kind of measure which accomplished 
that result with the least injury and at the 
least cost to sectarian schools. I do not 
mean to say that the Education Act of 
1870 was not an important and essentially 
democratic measure: no such act could 
possibly help being that. I merely mean 
that, like all the Gladstonian legislation, it 
was as little democratic and as thoroughly 
conservative as any such policy could well 
be. The Anglican clergy have made good 
use of it for their own purposes. 

Mr. Gladstone was perhaps seen at his 
worst at the elections of 1874. He had 
offended and alienated his Radical allies, 
and he came before the country practically 
as a pure Conservative, with one of the 
lamest and most halting manifestoes ever 
issued. The truth is, the temper of the 
country had become conservative, and Mr. 
Gladstone knew it, so sensitive is he to the 
public moods. For two years nearly he was 
comparatively quiet, absorbed in ecclesi- 
astical questions. ‘Then, in the autumn of 
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1876, he blazed out on the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, and in the next year he executed 
his new departure by denouncing the old 
Anglo-Turkish alliance. Many people 
whose own heads were not very securely 
fastened thought he had lost his. I heard 
at the time serious discussions as to his 
sanity. But he was really the European 
political barometer ; he saw that the Turk- 
ish Empire must go, that it was condemned 
politically and morally, and that England 
must be saved any participation in its 
crimes and disasters. Who will say to-day 
that he was not right? While purblind 
clubmen in Pall Mall were questioning 
his sanity and predicting his annihilation, 
he was sweeping all before him throughout 
the country. 

When the Irish Land League rose in 
1880 to formidable proportions, Mr. Glad- 
stone saw that an agrarian crisis had arisen 
in Ireland. His act of 1881 was designed 
to aid the tenants at the smallest expense 
to the landlords. It was no democratic 
measure in any sense. It was hand-to- 
mouth legislation. It was designed not to 
settle the land question, but to give the 
Irish landlords a further chance, to prop 
up landlordism. 

I have alluded to the franchise crisis of 
1884, and the attack to which the House 
of Lords laid itself open. Any real demo- 
cratic leader would have welcomed that 
opportunity to crush the House of Lords. 
The people were ready, or at any rate very 
good judges thought so ; certainly the effec- 
tive fighting force of the Radical party was 
ready. ‘The only possible explanation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to challenge the 
peers to combat was that he is not a dem- 
ocrat, and has no wish to see the House 
of Lords destroyed. This is confirmed by 
two facts: (1) He has persistently refused 
to vote for the successive resolutions moved 
by Mr. Labouchere against hereditary leg- 
islation. (2) He has created more peers 
than any other premier of our time, and 
has thereby done all he could to buttress 
and fortify the House of Lords. 

Some critics would admit all the fore- 
going instances, but would contend that 
when he took up the Home Rule cause 
Mr. Gladstone ceased to be conservative, 
and became for once revolutionary. Now 
let us consider this, for I am of opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone’s essential conservatism 
never stood out more clearly than when he 
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determined to do what he could to put an 
end to the Anglo-Irish quarrel. The case 
probably presented itself to his mind some- 
what in this way: The Act of Union has 
been tried for eighty-five years, and has 
been a failure. ‘The two countries are as 
wide apart as ever, and exceptional laws 
must constantly be enacted for Ireland. 
The Irish people have no effective control 
over their own country. The longer this 
state of things goes on, the more difficult 
will be the settlement. ‘The elections in 
Ireland have shown what is the real feeling 
there. In Mr. Parnell we have to deal 
with the most conservative Irish leader we 
are ever likely to see; can we not make 
terms with him? Parliament is burdened 
with Irish work, and its efficiency is threat- 
ened by the existence there of a large Irish 
party thoroughly disaffected, and offering 
permanent opposition to every successive 
English ministry. There is dead-lock 
ahead, and it must be prevented. That 
can only be done by satisfying the reason- 
able demands of Ireland for the restora- 
tion, under new conditions, of its national 
legislative body. This is how Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his vast experience and keen 
insight, may have argued. 

Some superficial people come forward 
with trite objections which they seem to 
suppose never occurred to Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind. It is only rational to suppose that 
he turned over objection after objection 
in his mind, weighed each and disposed 
of it. There is no conceivable political 
scheme against which you may not bring 
objections. ‘Take some of those Mr. Glad- 
stone dealt with. The bogy of foreign in- 
vasion: An Irish Parliament may make 
Ireland a base of operations for a possible 
French invasion of England. ‘True, she 
may. But, contends Mr. Gladstone, Ire- 
land could not be a greater source of 
danger under Home Rule than she is now, 
especially since, as under the bill of 1886, 
the Irish Parliament has no military or 
naval force at its disposal. At present, if 
England and France went to war, the first 
thing the English government would be 
compelled to do would be to double the 
English army in Ireland. How can you 
speak of that as a condition of security? 
The real danger exists now ; while there is 
the possibility (to use no stronger term) 
that genuine confidence in the Irish de- 
mocracy would be repaid by cheerful and 
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Mr. Gladstone and his Grandchild. 


FROM A RECENT 


cordial alliance. The policy of suspicion 
and hate has done little: why not try the 
opposite policy of conciliation and respect ? 
You cannot lose much by it ; you may gain 
vastly. 

But the Irish are not fit for self-govern- 
ment. Will they ever be fit, Mr. Glad- 
stone may be conceived as replying, till 
they have fitted themselves by actual use ? 
It is the old argument that you should 
never go into the water till you have learnt 
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to swim. To make the Irish leaders re- 
sponsible for their own country’s order 
will render them conservative and order- 


loving as nothing else can. Eut under 
a Home Rule Parliament the Catholics 
will persecute the Protestants. ‘To this 


Mr. Gladstone can reply, out of the abun- 
dant evidence at his disposal, that the facts 
are all the other way. These are some of 
the considerations, all, be it noted, of a 
purely conservative character, that may 
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have suggested themselves to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind. 

The actual bill of 1886 was a most able 
piece of constructive statesmanship, to 
which justice has never been done. And 
if Home Rule in any form is to be car- 
ried, it will be carried on the main lines of 
the rejected bill, unless the movement for 
converting the United Kingdom into a fed- 
eral union assumes more solid character. 
In especial the conservative character of 
the bill has never been fully recognized. 
It provided for a legislative body domi- 
nated over by property —by the gentry 
and rich people of Ireland. It is true that 
the course of events would have turned 
this body into a democratic one, but the 
obvious intention of those who framed it 
was to hand over the government of Ire- 
land to the Irish landlords and their friends. 
And the accompanying land bill proposed 
to give £150,000,000 on British guarantee 
to this landlord class! And these were 
the measures which the Irish landlords 
rejected! I venture to assert that greater 
folly was never displayed by any class than 
by those stupid conservatives who deliber- 
ately rejected such an offer. It will cer- 
tainly never be repeated, and conservatism 
of the stupid sort will long have cause to 
regret that it did not close with the bargain. 

Mr. Gladstone’s inherent conservatism 
came out very clearly in his attitude towards 
the royal grants, when he voted with the 
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‘Tories against his own followers and pro- 
claimed himself with singular unction a de- 
voted servant of the monarchy. It came 
out also as clearly when, in a recent speech 
at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone went out of 
his way to eulogize the present system of 
English land tenure in a passage which 
must have caused to many of his Radical 
supporters no little disgust. And it comes 
out most sharply in his attitude to the 
New Radicalism, as it is called, ¢.c. quasi- 
socialism. Not only does Mr. Gladstone 
not sympathize with the new movement, 
he evidently does not even understand it. 
To him the mere freedom of trade achieved 
forty or fifty years ago marked finality in 
the relations of labor to the state. He is 
obviously not a little pained and puzzled 
by the enormous aggregations of wealth on 
the one hand and the poverty and struggle 
for bare existence on the other. Were 
he twenty years younger, his mind might 
open to the new ideas concerning land and 
labor. But as it is, there is no chance. 
Trained in the old, decaying political econ- 
omy, essentially a man of the old school, 
wedded to the commercial idea of half a 
century ago, it would be idle to expect 
him to share in the new ideas which have 
taken hold of nearly all the younger men 
in the party of which he is rather the nom- 
inal than the actual leader. He has had a 
great career, and he may fairly repose on 
his laurels now. 
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THE 


UNITED STATES 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


By Wiliam Wallace Johnson. 


S the season most 
fraught with danger 
and disasters at sea 
advances, and the 
heartrending tales of 
suffering and_ ship- 
wreck are flashed 
over the wires, — 
tales of good ships 
driven on a lea-shore 

or lost in mid-ocean with all on board, — 

it may prove interesting and useful to look 
into the means which our government em- 





ploys to make the tracks of the mariner 
more safe and, so far as lies within human 
power, to alleviate his sufferings. 

In the year 1807 the Massachusetts 
Humane Society erected, near Cohasset, a 
station fitted with a life-boat. Previous to 
this time there were along the shores of 
the Great Lakes and the coast of the United 
States no houses fitted even with most 
crude apparatus for the saving of life. The 
only refuge offered the shipwrecked sailor 
was, here and there, a small, rudely con- 
structed hut erected by some humane and 
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thoughtful person ; but even these, except 
possibly the six huts of refuge along the 
Massachusetts coast, erected in the year 
1792 by the Humane Society, were so few 
and insignificant that, beyond the imme- 
diate vicinity in which they were located, 
they were unknown. Brave men for years, 
upon the approach of a storm, walked the 
sandy shores of Cape Cod, with no hope 
of pecuniary reward, but actuated by the 
nobler motive of affording aid to any vessel 
which might founder on its hidden bars. 

The Massachusetts Humane Society, a 
benevolent organization, founded in the 
year 1785 and chartered under the laws of 
the state of Massachusetts in the year 1791, 
at first receiving its funds from the annual 
subscriptions of its members, but later on 
being assisted by the government and by 
legacies from various benefactors, at the 
close of the year 1845 had erected along 
the shores of its state eighteen stations and 
huts of refuge, which the castaway might 
luckily see and in them find shelter, warmth, 
and dry clothing. ‘This society also placed 
at the several stations, in charge of trusty 
men, life-boats and life-saving apparatus, 
on many occasions, crude though they 
were, proving of great service. ‘The crews 
in each case were volunteers from the 
hardy sailors who lived in the vicinity, with 
no compensation for their work, except for 
some most heroic and daring deed the 
presentation of a medal from the Society. 
These men, reared on old ocean’s bosom, 
would have scorned the very thought of 
being hired to make an attempt at rescuing 
their fellow-men. 

The establishing of the present Life- 
Saving Service of the United States has 
necessarily limited the Humane Society’s 
field of noble work, as wherever the govern- 
ment has built a station near one of those 
formerly erected by the Society, the latter 
station has been discontinued ; but the 
Society still continues to do much good, 
and in its work expends annually the in- 
come received from invested endowments. 

Congress, in the year 1837, passed a law 
authorizing the sending out of revenue cut- 
ters to cruise along the coasts in stormy 
weather, and in the year 1848 voted ten 
thousand dollars, to be expended in the 
building of eight stations along the New 
Jersey coast. In the year 1871 Congress 
voted “that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may establish such stations on the coasts of 




















Long Island and New Jersey for affording 
aid to shipwrecked vessels thereon, and 
furnish such apparatus and supplies as may 
in his judgment be best adapted to the 
preservation of life and property from such 
shipwrecked vessels.” 

Krom this time dates the beginning of 
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the present Life-Saving Service of the 
United States. The service was now, 
through the influence of Hon. S. I. Kim- 
ball and Hon. S. S. Cox, thoroughly organ- 
ized, and the stations manned and officered 
by those best fitted for this perilous work. 
Men, strong, able-bodied, and accustomed 
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to the sea, were appointed, regardless of 
their political views. Thus the little seed 
sown by these men of Cape Cod, fostered 
by the Massachusetts Humane Society and 
by the National Government, has continued 
to grow, until it has developed into this 
grand and noble work, extending as it does 
along the coasts washed by the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and the shores of the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The total number of stations in commis- 
sion for the year ending June 30, 1889, 
was 225,—173 0n the Atlantic seaboard 
and Gulf Coast, 7 on the Pacific slopes, 
44 on the borders of the Great Lakes, and 
1 at the Falls of the Ohio River at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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In the year 1874 the service was divided 
into eleven districts, since increased to 
twelve. Each district has its superinten- 
dent and an assistant inspector, who are 
subject to the orders of the general super- 
intendent and inspector of stations. ‘There 
is also a board on life-saving appliances, 
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its object being to assist the general super- 
intendent in investigating all plans, devices, 
and inventions which may be an improve- 
ment on the apparatus already in use. 

The estimated number of lives rescued, 
and amount of property saved, during the 
years from November rst, 1871, to June 
30th, 1889, inclusive, was: total number of 
persons rescued, 42,359 ; total number lost, 
505 ; total value of property saved, $60,- 
352,092. During the year ending June 
30th, 1889, from a total of 3384 lives in- 
volved, 3068 were saved. The total value 
of property saved by the service for this 
same length of time was $5,054,440. What 
a grand showing of a most humane work ! 
The saving of property is commendable, 
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but that sinks into insignificance and is 
lost sight of when compared with the res- 
cuing of human life. This record shows 
plainly the almost perfect discipline and 
management of those in charge of this de- 
partment of the government, as well as 
testifies to the heroism and fidelity of the 
keepers and crews of the several stations 
in the scenes of peril through which they 
must necessarily have passed. 

At first all the stations were built on the 
same plan, and were rather rudely put to- 
gether, the wind and even snow finding an 
easy entrance into them. But now all is 
changed. ‘The old houses have been re- 
modelled and built as substantially and 
comfortably as possible, while the new ones, 
from their exteriors, present the appear- 
ance of the homes of well-to-do mechanics. 
As each station is constructed according 
to its own peculiar adaptation to the local- 
ity in which it is situated, it would be im- 
possible to give a description which would 
apply to all of them. Perhaps a plan of 
the station at “ Peaked Hill Bars,” one of 
the most dangerous points on the Atlantic 
coast, situated on Cape Cod, two and one- 
half miles from Provincetown village, may 


The writer is indebted to Keeper Fisher 
and the crew of the “ Peaked Hill Bars” 
station for favors shown him; and he is 
indebted to General Superintendent Kim- 
ball for statistics. 

The building faces the northeast, and is 
forty-five feet long and forty feet wide. 
The distance from the sill to the ridgepole 
is twenty-four feet, while that from the sill 
to the eaves is but seven feet. The build- 
ing is shingled, and on the long sloping 
roof is a cupola or look-out, from which 
on a clear day, by the aid of the mariner’s 
glass, objects far away over the expanse of 
waters can be plainly discerned. 

At the northeast corner, in a small pro- 
jection facing the ocean, is the keeper’s 
sleeping-room, in which is kept the library, 
together with the journal of the station, — 
a daily record of the number of passing 
vessels, surfmen on duty, state of weather, 
and whatever of interest may take place 
during the day or night. The writing of 
this journal is compulsory. At right-angles 
to the keeper’s room and of the same 
width, extending the length of the build- 
ing, is a veranda, which affords a good 
look-out for passing vessels. In the rear 
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be of interest to the reader, and afford 
him some idea of how the apparatus is 
kept and how the men live who are ap- 
pointed by the government to warn the 
sailor as his ship approaches too near the 
shoals, and to be watchful and ready in the 
saving of life and property along its shores. 


of this veranda and keeper’s room, sep- 
arated by a partition, are the mess and 
boat rooms, the latter thirty feet in length 
and twenty feet in width, with its wide 
doors opening towards the southwest. 
Here is kept the life-boat, supplied with 
oars, ropes, and all the necessary imple- 
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ments, mounted on its carriage ready for 
use at any moment. On the walls of the 
room hang life-lines, belts, patrol-lanterns, 
working lines, blocks, and tackies, and here 
and there on the floor, each in its proper 
place, are seen the life-car, raft, shovels, 
shot-lines, faking-boxes, guns, mortars, the 
beach wagon loaded with apparatus, and 
all the equipments connected with wreck 
ordnance. In the rear of these rooms, 
extending the length of the building, also 
separated by a partition, are a kitchen and 
spare room, in which are kept the clothing, 


oil-skins, and heavy boots worn by the 
crew in case of shipwreck or inclement 
weather. 

There are but two entrances to the 
house, except by the doors opening into 
the boat-room, the one being from the 
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veranda on the north side, and the other 
through the spare room on the south side. 
Through these entrances we must pass, as 
no one is allowed to enter the boat-room 
unless attended by one of the crew. 

Above the main floor are two rooms, 
the one used as a dormitory, with its seven 
small beds, and the other as a store and 
supply room, in which are kept ropes, 
signals, Coston lights, rockets, powder, 
medicine-chests, clothing, and the numer- 
ous articles which are useful in the saving 
of life and caring for the sick. 

The rooms are kept 
scrupulously clean, and 
the building well 
lighted and ventilated 
and as thoroughly built 
as possible. Still the 
bleak wind  ofttimes 
finds its way in, and 
the action of the sand 
driven against the win- 
dow-panes soon ren- 
ders it impossible to 
- see through them any 
object, however near it 
may be. Near to the 
house is a shed used 
Wf as a storeroom for fuel 
, and as a stable. This 
: ee is one of the few sta- 

<== tions where horses are 
employed to draw the 


is 





heavy life-boat and 
wagon loaded with 
beach-apparatus over 


the sands. Where no 

such provision is made, 

the crew have this work 

: to do, which is very 
oe slow and fatiguing, the 
beach- wagon loaded 
alone weighing over six- 
teen hundred pounds. 
The force at the 
station consists of a 
keeper with six surf- 
men from September 
Ist to November 30th, 
and one additional surf- 
man from December 1st to April 3oth. 
This is termed the “active season,” and 
during these months regularly appointed 
crews man all the stations along the Atlan 
tic coast excepting Florida, where houses 
of refuge fitted with apparatus are estab- 
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lished and volunteer service is employed. 
On the Lakes the “active season” is from 
the opening until the closing of navigation 
by ice ; while on the Pacific slope, with the 
exception of two stations, the crews are 
employed the entire year. At first the 
active season on the Atlantic coast was 
but three months, beginning December rst. 
The number of regular surfmen employed 
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can be employed, paid by the one whose 
place he takes. The surfmen are num- 
bered ; and in case the keeper is sick or 
away, Number One takes his place. Each 
position in the boat-drilling exercise and 
in the handling of the beach-wagon and 
apparatus is designated by a number, which 
corresponds to the one given the surfman 
at his station. 








at the several stations varies from one to 
eight, the largest as well as the smallest 
being on the Lakes. 

Each member of the crew, before being 
accepted by the government, has to pre- 
sent a certificate from a surgeon of the 
Marine Hospital Service, showing that he 
is physically sound and is between twenty- 
one and forty-five years of age. The 
keeper, in addition to these requirements, 
must have an ordinary education and some 
experience in the managing of surf-boats. 

The keeper of a station is on duty the 
entire year, but is expected to be at his 
station only from sunset to sunrise during 
the time not included in the “ active sea- 
son.” During the “active he 
may be absent one day in each week from 
sunrise to sunset, provided it is pleasant 
weather, and may allow each of his crew 
the same privilege, being careful that only 
one man is away at a time. In cases of 
sickness or leave of absence, a substitute 


season ” 


The keepers of volunteer stations are 
required to live in the stations or in their 
immediate vicinity, while those in charge 
of houses of refuge reside in the houses 
the entire year. Formerly the pay of 
keepers was two hundred dollars for the 
“active season.” It has since been in- 
creased to a sum not to exceed eight hun- 
dred dollars per year. This sum is paid 
only to those in charge of the most peril- 
ous stations. ‘The majority of keepers re- 
ceive but seven hundred dollars per year. 
‘The wages of the surfmen have been in- 
creased from thirty dollars per month to 
fifty dollars per month for the time included 
in the ‘active season.” ‘The salaries of 
the district superintendents vary from 
twelve to eighteen hundred dollars each 
per year, and that of the general super- 
intendent is four thousand dollars. ‘The 
keepers and crew have to pay their ex- 
penses of living while on duty, the gov- 
ernment furnishing only fuel, lights, and 
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cooking-utensils. For the work performed 
and the perils and hardships through which 
they pass, these men are poorly paid ; but 
as the service is gradually perfected, we 
believe their compensation will be in- 
creased. Well-indorsed petitions from all 
the districts, approved by the general super- 
intendent, have been forwarded, asking that 
Congress, at its present session, will pass a 
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day each, at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury. 

Most of the life-saving stations are pro- 
vided with the International Code of Sig- 
nals, by means of which communication 
can be had with passing vessels, their exact 
localities and weather probabilities given 
them, names and destinations learned, and 
in case of their being disabled, assist- 
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law authorizing an increase of the pay of 
the surfmen. 

In case the keeper or one of the crew is 
injured while attending to his duties, and 
is thereby unable to perform his work, he 
receives from the government his regular 
salary for a period of not more than two 
years. In case of death resulting from 
these injuries, if he leaves a widow or chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, each re- 
ceives, in equal portions, for this same 
length of time, the salary which he was 
receiving while alive. Should the widow 
marry within this time, or the children 
attain the age of sixteen, their parts are 
paid to the remaining children. 

Volunteer crews are subject to the rules 
and regulations of the service, but have 
no regular salary, other than a sum not to 
exceed eight dollars each on every occa- 
sion of actual help in case of shipwreck, 
and in the saving and protecting of prop- 
erty a sum not to exceed three dollars per 


ance sent to them. By means of these 
signals communication can be had between 
the stations in the daytime ; at night the 
rockets are used for this purpose. Several 
of the stations on the Lakes, as well as 
those on the New Jersey coast, have been 
connected with each other by telephone, 
which has proved itself so valuable to the 
efficiency of the service that it is only a 
question of a very short time when the 
majority of the stations will be thus con- 
nected. Already the stations on the 
Atlantic coast of Long Island are to have 
telephone communication with each other, 
and those isolated from the mainland are 
to be connected by telephone or telegraph 
with the nearest villages. 

The surfmen patrol the beach from two 
to four miles each side of their houses 
four times between sunset and sunrise. In 
foggy weather the patrol is continued 
throughout the day. ‘To patrol the beach 
is ofttimes a very difficult task, and _ at- 
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tended with more or less danger. The 
patrolman is expected to walk the whole 
distance of his route, no matter how deep 
and blinding the snow, or how cutting the 
shifting sands, for along the beach tons 
of sand are moved with every gale. If 
the tide is out, he walks near to the water’s 
edge, as he has better footing, and, partly 
sheltered, escapes the full force of the 
wind ; but this is dangerous, as he is liable, 
unless on his guard at every step, to be 
surrounded by the water, drawn back by 
the undertow, and thrown by the succeed- 
ing wave a lifeless corpse upon the shore, 
or carried by the current out to sea, and 
buried in its fathomless depths. If he 
walks along the high bank, as is necessary 
when the tide is well in, he then has the 
unobstructed fury of the gale, and, not able 
to proceed forward against such a wind, he 
turns and walks, as best he can, backwards. 

The landmarks, when they can be seen, 
by which these men know exactly where 
they are, are the slightest, —a barrel or 
bucket on a pole sunk into the sand at a 
certain spot, a keel or stern of some half- 
buried vessel, a mound or hollow, — these 
tell the midnight traveller where he is. 
Sometimes he is bewildered, and, after 
walking around, he knows not how long or 
where, is fortunate enough to get back into 
his station, or to be discovered and rescued 
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ceeds to the right of his house ; and each 
continues on his lonely way until the end 
of the beat is reached. The boundary 
mark is generally a post or small hut, a 
shelter from the cutting winds. In some 
cases, at the meeting-places, there are 
small cabins, half-buried in the sand ; and 
inside are stoves, in which the patrolman 
who first arrives builds a fire, which is kept 
burning throughout the night, — each one 
meeting at these half-way houses, so called, 
bringing with him a small quantity of fuel. 
Here the patrolmen from the adjacent sta- 
tions meet, and after a short chat and an 
exchange of checks given them by their 
respective keepers before starting out, re- 
turn to their stations, their watches having 
expired, bringing the checks received, 
showing that they have gone over their 
whole distance, and that all is well along 
shore. ‘The check is a small square piece 
of brass, pierced with a hole ; and on it is 
stamped the name of the station and the 
number corresponding to the surfman’s 
number at his station. The checks col- 
lected during the night, those of each sta- 
tion being kept separately, are returned by 
the first watch the following night to the 
stations from which they were sent by the 
patrolmen whom they meet from these 
several stations, who, in addition to the 
transferring of the checks belonging to 
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from his perilous position by those sent out 
to succor him. ; 

In pleasant weather a day watch is kept 
from the station between the morning and 
evening patrols, each man taking his regu- 
lar turn on all watches and patrols. Two 
men start out from each station ; one walks 
the beach to the left, while the other pro- 


the stations, exchange their individual 
checks. ‘This method is kept up during 
the entire “ active season.” 

At isolated stations a patrol clock is 
used, which registers the time when the 
end of the route is reached. The solitary 
traveller starts out, taking with him the 
clock fastened to his person by a strap. 
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At the end of his patrol, placed either in 
a hole dug for the purpose or on a post, 
is a small iron box, to the inside of which 
is attached a key that winds the clock. 
With the key brought from the station he 
opens this box, and by means of the one 
found inside winds the clock. A _ small 
hole is made in the dial, showing the time 
when he arrived. After replacing the 
key and locking the box, he returns, bring- 
ing the clock and key which he took with 
him upon starting out. At twelve o’clock 
at night the keeper takes out the old dial 
and in its place puts a new one. The old 
dials are sent with the daily report of the 
station to the district superintendent. 

If after waiting at the meeting-place a 
suitable length of time the watch from the 
adjacent station fails to appear, the one 
already there proceeds towards the station 
to meet him, lest, bewildered, he may have 
lost his way and perished on the beach, or 
perhaps have discovered some shipwrecked 
vessel. A patrolman carries with him oft- 
times a beach-lantern, but always Coston 
signals, which he instantly lights upon no- 
ticing a vessel too near the shore, to warn 
those on board of their danger, and in 
case of shipwrecks to give them courage 
by assuring them that they are seen and 
that assistance is not far away. ‘This light 
continues to burn for two minutes, sending 
up a bright red flame which can be seen at 
a long distance. In case a keeper of one 
station wishes to notify the neighboring 
Station of a wreck, and that aid is wanted, 
he burns a red rocket ; the patrolman see- 
ing this answers with the Coston signal and 
makes known the fact to his keeper, who 
answers with a white rocket. After show- 
ing his red light to a stranded vessel, the 
patrolman with all speed hurries back to 
the house and arouses its inmates. 

Immediately, upon the cry of “ Ship 
ashore !”’ each man is ready for duty. The 
crews are regularly drilled in the use of the 
beach-apparatus, as well as in the hand- 
ling of the life-boat, so that there is no 
misunderstanding of what should be done 
or who should do it. Each man has his 
particular work to do and does it readily, 
thereby saving time when it is most 
needed. 

The crews are also instructed in the re- 
storing of the apparently drowned and in 
the treatment of frost-bites. Some stations 
have besides the life-boat a surf-boat. If 
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it is expedient to use the large life-boat, it 
is soon at the water’s edge, ready to be 
pushed off and rowed by strong arms to 
the scene of disaster. If the surf-boat can 
be of service, it is drawn as quickly as 
possible over the beach towards the ill- 
fated vessel, and launched from the most 
available point. 

The life-boats are built especially for the 
localities in which they are to be used, 
some being made much lighter and _ less 
complicated than others, and very few be- 
ing built on the same model. As new 
ones are built, improvements are made ; 
and though the perfect life-boat has never 
yet been constructed, still each year we 
see the approach towards that perfection. 
The boat used at the station I have de- 
scribed is twenty-four feet long, two and 
one-half feet deep, and five and one-half 
feet wide at midships, double-ended and 
of good sheer, and fitted with air-tight 
compartments at each end. Five oarsmen 
row the boat, the keeper guiding her by 
a long oar extending far out over the stern. 
The others of the crew remain on the 
beach to assist those coming ashore in 
safely landing, each man having fastened 
about his waist a wide life-belt made of 
cork. 

The boats in general use on the New 
Jersey coast are of about the same size as 
the one described, but flat-bottomed, and 
the stern not as sharp as the stem. Some 
are fitted with air-chambers, while others 
are fitted with air-tight copper tanks at 
each end. ‘The boats used on the Great 
Lakes and Pacific coast are larger and 
more complicated in their build, double- 
ended and deep, and supplied with two 
masts. They are, by their peculiar con- 
struction, self-bailing and self-righting, — 
the former power obtained by a heavy 
false iron keel ; and the latter by the inside 
arrangement of the boat, which consists of 
air-chambers placed along the sides and 
ends, relieving tubes and ballast, consist- 
ing of water-tight cases packed with cork 
placed at midships, and a scuttle at each 
end to admit a free current of air under 
the water-tight deck. Along the outside 
of all life-boats, attached to the gunwale, 
is a large roll of cork, to make the boat 
buoyant. In many cases to this roll of 
cork are fastened life-lines looped up in 
festoons, to which a person in the water 
can cling. Some of the festoons are made 
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so long that one overboard can easily step 
into them, and unaided crawl into the boat. 

If when approaching the shore the boat 
is moving too fast and there is danger of 
its being upset, a drag is thrown over to 
check its headway. ‘This drag is a conical 
bag, made of duck stretched over an iron 
frame, with an opening at the larger end, 
across which are four short lines fastened 
together at the centre, to which is tied a 
long rope held by those in the boat. 

The surf-boat is built more like the ordi- 
nary row-boat, and is used principally in 
drilling-exercises and in boarding vessels 
during moderate weather. 

At times, when the boats cannot be 
used, the wreck-gun and beach-apparatus, 
together with the breeches-buoy or life- 
car, are brought into service. ‘The life-car 
is eight and one-half feet long, one and 
one-half feet deep, and three and one-half 
feet wide at midships, gradually tapering 
to each end. It is oval-shaped, made of 
heavy zinc or tin, completely covered, the 
only opening, except a few very small holes 
for the letting in of air, being a small hatch 
onthe top. Around its sides are festooned 
large rolls of cork. ‘The breeches-buoy, 
being much lighter and more easily han- 
dled than the life-car, is more often used. 
It is made of heavy duck, and resembles 
a pair of knee pants, having two openings, 
through which the legs are extended, and 
around the upper part, or waist-band, is 
fastened a large piece of cork, which serves 
as a buoy. When the breeches-buoy is 
used, the survivor thrusts both legs through 
the openings made for that purpose, and 
clings to the ropes attached to the buoy 
and leading from a traveller-block sus- 
pended from the hawser. 

In case the life-car is sent to a vessel, 
the hatch covering is pushed aside, and, 
after taking in all it can hold, it is drawn 
back and securely fastened by an inside 
hatch-bar. The capacity of the life-car is 
from four to six persons, while that of the 
breeches-buoy is at best but two. 

The manner in which a line or hawser 
is sent to a vessel in distress is as follows : 
From the beach-gun a shot weighing eigh- 
teen pounds, with a small line attached, is 
fired over her; this line is immediately 
drawn in by those on board until the tail- 
block, so called, with a whip or endless 
line run through it, is reached. The line 
is made fast to some elevated stationary 
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object, generally the mast. The shot-line 
is cast off, those on board giving the sig- 
nal. ‘The crew on the shore tie on to the 
whip a hawser and draw it off to the ves- 
sel, and this is made fast a few feet above 
the line previously secured. This being 
done, the whip is cast off from the hawser, 
and the signal again given. The crew on 
shore now draw taut the hawser, which in 
the mean time they have made fast to a 
sand-anchor and elevated by placing it in 
the jaws of a wooden crotch set near to 
the edge of the beach. 

All is now ready for the sending along 
the hawser back and forth from the shore 
to the vessel, the breeches-buoy suspended 
from a traveller-block, or the life-car from 
rings running on it. Fastened to the tail- 
block and to the hawser sent from the 
shore, is a piece of wood with instructions 
printed on one side in English, and on the 
other side in French. 

When, as is sometimes the case, it is 
impossible to send off a hawser, and the 
endless rope has been shot to the vessel, 
the breeches-buoy or life-car is sent off 
by the shot-line or hauled off by the whip, 
and drawn back ashore through the surf. 

The gun most commonly used is the 
“Lyle,” a small brass cannon twenty-two 
inches long and two and a half-inch bore, 
which shoots a shot weighing eighteen 
pounds. ‘Tied to this shot is the small 
shot-line, to the end of which is fastened 
the whip, wound around a reel mounted 
on the front of the beach-wagon. In 
shooting the line, the wagon is placed a 
few feet to the windward of the gun. 

Recently the “ Hunt” gun and _projec- 
tiles, patented June, 1887, have been in- 
troduced. In the projectile is coiled a 
small line, to which is tied the shore shot- 
line. The guns are of about the same 
size and are similarly loaded and fired, the 
one shooting a shot, and the other the pro- 
jectile. A friction primer is placed in the 
vent, and the drawing taut of a line fas- 
tened to the primer causes the explosion. 
The guns can be raised or lowered to any 
desired angle. ‘The particular advantage 
claimed by the Hunt projectiles over the 
old-style guns is that the shot-line, a small 
line of linen, is simply uncoiled and left 
behind in its flight, while the other guns, 
in shooting, have to drag the line through 
the air. In case the shot-line on the pro- 
jectile should not work favorably, a sec- 
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ond line, on a reel, is placed near the gun, 
the ends of this second line and the shot- 
line having been tied together before the 
gun is fired. 

The McLellan cart is of somewhat re- 
cent introduction, but on account of its 
weight is useless on sandy beaches except 
where horses are employed. It consists 
of two parts, each part having one large 
wheel on either side. The first part is 
fitted with a pair of shafts, and on its sides 
are placed the axes, 
picks, crotch, and 
poles for displaying 
signals. Underneath 
are the shovels and 
sand-anchor, and on 
the axle, wound 
around a reel, is the 
hawser with block at- 
tached. Above all are 
placed a faking-box 
with line carefully 
coiled and a_ box 
for holding the car- 
tridges, primers, sig- 
nals, and smaller arti- 
cles which may be of 
use. On either side 
of the driver’s seat 
are lanterns and small 
iron standards, on 
which the poles for 
displaying the signals are set. The second 
part of this cart resembles, very much, a 
hose-carriage ; instead of having shafts it has 
a tongue, and it is easily unfastened from 
the axle of the first part and placed wherever 
desired. On the axle of this part, wound 
about two reels, is the whip with block at- 
tached, and between these reels is securely 
fastened the gun from which the shot-line 
is fired. By means of an iron screw un- 
derneath, the gun can be raised or lowered 
as desired. The faking-boxes, with shot- 
lines, are placed on top, and near by, on 
the front, the breeches-buoy and its appa- 
ratus are stowed. 

The beach-wagon, when ready for use, 
is packed in the following manner: The 
axes, picks, and shovels are placed on the 
sides, the hawser, with tally-board and 
block attached, is coiled carefully in the 
centre, the whip is wound around the reel 
in the front, and its block and tally-board 
also set in the cart; the breeches-buoy, 
crotch, faking- boxes, sand-anchor, and 
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tackle are placed near by, and above all 
is set the gun which, in firing, always rests 
on the beach. 

Located at the Falls of the Ohio River, 
near Louisville, Kentucky, is the only river 
crew in the Life-Saving Service of the 
United States. Its duty is to render needed 
assistance to the many boats, barges, and 
steamers which ply up and down the river 
past this dangerous point. 

Destitute seamen are supplied with food 
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and shelter at the stations, at the expense 
of the government, as long as they are de- 
tained by the circumstances of the ship- 
wreck, 

In instances of daring heroism displayed 
in the saving of life, the government still 
continues to award the gold and silver 
medals. ‘The silver medal is presented in 
cases not sufficiently distinguished to de- 
serve the first or gold medal. 

In the year 1879 a society known as the 
“Woman’s National Relief Association ”’ 
was organized, its aim being to assist needy 
seamen with clothing and money for their 
transportation home, and also to care for 
those sick from exposure or injured by 
accident. ‘There have also been estab- 
lished in many places local organizations 
bearing different names, but whose object 
is the same : namely, the caring for the sick 
and destitute sailor. They are ever on 
the alert to render needed assistance, and 
do a vast amount of worthy and unselfish 
work. 
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Volumes could be written reciting the 
deeds done and heroism displayed by the 
life-savers, even in the face of death. I 
will relate a most pitiful disaster which 
caused the death of Keeper Atkins and 
Surfmen Taylor and Mayo, of “ Peaked 
Hill Bars” Station. On the morning of 
November 30th, 1880, the sloop Zruméull 
was discovered by the patrol on the inner 
bar. The life-boat was quickly manned by 
Keeper Atkins and Surfmen ‘Taylor, Mayo, 
Kelly, Young, and Fisher, and rowed to 
the helpless craft. ‘The crew, excepting 
two who positively refused assistance and 
remained on board the vessel, were safely 
landed on shore. The gale continued to 
increase in fury. ‘The sea was now run- 
ning high, and Keeper Atkins, realizing the 
danger that threatened those who had re- 
fused assistance, again started out with his 
brave band, to save them from what seemed 
certain death. The darkness was intense, 
and in their attempt to get near the sloop 
the life-boat was caught by a swinging 
boom and capsized. The same sea that 
caused this calamity struck the vessel, 
and she floated from the bar and sailed 
away. The men clung for a while to the 
overturned boat, but finally attempted to 
swim to the shore, as their only chance for 
life. Surfmen Young, Kelly, and Fisher, 
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apparently more dead than alive, were res- 
cued by Surfman Cole, who remained on 
the beach, and were cared for by him 
while one of the sloop’s crew was sent to 
the town for medical aid. The remainder 
of the boat’s crew, including Keeper At- 
kins, Surfmen ‘Taylor and Mayo, though 
excellent swimmers, were fighting for life 
against fearful odds. ‘Their dying cries, 
mingling with the shrieking winds, were 
soon silenced, and they were swept by the 
waves beyond the reach of help and swal- 
lowed by the angry sea. Eager, watchful 
ones patrolled the shore, hoping, praying 
that, though dead, their bodies might be 
recovered. After many weary hours of 
watching, as if to make amends for its 
cruel work, old Ocean gave back each 
lifeless form and laid it gently on the 
frozen beach. The whole village turned 
out to do these brave men honor, and 
when they were carried from the church 
to their last resting-places few eyes were 
dry. Small mounds of earth and marble 
slabs now mark the places where they 
sleep. What more suitable epitaph could 
be carved than the words telling that they 
died in saving others,—what more elo- 
quent eulogy pronounced than that in time 
of great danger they were not found want- 
ing in the performance of their duty ? 
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PLAIN WORDS ON THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


By Elaine Goodale. 


HE new method of 
dealing with the In- 
dian, not as an Indian, 
but as a man, is better 
understood in the form 
of a general propo- 
sition than as applied 

to the details of admin- 

istration. Our national policy in this re- 
gard, as recently formulated in the Presi- 
dent’s message and in the Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, must now be 
familiar to every intelligent citizen, even 
though he had overlooked the declarations 
of the two strong Indian associations, the 
statements of thoughtful missionaries, and 
the platform of the famous Mohauk Con- 
ference. We have undertaken, as a nation, 
to put every Indian child in school, and 
every Indian family on a homestead; to 
abrogate all “ Indian rights,” and to invest 
the red man with all the rights and the 
privileges of an American citizen. 

It is unfortunate that the avowed policy 
of the government does not, in this case, 
strictly govern its official action. It is my 
purpose to call attention to the actual dan- 
gers of a timid and conservative adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, of course includ- 
ing Indian legislation. These dangers are 
chiefly connected with reservations and 
Indian agents. 

The Indian Reservation is a part of the 
superannuated segregation policy, which 
was long pursued by our government with 
deplorable results. The Reservations were 
originally set apart for a perpetual heritage 
for the Indians, and I suppose that the 
men who made the first treaties really be- 
lieved that we should never need those 
vast tracts of wilderness, or perhaps that 
the aborigines would conveniently “ die 
out” before we did need them. It is quite 
possible that they promised in good faith 
to feed and clothe and protect the savage 
from the encroachments of the white man 
to the end of time, and that they honestly 
saw no other practicable method of secur- 
ing peace. The event has proved their un- 
wisdom, although not their insincerity. The 
rapid growth of our great country has com- 





pelled us to tamper with their solemn obli- 
gations, —it has apparently necessitated a 
succession of frauds, cruelties, and decep- 
tions. In the meantime this race of invol- 
untary prisoners and paupers has become 
as demoralized as we should expect from 
the conditions, and has lost to a great de- 
gree its pristine courage, patriotism, inde- 
pendence, and honor. This is the saddest 
result of the Reservation system. 

These facts are admitted to-day, not 
only by advanced thinkers, but by the rank 
and file of citizens. It is surprising that 
these admissions could not have prevented 
the passage of such a retrogressive meas- 
ure as the recent act to divide the Sioux 
Reservation, and throw open 11,000,000 
acres to settlement, — an act which, under 
the cloak of a progressive piece of legisla- 
tion, endorsed by the “ friends of the In- 
dians,” creates six separate reservations 
for the six subdivisions of the Sioux tribe, 
and solemnly pledges the government 
anew to the old policy of setting apart 
and letting alone. At the very moment 
when everybody is condemning this Reser- 
vation policy, when nobody believes in it 
or wants it, a commission appointed by 
the President of the United States is con- 
cluding a fresh treaty of precisely the same 
nature as those which have been systemati- 
cally broken, and had better never have 
been made,— is gravely promising never 
to disturb the Indians upon their newly 
created reservations, and never to allot 
their lands to them in severalty without 
their formal consent. And this piece of 
policy is supposed to have been committed 
“for the benefit of the Indians,” because, 
forsooth, it contains a few compromises 
in the shape of appropriations for educa- 
tion, already promised in former treaties, 
and provision for voluntary acceptance of 
allotments, already better provided for in 
the general Land in Severalty bill, passed 
nearly three years ago! ‘This Sioux bill 
was not passed “in the interest of the In- 
dians,” but in the supposed interest of the 
whites and it is not to the real advantage 
of anybody. It is a temporary make- 
shift, unworthy of our national Indian policy. 
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We have committed ourselves anew to the 
recognized mistakes of the past. 

I have next to say that, in my opinion, 
the Indian agent is at the present mo- 
ment the greatest single obstacle to In- 
dian civilization and citizenship. ‘This is 
not saying that there are not good agents, 
who are trying to “civilize’’ the Indians. 
The proposition is wholly independent of 
the question, whether a specified agent is 
a good or a bad man. He is in either 
case an obstacle to progress, because he ts 
an Indian agent; in other words, because 
he is a despotic ruler. 

It is not easy for the average American 
to realize that a United States Agency is 
an absolute monarchy on a small scale, — 
a little Russia in the midst of republican 
America! Let him live in an Agency 
for a few years, as I have done, and he will 
realize it only too clearly! It may or may 
not be brought home to him personally in 
an unpleasant way — that depends en- 
tirely upon whether or no he makes him- 
self obnoxious to the agent, and it is in 
any case a minor consideration. But he 
will see, if he have eyes, that the one-man 
power is in its way supreme, and held in 
check only by entirely inadequate govern- 
ment inspection, and somewhat, of late, by 
the possibility of outside criticism. He will 
see that justice is practically administered 
or set aside at the will of the agent; for 
although criminal cases may be brought 
before state or territorial courts, it usually 
depends upon the agent whether this is 
done — and it seldom is done; and 
although so-called “Courts of Indian Of- 
fences,” with a bench of Indian judges, are 
organized in many instances, not only does 
the agent appoint the judges, but he sets 
aside their decisions at his pleasure! I will 
not recount the miscarriages of justice 
which I have witnessed under these cir- 
cumstances, for it is my object merely to 
point out the anomalies of the system, 
which speaks for itself. 

The schools are equally at the mercy of 
the agent, who largely controls the ap- 
pointment of teachers, the issue of school 
supplies, and the business of supervision. 
It is easy to see that by the discreet use of 
his unlimited power to issue or not to issue 
supplies, tools, horses, etc., to individuals, 
and to notice or refrain from noticing 
particular misdemeanors and crimes, the 
Indian agent can largely influence any ex- 
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pression of opinion or concentrated action 
among several thousand human beings. It 
is also obvious that all white men living 
upon an Indian reservation, as subordi- 
nate employés of government, missiona- 
ries, teachers, etc., or any who are travelling 
through it for purposes of observation and 
study, may not displease the agent on any 
account, at the risk of losing their posi- 
tions, or their influence, or of finding the 
situation intolerable in one way or another, 
—and this without being able to fix the 
responsibility or obtain redress. 

Lastly and chiefly, it is a vital mistake 
to place the difficult task of leading the 
Indians up and on to a plane of self-sup- 
port and citizenship in the hands of a 
man who has a personal stake in the exist- 
ing order of things. Of course, it is offi- 
cial suicide in an agent to admit that the 
Indians are able to do without him, — it is 
to his interest to defer as long as possible 
the final withdrawal of rations and annui- 
ties, or their payment in money, or any 
step towards complete independence of his 
sway. 

I trust I have made it plain that there 
exists in our country one notable ex- 
ception to republican rule, and that the 
Indian agent, be he the best and ablest of 
men, is an anomaly in free America, and 
an almost insuperable obstacle to Indian 
progress. The best agent is perhaps really 
the worst, because he does not lead people 
to look too closely into a system which 
may appear to work well enough. He may 
be, for the present, a necessary evil ; but 
the wise statesman will use every right 
means to define and limit and curtail his 
absolute power, especially in the true lines 
of administration of criminal law and con- 
trol of the school system. United States 
courts should be at once extended over 
all the reservations, — and the Indian 
schools should be conducted by a body of 
teachers and superintendents responsible 
directly to the Indian bureau, and thus 
removed wholly from the sphere of Agency 
affairs. They would then be, not local, 
disconnected, almost personal concerns, 
but the correlated parts of a great system. 

I have a final protest to make on behalf 
of the natural right of the Indian parent to 
have his child educated at home. One 
of the strongest advocates of the theory 
that the Indian is at bottom a man like 
other men, and is to be treated accord- 
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ingly, is the veteran Indian educator, 
Captain Pratt. He says all this in one 
breath, and in the next breath he adds 
that the way to educate Indians is to place 
half the continent between them and their 
homes, to bring them up in a climate and 
a country entirely unlike their own, and 
then 40 keep them there! He seriously 
proposes to us to break up families whole- 
sale, to leave the old people to die child- 
less and forsaken, and to compel the 
younger generation to enter the highly 
organized society and compete with the 
oversupplied labor markets of the East, 
instead of “growing up” with the great 
West, as they would easily and naturally 
do, as soon as the barriers of the Reserva- 
tion are broken down. Would any class 
of American citizens submit to such treat- 
ment as this? Has not every parent in 
the country a right to elementary instruc- 
tion for his children at primary schools 
near his own home, — at day schools, in a 
word, which the child can attend and still 
remain at home? It is right that the 
Indian father should be given the oppor- 
tunity which is not denied to other fathers, 
of sending a capable, ambitious child away 
from home for the “ higher education,” for 
the benefits of travel, and the advantages of 
a great school or university. It is mo¢ right 
that he should be required to do this, or 
given the alternative of district schools, or 


none. 
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It is unnecessary to waste words upon 
the chimerical scheme of permanently dis- 
rupting the family tie by obliging those 
young men and women who have been 
educated in the East to find a home and 
earn a livelihood there. It cannot be 
done ; and if it could, it ought not to be, 
for the reasons already suggested. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a primary 
day-school system, on a large scale and 
under competent direction, is an urgent 
practical need. ‘This is no menace to the 
really fine training-schools already in exist- 
ence, of which none stands higher than 
Carlisle. Far better than another Carlisle, 
however, would be the application of Car- 
lisle methods to a vast series of elementary 
schools scattered all over the Indian coun- 
try, ready to become, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, an integral part of our com- 
mon school system. 

These, then, are some of the obstructive 
fragments of the old which threaten our 
new Indian policy, —the  reservation- 
making treaty under the specious guise of 
a progressive act of Congress ; the Indian 
agent, invested with autocratic powers, 
and expected to “civilize the Indians” ; 
and the great boarding-school as a sub- 
stitute for— not a supplement to — the 
primary home day-school. ‘The people 
should be on their guard against these 
illegitimate offsprings of anomalous condi- 
tions and a progressive theory. 
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By Frederick K. Saunders, Librarian, 


> UBLIC libraries exert a 

35 potent influence upon 
the intellectual devel- 
opment of society, not 
only in their immediate 
vicinity, but through- 
out the land. It has 
been well said that 
“ moral and intellectual light is all-pervad- 
ing: it cannot be diffused among one class 
of society without its influence being felt by 
the whole community.” The public library 
is destined to prove, in our country, the 
great educator of the popular mind. In 





a republic of such free political institutions 
as ours, intellectual and moral culture is a 
necessity, for it is the palladium and guar- 
antee of our national greatness, if not of 
our existence. Public libraries present 
many claims upon our grateful regard, 
since they not only educate and elevate 
society, but also conserve and perpetuate 
the intellectual wealth of past ages, It is 
one of the ennobling characteristics of our 
age that so many endowed institutions of 
learning deck our broad domain. The 
founders of such beneficent establishments, 
whether they be colleges, universities, or 
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free libraries, secure to themselves a more 
enviable and illustrious immortality than 
that of the conquerors of states and em- 
pires. The great states of Europe derive 
no insignificant portion of their national 
renown and glory from their time-honored 
institutions of learning and public libraries. 

Thackeray was at one time a frequent 
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knew well how to prize the vast collections 
of the great institution of London, on one 
occasion referred to the library under re- 
view in these emphatic words: “I range 
daily in the alcoves of the Astor, more 
charming than the gardens of Boccaccio, 
and each hour a Decameron.” These 
enthusiastic utterances from one so com- 
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visitor to the British Museum Library, and 
he has told us what his estimate of it was 
in these words: “ I have seen all sorts of 
domes, of Peter’s and Paul’s, Sophia and 
Pantheon, and have been struck by none 
so much as by the catholic dome in 
Bloomsbury. What happiness for all, what 
generous kindness for you and for me, are 
here spread out! It seems to me we can- 
not sit down in that place without a heart 
full of grateful reverence. I own to have 
said my grace at the table, and to have 
thanked Heaven for this, my English birth- 
right, thus freely to partake of those boun- 
tiful books.” It seems almost superfluous 
to adduce such testimony to the benefits 
accruing from such institutions, so patent 
are they to every reflective mind. As we 
have, however, cited one from an eminent 
British authority, we may refer to another, 
— which is quite in point, — from an Amer- 
ican of note. Charles Sumner, who also 


petent to speak on the subject are not, 
therefore, to be regarded as the rhapsody 
of a bibliomaniac. They may with equal 
propriety be adopted by all who know how 
to feed upon “the dainties that are bred 
in a book.’’ In most human lives there 
are odd intervals of leisure and some spare 
half-hours ; and where could they be spent 
to greater advantage than in the compan- 
ionship of books or in these great treasure- 
stores of learning? Would it not, indeed, 
be a sad self-neglect to suffer these multi- 
tudinous oracles of wisdom to remain 
dumb to us, when simply by our appeal 
we may make them vocal? Who may 
compute the high benefits that are often 
conferred by such institutions as a panacea 
for life’s disappointments and trials? The 
alchemy of a good book makes us oblivious 
to all save its own sweet enchantment. 
The principal libraries amongst us are 
those known as lending or circulating libra- 
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ries and those called reference libraries. 
There are broad distinctions between them. 
In the former may be found a liberal sup- 
ply of the literature of fiction and works 
of passing or popular interest, but in the 
other, works of permanent reference and 
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accredited value in the various depart- 
ments of art, science, history, and general 
literature. ‘To this order the Astor Library 
belongs, and it is generally conceded to 
occupy among its class a very prominent 
position. In a cosmopolitan collection 
like that of the Astor Library, — 
comprising not only very many of the 
best obtainable authorities of past 
times in all branches of human learn- 
ing and among them many a curious 
“ antique tome of long-forgotten lore,” 
but most of the representative mod- 
ern works in literature, science, and 
art, of both the Old World and the 
New. It is not venturing too high an 
estimate, therefore, to designate it by 
the term cosmopolitan. Although 
bearing the name of the family of its 
founders, it has also been claimed to 
be the most national collection of 
books in America. Considering its 
age,— about forty years,— it pre- 
sents the foundation of a great future 
library, and it may therefore fairly 
merit that distinction. 

In preferring such high claims for 
this institution, — the scholars’ library, 
— it should not be forgotten that the 
mission of the lending or circulating 
library is a no less important one, 
and that, like the public school, its 
influence has become almost ubiqui- 
tous. Each has its appointed sphere 
of beneficent service ; the one con- 
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tributes to the education of our youth, 
while. the other perfects the -intellectual 
culture of our manhood. They both de- 
serve our highest regard, because both thus 
conserve and minister to our intellectual, 
social, and political welfare as a nation. 
Not merely as an intellectual pastime- 
resort, however, is a public library to be 
prized, but rather as a literary laboratory, 
where are engendered many of those men- 
tal forces that push forward the intellectual 
achievements of the age, — where may be 
seen many an earnest worker, who, 


“ With calm, enquiring looks, 
Has culled the ore of wisdom from his books, 
Cleared it, sublimed it, till it flowed refined 
From his alembic crucible of mind.” 


In thus referring to 
the Astor Library, it is 
fitting that a few brief 
words of introduction 
should be devoted to its 
founder, — John Jacob 
Astor. Shortly after 
the close of the War 
of Independence, Mr. 
Astor came from Wal- 
dorf, near Heidelberg, 
Germany, to seek a for- 
tune in the New World ; 
and by thrift, integrity, 
energy, and _ untiring 
industry, he at length 
secured the object of 
his ambition, having 
ultimately become the 
wealthiest merchant of 
his time in the United 
States. Grateful for his 
brilliant success, he did 
not forget, among his 
benefactions abroad, 
this, the city of his 
adoption. After con- 
ferring with his friends, 
Washington Irving and 
J. G. Cogswell, he de- 
vised, in August, 1836, 
the munificent sum (for 
that day) of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, 
for the founding and 
endowment of a free public library, to be 
located in Lafayette Place, New York. 
Mr. Astor also designated Washington Irv- 
ing, J. G. Cogswell, and William B. Astor, 
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his son, as constituent members of its 
board of trustees. These gentlemen sub- 
sequently became its executive officers, — 
Mr. Irving its president, Mr. W. B. Astor 
his successor in that office, Mr. Daniel 
Lord its treasurer, and Mr. Cogswell its 
librarian, or superintendent. ‘The act of 
the state legislature, incorporating the in- 
stitution, took effect January, 1849; and 
the first library building was opened to the 
public January, 1854. During the erec- 
tion of this edifice the librarian was com- 
missioned to visit the leading book-marts 
of Europe, — London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Brussels. His visit was most opportune, 
since several great literary collections were 
then brought to auction, among them the 
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celebrated Stow library. He also visited 
on subsequent occasions other prominent 
literary centres, from Rome in the south 
to Stockholm in the north ; and his selec- 
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tions were again of the first importance, 
comprising a fine collection of Oriental and 
Scandinavian literature and history, and 
the Transactions of the learned societies 
of Europe,—departments in which the 
library is well endowed. It may not be 
inappropriate here to cite the testimony of 
an eminent British writer, who, referring to 
the subject, remarks :' “In the Astorian 
library the selections of books have been 
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made with great judgment; and after the 
boundaries of the common crowded mar- 
kets were passed, and individual rarities 
had to be stalked in distant hunting- 
grounds, innate literary value was still held 
an object more important than mere ab- 
stract rarity.”” The numerical extent of 
the Astor collections had now reached 
about eighty thousand volumes, compris- 
ing for the most part works of accredited 
value in the whole range of knowledge ; 
and such was the estimation with which 
it was then regarded abroad, that even 
Humboldt, Lepsius, and Bunsen referred 
to the institution as “one in which the 
world at large was interested.” It was de- 
signed by its founder from the beginning 
to establish a reference library which should 
be distinctly different from the popular 
lending libraries, and which should furnish 
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works of the highest authority and value 
for students and advanced scholars. 

Passing on, the year 1859 was a year 
memorable in the annals of the library, 
partly because it was the time of its en- 
largement by the erection of its second 
hall, and also on account of the loss the 
institution sustained, in common with the 
world of letters, by the death of Washing- 
ton Irving, its honored president. It was 
eminently fitting that an author of such 
deserved celebrity should. have presided 
over such an institution, since to no other 
writer of his day had American literature 
been under greater obligations. 

The new extension, with the ground on 
which it stands, was the gift of Mr. William 
B. Astor, who added five hundred and fifty 


, thousand dollars to the estate of the insti- 


tution. In the year 1881 the library was 
again enlarged by the erection of a third 
hall, uniform in style with the two preced- 
ing buildings. This, with the ground upon 
which it stands, was the gift of the late 
John Jacob Astor, Esq., the grandson of 
the founder. In addition to this, he caused 
other important improvements to be made, 
by a new central entrance to the library 
through a broad vestibule with frescoed 
walls and ceiling, and an elegant apartment 
known as the Trustees’ room. ‘The vesti- 
bule is adorned with twenty-four classic 
busts by a Florentine sculptor, the gift of 
Mrs. Delano, a sister of the late Mr. Astor. 

Two vacancies have recently been caused 
in the membership of the board of trustees 
by the lamented death of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Esq., the president, and John Jacob 
Astor, Esq., the treasurer of the institution. 
By the will of the latter, the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars has been be- 
queathed to the trustees, the income of 
which is to be applied to the purchase of 
books, the whole amount of his benefactions 
to the library being upwards of $850,000. 
The present representative of the family is 
the Hon. William Waldorf Astor, recently 
United States Minister to Italy, and author 
of various well-known works. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a list of the gentlemen who 
still hold official relations in the board of 
trustees: the mayor of the city of New 
York (ex officio) ; Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
acting president ; Thomas Masters Markoe, 
M.D.; Prof. Henry Drisler, LL.D., secre- 
tary ; John Lambert Cadwalader, Esq. ; 
Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, D.D.; 
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Stephen Van Rensselaer Cruger, Esq. ; 


Robbins Little, Esq., superintendent ; and 
Stephen Henry Olin, Esq. 

It has been estimated that the entire 
properties of the institution — its buildings, 
books, and invested estate — may be stated 
at two millions of dollars. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the library con- 
tains many rare books that increase in value 
with their age. <A notable instance of this 
may be cited in the case of the first letter 
of Columbus, in four small leaves, printed 
at Rome in 1493, which over a score of 
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years since was bought 
for about six hundred 
dollars, a copy of which 
has recently been sold for 
nearly three thousand dol- 
lars. ‘This is, of course, 
an exceptional case ; but 
there are numerous great 
national and art produc- 
tions in the library that 
are becoming every year 
more valuable, because 
more difficult to find. 

The library edifice, 
which now extends two 
hundred feet front by one 
hundred in depth, with 
its three halls and various 
other apartments, could 
accommodate five hun- 
dred thousand volumes, 
which is about double the 
number of its present col- 
lection. The main cen- 
tral entrance is through 
the richly frescoed vesti- 
bule, which is adorned by 
groupings of classic stat- 
uary, the library proper 
being reached by a flight 
of marble steps. The 
desk from which the 
books are obtainable by 
the reader is at the east 
end of the middle hall. 
To the north is the hall 
of history and_ philos- 
ophy ; while to the south 
are literature, the fine 
arts, and science. 

The routine service of 
the library, which is under 
the direction of the board 
of trustees, divided 
into the following departments : the general 
distribution of the books to students and 
readers ; the cataloguing of the books, as 
they are added to the collection; their 
classification and shelving ; and their sele« 
tion and purchase. ‘These several divisions 
of labor are in charge of their appointed 
officers and assistants under the supervision 
of the superintendent and the librarian, 
who have adjoining office-rooms at the 
rear of the middle hall. 

\lthough this library is inferior in its 
number of books to a few other American 
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libraries, its value is to be estimated rather 
by the intrinsic character of its collections 
than in its numbers, since it seldom has 
any duplicates ; and its selections are con- 
trolled by a careful discrimination, its books 
being books of research rather than of en- 
tertainment. ‘The last Report (December, 
1889) shows that the whole number of 
volumes in the library then was 231,984, 
exclusive of pamphlets, of which there are 
believed to be something like 12,000. ‘The 
same authority states the number of read- 
ers during the year at 64,210, and visitors 
admitted, by accredited letters of intro- 
duction, to the alcoves, at 10,226; while 
the volumes consulted were 170,547. ‘The 
endowment fund has been increased from 
$1,430,112.23 to $1,498,409.61. ‘This in- 
crease results from the cost of the cata- 
logue, nearly $40,000, contributed by Mr. 
J. J. Astor, and an additional large lot of 
land, also his gift, on the south side of the 
library, fronting on Lafayette Place. 

To an observant eye a public library 
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merly more frequently visited by these 
“eccentricities of genius ”’ than it has been 
of late years. Yet, like other free public 
institutions, it has its share of a class 
towards whom its relations have been 
rather charitable than literary. Some per 
sons, prompted by a desire to read the 
latest and lightest work of fiction, and not 
finding it, would go away in great indigna- 
tion, complaining of the utter inutility of 
the institution. By the scholar, however, 
it has been regarded as an intellectual 
Valhalla. 

At the west end of the Middle Hall are 
tables for ladies; and beyond is the de- 
partment of patents, American, British, 
French, German, Belgian, Australian, etc. 
These important documents form a no in- 
considerable library of themselves, — num- 
bering about nine thousand volumes, — and 
the visitors who constantly consult them are 
correspondingly numerous. ‘The alcoves 
of the Historical or North Hall are so ar- 
ranged that they represent different nations 
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presents many strange types of character 
among its motley groups, a curious con- 
glomeration of the wise and otherwise, the 
rude and refined, — all seeming to frequent 
the halls of learning with equal interest. 
Some of these eccentric characters occa- 
sionally provoke a smile from their benevo- 
lent, and sometimes a sarcasm from their 
satirical. neighbors. The library was for- 





and states, that hall also containing works 
in political economy, law, theology, ete. ; 
and the alcoves of the South or Scientific 
Hall, in like manner, the various branches 
of science and industry, art and literature. 
These large halls are furnished with tables 
and chairs, and are freely accessible to the 
public. Persons desiring the privilege of 
entrée to the alcoves for extensive research 
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are admitted on presentation of an accred- 
ited letter of introduction. 

It may seem to savor of ostentation to 
refer to any of the numerous testimonials 
of editors or acknowledgments that have 
appeared in the introductory pages of 
authors who have made use of the library 
in writing their books ; but as the subjoined 
extracts represent the two classes, they are 
appended. The first is from a recent issue 
of the Mew York Tribune, and thus reads : 
“The Astor is the one completely available 
working library in the 
great city of New York, 
and is constantly used by 
the literary men of other 
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out the aid of the Astor Library. That 
work is now completed, after nearly eleven 
years of labor. As a token of appreciation 
of the aid rendered me, I send to the library 
the original edition, of 1628, of Harvey’s 
immortal work, in which the circulation of 
the blood was first described, as well as the 
original edition (1647) of his work on gen- 
eration. This edition of the book on the 
circulation is unique in this country, and 
is found in but few European libraries. I 
value it more than any work I ever pos- 











cities, as well as by her 
own residents. It is con- 
ducted on a scholarly plan 
and with a notable help- 
fulness and courtesy on 
the part of officers and 
attendants. It is an in- 
stitution to which the lit- 
erary guild owe profound 
gratitude.” 

The following is from 
the preface of a recent 
work:! “JT have been 
greatly aided in writing 
this book by the facilities 
for study which I have en- 
joyed in the Astor Library 
of New York. Often have 
I felt deepty grateful to 
the Astor family, as I have 
thought of the magnificent 
treasure-house of books 








that they have thrown 
open to the public. Al- 
though I have, while col- 
lecting material for this 
book, been shown kindly 
courtesy in the British Mu- 
seum, and have visited I 
hardly know how many col- 
lections of books in State 
capitols and in universities, 
I have, I think, seldom, if 
ever, visited a better managed library than 
is the one founded by the Astors.” One 
other instance is that of _Dr. Austin Flint, 
the well-known American authority on phys- 
iology, who thus writes: “I could never 
have written my work on physiology with- 

1 Fefferson on Public Education, by J. C. Hen- 
derson. 
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sessed. It is the greatest, and one of the 
rarest works in physiological literature.” 
This rare donation to the library is regarded 
as one of the most decisive of testimonials 
as to its great value to the professional 
writer that could be rendered. 

This sketch of the Astor Library would 
be incomplete without some slight tribute 
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to the memory of its genius loci, — Dr. 
Cogswell, to whose eminent scholarship, 
assiduous devotion, and_ bibliographical 
skill the institution has been so largely in- 
debted. His frequent visits to Europe 
and its great literary centres afforded him 
rare facilities for seeking, selecting, and 
securing an assemblage of rare and intrin- 
sically valuable works essential to the 
foundation of the library. To his saga- 
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In closing this description of the Astor 
Library, it might be expected that some 
reference should be made to the more 
noteworthy and rare productions that en- 
rich its galleries; but any attempt ade- 
quately to describe the most conspicuous 
even among the rare and costly art works 
that are here enshrined would be impos- 
sible within the prescribed limits of this 
paper. The lover of literature and the 

connoisseur in classic 
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the glass cases which 
surround the head of 
the stairs leading to 
the library may be 
seen a galaxy of an- 
tique tomes of me- 
dizval handiwork. 
Among these rare and 
beautiful relics of the 
olden time, two or 
| three only can be 
named. Here is one 
of the very few ex- 
tant copies of Wyck- 
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cious forethought and discriminating abil- 
ity the enterprise may ascribe much of its 
success. In addition to his onerous duties 
as superintendent, Dr. Cogswell made the 
first catalogue of the collection, when its 
numerical extent was one hundred thousand 
volumes. This work was itself an hercu- 
lean task, forming four large octavo vol- 
umes ; and a supplementary one followed. 
The whole contents of the library to the 
end of 1880 have subsequently been repre- 
sented by the publication of a second cata- 
logue, forming four additional volumes, 
double the size of the first catalogue, with 
some modern’ improvements. This new 
catalogue has been presented by the Trus- 
tees to many of the most prominent pub- 
lic libraries and universities abroad and 
throughout the United States. The cost 
of its production (thirty-seven thousand 
dollars) was assumed by the late Mr. Astor. 
All additions to the library made since the 
close of 1880 are recorded on cards; so 
that every new work, as soon as it reaches 
the library, is incorporated in its proper 
alphabetical order in the card catalogue. 


liffs Translation of 
the New Testament, 
in manuscript, so 
closely resembling black-letter type as al- 
most to deceive even a practiced eye. It 
is enriched with illuminated capitals, and its 
supposed date is 1390. It is*said to have 
been once the property of Duke Hum- 
phrey. There is an Ethiopic manuscript on 
vellum, the service-book of an Abyssinian 
convent at Jerusalem. There are two richly 
illuminated Persian manuscripts on vellum, 
which once belonged to the library of the 
Mogul emperors of Delhi; also two exqui- 
sitely illuminated missals or books of 
Hours, the gift of the late Mr. J. J. Astor. 
One of the glories of the collection is the 
splendid Satsbury Missal, written with 
wonderful skill, and profusely emblazoned 
with burnished gold. Here also may be 
found the second printed Bible, on vellum, 
folio, 1462, which cost nine thousand dol- 
lars. Numerous other specimens of early 
typography are here, too numerous, how- 
ever, to be enumerated. A very valuable 
collection of autographs of eminent his- 
toric characters, the gift of the late Mrs. 
Astor, is here. But the naming of one 
more choice example of antique art, for 
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which the library is also indebted to the 
family of the founder, must close this sum- 
mary of thecollection. A magnificent manu- 
script, written with liquid gold, on purple 
vellum, entitled Hvangelistarium, is not 
only of almost unrivalled beauty, but no less 
remarkable for its great age, the date being 
A.D. 870. This is probably the oldest book 
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in America. These beautiful products of 
medizval and monastic skill serve as ob- 
ject-lessons, and take us back through the 
haze of the centuries to those long-forgotten 
times when the secluded student and the 
patient scribe of the cloister devoted their 
lifetime to the transcribing and conserva- 
tion of our sacred books and classics. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS: A 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By Rev. Joseph H. Crooker. 


OON after the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, certain people of Dor- 
chester, “hereing of ye fame of 

Conightecute River, had a hankering mind 
after it,”! and in October, 1635, braving 
the dangers of the wilderness, they travelled 
a hundred miles southwest to the “Great 
River,” and there on its west bank they 
founded Windsor, a place of great impor- 
tance in the civil and ecclesiastical history 
of Connecticut. On the east side of the 
river were rich farming lands; and there, 
as trouble with the Indians ceased, a settle- 
ment grew up which stretched along the 
Connecticut for about six miles, called 
“Windsor Farmes.” For forty years these 
sturdy farmers crossed the “Great River” 
in rude boats in summer and over treacher- 
ous ice in winter, to attend divine service 
in Windsor. But as the years passed, the 
proprietors of Windsor Farmes grew rich 
and stiff-necked, and finding such church- 
going a burden, they petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court to be allowed to form themselves 
into a church and settle a minister. For 
fourteen years their requests were denied. 
For a division was opposed by the old 
Windsor church, which did not wish to 
lose so much strength as such a move- 
ment would take from it. But May 10, 
1694, their petition was granted, and the 
people of Windsor Farmes began to look 
for a pastor. They sought with care and 
deliberation, for the dissensions of the 
mother church made them anxious to settle 
a man who would unite them and keep 
them at peace. ‘Their choice fell upon 


1 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, p. 
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Timothy Edwards, the son of a successful 
merchant in the neighboring town of Hart- 
ford, a graduate of Harvard College, “the 
first student to bear away from those clas- 
sic shades, upon his graduating day, the 
honorable degrees of A.B. and A.M., both 
conferred, the one in the forenoon and the 
other in the afternoon of that memorable 
occasion.”! At the time of his going to 
Windsor Farmes, Timothy Edwards: was 
twenty-five years old and had just married 
Esther, daughter of Rev. Solomon Stod- 
dard, pastor at Northampton for sixty-four 
years, a man “ eminent and renowned, both 
for his gifts and graces.”? After preach- 
ing three years, the “inhabytance ” voted 
“that Mr. Edwards should be called to 
offis as soon as convenyiantly may be.’’? 
Yet it was not until May 28, 1698, about 
a year later, that he was finally ordained ; 
—with such deliberation did our fore- 
fathers act. 

At his ordination a donation was given 
him, and some things in the list of gifts 
are calculated to surprise this degenerate 
age. John Loomis gave half a bushel of 
malt ; Matthew Grant, two quarts of rum ; 
and John Stoughton, a sum of wine money. 
On the evening of the day when he was 
called to office, “ An Ordination Ball” was 
given at the pastor’s house, the invitations 
to which. were written by Rev. Timothy 
Edwards himself* And those were the 
days of Puritan austerity ! 

Some other facts in his life serve to 


Stoughton, Windsor Larmes, p. 40. 
Trumbull, //is¢. Conn., Vol. IL. p. 135. 
Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, p. 25. 
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* Jd, pp. 50-53. 
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bring the habits of the time vividly before 
us. Mr. Edwards, like many of his brethren, 
was a slave-owner, having one slave who 
was valued at ninety pounds. In his ser- 
mons he rebuked the people for not re- 
moving their hats on meeting him; he 
insisted on his right to veto any measure 
proposed by the church, being in this re- 
spect more of a Presbyterian than a Con- 
gregationalist ; and his arbitrary spirit in 
church affairs kept Windsor Farmes in a 
constant ferment, though he was a power- 
ful preacher, widely respected for his cul- 
ture! A single fact will illustrate the 
quality of the man and the character of the 
times in which he lived. In 1738 Joseph 
Diggins, a young man of good repute, 
who had married a daughter of William 
Stoughton without the parents’ consent, 
was debarred the privilege of owning the 
covenant and having his child baptized, 
because Mr. Edwards condemned his mar- 
riage as a “scandalous offence.” When 
the church sided with Mr. Diggins and 
requested their pastor to grant his petition, 
Mr. Edwards very plainly told them that he 
was the head of the church, clothed with 
supreme authority. This led to great tumult 
and scandal, which lasted for over three 
years, during which several councils were 
called, but ail the time Mr. Edwards re- 
fused to have the sacrament served until 
his authority was respected. And all this 
trouble because the pastor looked upon the 
marriage of two respectable young people 
without the parents’ consent as a “ scandal- 
ous offence.” 

Timothy Edwards made his house a 
high school where he fitted many young 
men for college, some of whom became 
famous. He adopted co-education, and 
taught -his daughters the classics along 
with the young men; and we read that 
they were extraordinary scholars. And 
though Mr. Edwards gave himself with 
great zeal to the work of education, yet 
he did some other things which would 
hardly be considered proper for pastor or 
pedagogue to do to-day. In his own ac- 
count book we find such records as this: 
“Bought of Joshua Loomis seventy-nine 
and one-half barrels of cider” ; which, in 
the shape of brandy, he sold to his own 
parishioners the next year,?—a_ pretty 
good quantity, indeed, being about a bar- 

1 Stiles, Ancient Windsor, pp. 238-241. 
2 Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, p. 111. 
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rel and a half to every family from their 
minister alone! And yet Timothy Ed- 
wards was a diligent and earnest pastor, 
who preached the terrors of hell with great 
power. 

At the parsonage of Windsor Farmes, 
Jonathan Edwards was born, October 5, 
1703,—the only son and fifth child of 
Timothy and Esther Edwards. ‘Thus this 
remarkable man was the child of a family 
of extraordinary culture: his father, Har- 
vard’s brightest student; his mother, a 
woman of unusual education and refine- 
ment; his sisters, capable of preparing 
young men for college. He was born into 
a home where the strictest Calvinism pre- 
vailed and where the most extreme notions 
of ministerial importance and _ authority 
held sway. He was born also into a parish 
composed of sturdy, thrifty farmers, whose 
self-will his father could not break, and 
whose stolidity under a very intense and 
fiery preaching was ever placed before the 
child’s mind as an evidence of man’s de- 
pravity and the devil’s activity. And yet 
the ancestors of notable American families 
lived in Windsor Farmes; and the boy 
Jonathan had the flower of New England 
for companions. There resided the family 
from which General Grant sprang. The 
boy’s playmates were the ancestral Wol- 
cotts and Stoughtons. His young com- 
rade was Isaac Stiles, the father of Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale College, and great- 
grandfather of Dr. Gannett of Unitarian 
fame. 

It is important, if we would understand 
his character, to notice still further the 
environment which surrounded this lad, 
and served to educate him. Esther Ed- 
wards was a gracious and tender mother, 
whose features and spirit are reflected in 
the portraits of her son, Jonathan, in whose 
face shines an “ immortal beauty, borrowed 
from the regions of spiritualized thought 
and hallowed affections’ ;' a face which 
we find it hard to associate with such 
“damnable things”’ as he preached. It 
is easy to see that it was from his mother 
that Jonathan Edwards inherited those 
delicate feelings and tender sympathies 
which contradicted the horrible dogmas 
which he hurled from the pulpit. And if 
he had been trained by his mother solely, 
in a less gloomy and more cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, Jonathan Edwards would per- 

1 Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, p. 76. 
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haps have outranked every other American, 
either as a philanthropist or as a poet. 

But another influence was present. His 
father, Timothy Edwards, as we have seen, 
was a scholarly, but also a rigid and arbi- 
trary, Calvinistic minister. He insisted upon 
an ideal of life quite unattainable, because 
contrary to human nature itself; and as a 
result, Calvinism in Windsor Farmes was 
a comparative failure as a rule of conduct. 
As the pastor could not get the people to 
live as he wished them to live, he empha- 
sized the woes of hell more forcibly, and 
tried to use his authority with greater se- 
verity. But this only made the older people 
more headstrong and the younger people 
more indifferent. There was a good deal 
of parish turbulence, even in the earlier 
years of his ministry ; some disrespect for 
religion, and much lack of what a Calvinist 
then called piety. All this made Timothy 
Edwards groan bitterly, and magnify his 
conception of the power of Satan in the 
world. The very results of his ministry 
tended to create in his mind the most 
gloomy views of society and the most 
mournful views of human nature. The 
more he emphasized Calvinism, the sadder 
became the condition of Windsor Farmes, 
judging the people by his standard. What 
other result could follow but an exaggera- 
tion in his mind of the notion of total 
depravity ? 

Thus we see how Jonathan Edwards was 
taught by his father to look upon men as 
naturally very wicked. The lad saw the 
opposition to his father; he heard the 
many quarrels in the surrounding churches 
discussed ; he beheld the sensuality and 
drunkenness of the town; while he noted 
the comparatively slight moral effects of 
his father’s fiery preaching ; and naturally 
he came to think the world a very wicked 
place and the natural man a very fiend. 
In that parsonage-home, where total de- 
pravity was used to explain all actual and 
imaginary sins, where the comparative fail- 
ure of a gloomy theology was attributed to 
the native wickedness of the heart, what 
could such a lad think except that men 
are indeed by nature vile and miserable 
wretches? And this gloom of Calvinism 
which shadowed Jonathan Edwards’s boy- 
hood was intensified by the prevailing 
mood of feverish superstition, fostered by 
the monotony and hardships of that pio- 
neer life and by the constant fear of the 


Indians, whose ravages Windsor Farmes 
felt for many years. There is no richer 
soil for the growth of superstitions than 
the constant dread of the cruel redskins, 
under which those early settlers lived, —a 
fact which has been too little taken into 
account in treating of the delusions of 
New England ; a fact also which only those 
who have had experience in a similar situ- 
ation can fully appreciate. 

That was, indeed, a curious world in 
which people then lived; and we must 
take account of its vanished conditions, if 
we would understand the types of charac- 
ter then produced. In those days, when 
a bright meteor flashed across the sky, all 
worldly conversation ceased, and some fit 
person engaged the family in fervent prayer. 
When some screech-owl on a peighboring 
tree mocked the merriment of the children 
by his dolorous cry, a shiver ran through 
every heart ; and, intimating that the devil 
was Close by, the father improved the awful 
silence by relating how Satan in the form 
of bears destroyed the children who jeered 
at Elisha.'! One has only to read the pages 
of Increase Mather’s Providences in New 
England to see how childish were the 
superstitions of the age in which Timothy 
Edwards lived, and how deep was the 
gloom which rested upon the popular 
mind. He relates? how a poor girl, most 
certainly a maniac, was held by six men, 
while others pulled her tongue, which was 
very dumb and contrary, out of her mouth 
“to an extraordinary length”; but in 
that condition the demon possessing her 
“belched forth most horrid and nefandous 
blasphemies!” From what a far-away 
world this sentence seems to come : 
“When the devil has before him the 
vapors and materials out of which the 
thunder and lightning are generated, his 
art is such that he can bring them forth. 
If chymists can make their aurum ful- 
minans, what strange things may the in- 
fernal chymist effect?’’* When a soldier 
at New Haven, contrary to our general 
idea of the solemnity of church service in 
those days, threw a lump of lime at another, 
and brought on a frolic at meeting, during 
which “ Mrs. Goodyear’s boy had his head 
broke,’ the people quaked with fear for 


1 Hollister, //ist. Conn., Vol. I. p. 430. 

2 Mather’s Providences, p. 100. 

8 Jd., p. 88. 

* Levermore, Republic of New Haven, p. 54. 
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days lest the rod of divine vengeance 
should be laid upon them. Such was the 
atmosphere of superstition which sur- 
rounded Jonathan Edwards in his boy- 
hood. 

Here, then, we have in Jonathan Edwards 
a lad of surpassing mental activity and ex- 
cessively delicate sensibilities, nurtured in 
a stern Calvinistic home that was stocked 
with exciting superstitions, with morbid 
views of life, and with constant lamenta- 
tions over the depravity of man. Now, 
what character will spiritual chemistry build 
out of these remarkable elements? Out 
of that soil and climate, what manhood 
will unfold? It is interesting to trace the 
development of Edwards’s religious life 
under these circumstances, for in those 
early experiences we find an explanation 
of his character and his teachings. He has 
given us a description of his first religious 
awakening, when hardly ten years old, — 
“T was then very much affected for many 
months . . . about my soul’s salvation. .. . 
I used to pray five times a day in secret, 
and to spend much time in religious talk 
with other boys. . . . I with some of my 
schoolmates joined together and built a 
booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, 
for a place of prayer. And _ besides, I 
had particular secret places of my own 
in the woods, where I used to retire by 
myself; and was from time to time much 
affected.” ' That, surely, was a very un- 
wholesome and unnatural life for a lad ten 
years old ; and no wonder that, as he tells 
us, “my convictions and affections wore 
off,” a result, however, that he attributed 
to the devil. Yet when about sixteen 
years old, in his senior year at Yale, these 
feelings returned during a severe illness: 
“When it pleased God to seize me with 
a pleurisy, in which he brought me nigh to 
the grave, and shook me over the pit of 
hell.” Terrified by the prospect of death, 
he resolved to be a Christian. “I had 
great and violent inward struggles, till, 
after many conflicts with wicked inclina- 
tions, repeated resolutions, and bonds that 
I laid myself under by a kind of vow to 
God, I was brought wholly to break off all 
former wicked ways, and all ways of known 
outward sin, and apply myself to seek sal- 


1 The following quotations respecting his early 
religious experiences are taken from Dwight’s Ze 
of Fonathan Edwards, prefixed to the Worcester 
edition of his Works. 
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vation.”” What could be more morbid and 
dangerous than such a state of mind as that 
for a boy still in his teens! And yet his 
diary goes on to state: “My concern now 
wrought more by inward struggles and con- 
flicts and self-reflection. I made seeking 
my salvation the main business of my life.” 
Note the selfishness of that sentence: “ / 
made seeking my salvation the main bust- 
ness of my life.” But the lad of seven- 
teen did not realize how subtly selfish 
this spirit really was. 

And yet he seems to have had a great 
struggle over the dogma of God’s sov- 
ereignty, as stated by Calvinism. The 
notion that God creates some men on 
purpose to be everlastingly tormented in 
hell, he tells us, “used to appear like a 
horrible doctrine to me.” The native and 
unperverted sense of justice in the child’s 
heart condemned the dogma. And the 
child’s heart was right. But he brooded in 
morbid self-examination over the imagined 
sins of his own heart until human nature 
seemed diabolical ; and so the obstacle in 
the way of “God’s sovereignty”’ was re- 
moved, as he thought. What he found as 
he examined himself was this: “ When I 
look into my heart, and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely 
deeper than hell.” But while feeling thus 
contrite and repentant, he was even then 
oppressed with the conviction that “ bot- 
tomless, infinite depths of wickedness, 
pride, hypocrisy, deceit ” were still left in 
his heart. 

Now, as a matter of fact, young Jonathan 
Edwards at that time had no such “depth 
of wickedness ”’ in his heart ; he was doubt- 
less a pure-minded youth, who had done 
nothing to require repentance. What he 
took for sins were the shadows flung across 
his soul by the fictions of dogmatic the- 
ology. In those moments he was living 
in a phantom world, created by an over- 
wrought imagination. Such experiences 
mark the incipient stages of mental dis- 
order. That poignant gloom and distress 
over purely fictitious sins is the evidence 
of delusional monomania. A boy to-day 
with such symptoms would be put under 
the care of a skilful neurologist. 

As, however, he viewed himself in this 
light, no wonder that when he looked upon 
the world he confessed: “I see that ser- 
pent rising, and putting forth its head con- 
tinually, everywhere, all around me.” And 
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while he mused upon this awful sinfulness 
of man, the objections raised by his native 
sense of justice to the dogma that God 
purposely created the majority of the race 
for the torments of hell wore away, — not 
because these objections were answered, 
but because his thought was diverted. At 
length he fixed his mind upon the “ sover- 
eignty of God,” and that divine attribute ex- 
panded and glowed before him, until he fell 
into ecstasies and even trances, — “some- 
times a kind of vision or fixed idea and 
imaginations, of being alone in the moun- 
tains or some solitary wilderness far from 
mankind, sweetly conversing with Christ, 
and rapt and swallowed up in God.” And 
this is what might be expected of a moody, 
sensitive boy, who, by his associations, was 
turned to studying his own heart in the 
light of a cruel theology, when he ought 
to have been engaged in healthy sports or 
mental pursuits that would have given a 
different direction to his thoughts. 

But as a matter of fact he brooded over 
the dogma of God’s absolute “ sovereignty,” 
until it paralyzed his native instincts and 
induced, through sheer exhaustion, an ec- 
static condition, which he referred to super- 
natural agency, for he relates: “Once, as 
I rode out into the woods for my health, 
having alighted from my horse in a retired 
place, I had a view that was extraordinary, 
of the glory of the Son of God, which con- 
tinued about an hour, and which kept me 
the greater part of the time %n a flood of 
tears, and weeping aloud.” Such ecstatic 
visions prove an exhausted body and a 
morbid mental condition. And they seem 
to have been of frequent occurrence, not 
only in his youth, but in later life : “ Another 
Saturday night I had such a sense, how 
sweet and blessed a thing it was to do the 
holy mind of God, that it caused me to 
break forth into a kind of loud weeping, 
which held me some time, so that I was 
forced to shut myself up and fasten the 
doors.” 

It was during such an experience or 
season of ecstatic trance, Jonathan Edwards 
tells us, that he became reconciled to the 
dogma of ‘‘God’s sovereignty.”’ He never 
could give an exact account of the experi- 
ence or of the means by which he was 
convinced ; but the dogma appeared at last 
“exceeding pleasant, bright, and sweet.” 
However, he adds here the significant re- 
mark, “ But my first conviction was not so.” 
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The simple truth was doubtless this, that 
his mind, inheriting a morbid taint and 
made unnaturally active by long-contin- 
ued brooding over the problem, was so 
thoroughly exhausted by his effort to recon- 
cile the notion that God delights in damn- 
ing his own creatures with his native sense 
of justice, that he fell into one of his cus- 
tomary ecstatic moods, “ the sweet glory ”’ 
of which he associated with that dogma. 
The idea of “ Divine sovereignty ” became 
transfigured by his ecstatic vision until it 
fixed itself in his spiritual life as an authori- 
tative fact, — a not infrequent phenomenon 
of delusional insanity, within the very bor- 
ders of which Jonathan Edwards, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, was at that time 
walking. His belief in God’s “ absolute 
sovereignty,” associated with the notion of 
total depravity, but repellent to his native 
sense of goodness, was reached by pursu- 
ing phantoms of an excited and morbid 
imagination, until tired nature gave out and 
the induced ecstatic dreaminess brought 
on a pleasurable sensation, which he associ- 
ated with the notion uppermost in his mind. 
This is how the “ sovereignty”? of God, 
which at first seemed a horrible dogma to 
him, came to be a “delightful conviction ” ; 
and yet poor human nature asserted itself 
at times, for in describing his joy over the 
dogma he added this qualifying phrase : 
“ At least it is so at times.” 

These ecstatic moods, which played so 
large a part in Jonathan Edwards’ religious 
life, and which go far to explain the gene- 
sis and quality of his theological spirit and 
teachings, were what might have been 
expected of a boy of “tender constitution” 
with “low animal spirits,” who lived a 
secluded life, on a meagre diet, in the 
midst of feverish superstitions, and under 
the shadow of an intense Calvinistic gloom, 
—a boy too of marvellously acute and 
restless mind united with a morbid con- 
scientiousness. 

The analytical power of Edwards’ mind 
was immense, and that power he displayed 
in its supreme effort in his work on the 
Freedom of the Will, which gave him a 
European reputation and a _ permanent 
place in the history of philosophy. When 
he sat down to maintain a thesis, he would 
analyze it in all its smallest particulars with 
remarkable thoroughness and acumen ; but 
the result, so imposing and vast, was simply 
a logical manufacture which he had evolved 
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out of his own mind. His thought was in 
its way both intense and comprehensive ; 
that is, he handled a problem with great 
vigor, and he paid great attention to de- 
tails; but his power was speculative and 
discursive rather than presentative and in- 
terpretative. He had no hold upon the 
external world, and his logic deals with ver- 
bal distinctions rather than with observed 
facts. His mind had no objectivity. He 
brought nothing to the test of experience ; 
while he marshalled reasons for his posi- 
tions, they were reasons obtained by 
speculative analysis rather than from obser- 
vation and induction. And the taste for 
scientific study, which he showed as a lad 
in observing the habits of spiders, was 
repressed as he grew older, and no trace 
of it was manifest during his manhood — a 
result similar to that which often overtakes 
youthful prodigies in mathematics, whose 
genius easily evaporates.’ As he passed 
through, when a mere child, that morbid 
religious experience just described, which 
vitiated his feelings and clouded his judg- 
ment, it is not surprising to find his pages 
pervaded with a credulity which otherwise 
would have seemed strange in so acute a 
writer; and we also find his arguments 
loaded with assumptions of the most stu- 
pendous character which rendered his 
efforts fruitless of enduring results. 
Edwards has been called the most “ orig- 
inal and acute thinker yet produced in 
America,” * and his latest biographer, the 
accomplished Professor Allen, joins heartily 
in the world-wide chorus of eulogy, calling 
him “the peer of his predecessors in any 
age of the Church in intellectual power 
and acumen.”*® But for anything besides 
purely abstract analysis he had, it seems 
to me, no remarkable ability. His mind 
was mechanical and unscientific. He could 
draw fine and curious inferences from any 
proposition, and support them by many 
ingenious arguments; but he had as a 
mature man no power to observe, to in- 
vestigate, to verify, — so that his completed 
structure was simply the product of his 
own consciousness, over which a colossal 
delusion presided ; hence the products of 
his pen have little or no connection with 


1 This was true of so marked a man as Bishop 
Whately. 

* Tyler, History of American Literature, Vol. 
II. p. 177. 

8 Allen, Fonathan Edwards, p. 43. 
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reality. To whatever part of his writings 
we turn, we find acute analysis and an in- 
genious use of formal logic, but the whole 
performance hangs in the air; the most 
credulous spirit exists everywhere, while 
nowhere is there any broad comprehen- 
sion of the essential facts of life, or any 
disposition to test results by an appeal 
to experience. His mind worked wholly 
within its own resources, and never cor- 
rected its conclusions by an appeal to 
external realities ; and it worked also under 
the stress of a peculiarly irrational dogma. 

The nobility of his personal character 
and the vast activity of his mind in certain 
directions ought always to be acknowl- 
edged ; but I cannot see how a calm esti- 
mate of his powers can set him down as a 
great theologian, much less a great philoso- 
pher. He was not the originator of a 
system of thought, but the expounder of 
a scheme of theology which came ready 
made to his hands ; and his distinction as 
an expounder of Calvinism lies not in any 
large and luminous illustration of its prin- 
ciples, nor in any forcible application of 
that system to the affairs of human life, 
but rather in the grim and drastic loyalty 
which he displayed to all those repulsive 
implicatigns of dogmas from which more 
timid disciples shrank. Edwards, however 
conspicuous, cannot be called either a true 
or a wise interpreter even of Calvinism. 
Its dogmas were not set forth by him with 
any largenes$ of view, and they certainly 
were not tempered with any humanity of 
feeling. And he contributed absolutely 
nothing to the philosophy of history, to 
the interpretation of nature, to the science 
of the human soul, or to the methods of 
social progress. He showed marvellous 
industry and remarkable acuteness; but 
he originated nothing of permanent impor- 
tance, and not one of his sentences contains 
a theory that the modern mind cares to 
preserve as a precious possession. His 
pages are now dreary reading, not simply 
because they relate to an outgrown view of 
life, but because they are monotonous, 
repetitious, and devoid of humaneness. 
The thought is too finespun and artificial ; 
the endless recurrence of the same topics 
is tiresome ; the argument is abstruse and 
artificial in quality. He was not a fertiliz- 
ing thinker, nor an inspiring character ; 
his ideas have not been essential factors in 
the evolution of America’s master-minds ; 
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and he did not train up apostles, nor com- 
mission men with divine enthusiasm. He 
rose to a conspicuous position, but his 
influence has not been as wide as his repu- 
tation. His intellectual ability has been 
much exaggerated. 

It is obvious that Jonathan Edwards was 
incapacitated by the atmosphere of his 
home, by his ecstatic moods, by his mental 
tendencies, and by his personal habits, 
from teaching any true ideas of human 
nature or human life. He lived a recluse, 
apart from the world, ignorant of men and 
affairs, buried in abstract contemplation ; 
he became a man while yet a boy, and 
entered into ecstatic mysticism while he 
was yet a mere lad ; he had never travelled 
nor seen anything of the world ; he knew 
nothing of his own household affairs ; he 
very seldom visited people; he had no 
companions ; for recreation he rode in 
lonely and gloomy places; he read none 
but theological books; his stock of facts 
was small; his contact with public affairs 
and his knowledge of men were slight ; 
while abstract theological speculation was 
his one inordinate passion. Jonathan 
Edwards therefore stands before us, not 
only as a man of remarkable analytical 
power and of deep moral earnestness, but 
also as a theological monomaniac. He shut 
himself up within his own overwrought and 
ecstatic mind to expound a system which 
he had adopted in a period of religious 
delirium. These facts enable us more 
clearly to understand his character, while 
they also enable us to put a proper estimate 
upon his teachings. 

And some of his surprising teachings we 
will now give, though they are doubtless 
familiar to most readers. It is necessary 
to refresh our minds respecting them, how- 
ever unpleasant the task, in order that the 
position taken in this essay may be illus- 
trated. The following quotations represent 
his view of human nature.’ “There is in 
every natural man a seed of malice against 
God; yea, there is such a seed of this 
rooted in the heart of man_ naturally.” 
What could be more mournful than this 
triplet of sentences: “A natural man has 
a heart like the heart of a devil.” — “ The 
heart of a natural man is as destitute of 
love to God as a dead, stiff, cold corpse is 
of vital heat.” — “The nature of man is 

1 These quotations are taken chiefly from his 
sermons, 
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wholly infected with this enmity against 
God.”” What could be more untrue than 
this: “A natural man is as full of enmity 
against God as any viper, or any venomous 
beast is full of poison.” And even the 
children are not spared: ‘As innocent as 
children seem to be to us, yet, if they are 
out of Christ, they are not so in God’s 
sight, but are young vipers, and are infi- 
nitely more hateful than vipers.” Dr. 
Holmes may well wonder whether mothers 
then liked to have their darlings called 
“hateful vipers”; and he wonders also 
whether Edwards changed the saying of 
Jesus so as to make it read, “ Suffer little 
vipers to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.’’! 

Mr. Edwards dwelt much on eternal 
damnation: ‘The wrath of God will be 
poured out like fire ; he will execute wrath 
with power so as to show what his wrath is. 
The soul will be utterly crushed ; the wrath 
will be wholly intolerable.” This passage 
is from a sermon on the eternity of hell 
torments: “‘ How dismal will it be, when 
you are under these racking torments, to 
know assuredly that you never, never shall 
be delivered from them ; to have no hope ; 
when you shall wish that you might be 
turned into a toad ora serpent, but shall 
have no hope of it . when after you 
shall have worn out the age of the sun, 
moon and stars in your dolorous groans 
and lamentations, yet you shall have no 
hope of ever being delivered. . . Your 
bodies, which shall have been burning and 
roasting all this while in these glowing 
flames, yet shall not have been consumed, 
but will remain to roast through an eter- 
nity yet, which will not have been at all 
shortened by what shall have been past !”’ 
His contention that hell torments must be 
infinite because sin is the violation of an 
infinite law, — a position taken in this con- 
nection, — is an example of the artificial 
and purely verbal character of his logic ; 
for by turning the problem about, you get 
the opposite result : a fzz/e creature cannot 
commit an zvfinize sin !* But Edwards went 
on to assert that all these horrors of hell 
will be visible from heaven, and the sight 
of them will rejoice the saints there gath- 
ered: “The view of the misery of the 
damned will double the ardor of the love 
and gratitude of the saints in heaven. The 
1 Sketches of the Radical Club, p. 369. 
2 See Christian Examiner, Vol. XLIII. p. 384. 
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sight of hell torments will exalt the happi- 
ness of the saints forever.... When they 
see others who were of the same nature, 
plunged in such misery, and they so dis- 
tinguished, O it will make them sensible 
how happy they themselves are !” 

It is not too strong to say, with Leslie 
Stephen, that these are indeed most “ blas- 
phemous sentiments.”’ When Mr. Ed- 
wards spoke of God, it seems, as Benjamin 
Peirce remarked, “as if the devil must 
have been at his ear.”? Listen, for in- 
stance, to this: “God intends to show his 
wrath, and make his power known upon 
you. He intends to magnify himself ex- 
ceedingly in sinking you down in hell... . 

x0d will before all these get himself honor 

in your destruction.” Edwards’s picture of 
God makes the heart ache: “If you cry 
to God to pity you,” — referring to those 
who reject the Calvinistic scheme of salva- 
tion, — “he will crush you under his feet 
without mercy; he will crush out your 
blood and make it fly, and it shall be sprin- 
kled on his garments, so as to stain all his 
raiment. He will not only hate you, but 
he will have you in the utmost contempt ; 
no place shall be thought fit for you but 
under his feet to be trodden down as mire 
in the street.” He banished Jesus’ loving 
Father and enthroned a monster of hate: 
“ God is whetting his glittering sword, and 
bending his bow, and making ready his 
arrows on the string against wicked men, 
and lifting his hand to heaven and swear- 
ing, that he will render vengeance to his 
enemies, and reward them that hate him, 
and make his arrows drunk with their blood, 
and that his sword shall devour their flesh.” 
What indeed is this but pagan blasphemy, 
and very pagan at that! Well may Dr. 
Holmes say that it is better to deify pro- 
toplasm than to diabolize God !* 

Here is the celebrated passage from that 
celebrated sermon, Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God: “The God that holds 
you over the pit of hell, much as one holds 
a spider or some loathsome insect over the 
fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked. 
His wrath towards you burns like fire ; he 
looks upon you as worthy of nothing else 
but to be cast into the fire ; he is of purer 


1 « Jonathan Edwards,” Fraser’s Magazine, Vol. 
EXXXVIII. p. 542. 

2 Sketches of the Radical Club, p. 370. 

8 “ Jonathan Edwards,” Jrternational Review, 


Vol. IX. p. 27. 
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eyes than to bear to have you in his sight ; 
you are ten thousand times so abominable 
in his eyes as the most hateful and venom- 
ous serpent is in ours.” When Edwards 
preached this sermon, “there was such a 
breathing of distress and weeping that the 
preacher had to speak to the people and 
desire silence, that he might be heard.” 
No wonder! Yet this monotone respecting 
God’s wrath runs all through the four large 
volumes of his collected writings, with the 
exception of one short treatise, which would 
make a small book of two hundred pages, 
— The Nature of True Virtue. ‘The fun- 
damental philosophy is far from perfect, 
but the spirit is tender and sweet, and man 
is recognized as a human being. It is his 
only writing uncorrupted by the poison of 
rigid dogma. It was written in 1755, near 
the close of his life, doubtless in some 
“lucid interval,” when the sinfulness of 
man was not pressed upon him by the irri- 
tations of daily duties. It stands like a 
tower of beauty in the arid desert of his 
theological dogmatism, the one product of 
his pen which brings him near to us as a 
man. 

It is true, as Dr. Allen has pointed out, 
that Edwards applies to God terms and 
phrases which imply the most exalted 
notions of God’s justice, holiness, and ten- 
derness. The claim that God is infinite 
love is repeatedly made. The enigma is 
that he should have combined language 
respecting God that a spiritualized mys- 
tic might have used with phrases such 
as only savages could reasonably be ex- 
pected to utter. There is perhaps no 
easy explanation of this glaring contradic- 
tion, but the impression left on the mind 
after reading his pages is that he used these 
terms of moral excellence without any 
reference to their human meanings. His 
mind was so prepossessed by that delu- 
sional mania respecting the “ sovereignty 
of God,” that when he called God good he 
did not mean what is meant when we say 
our neighbor is good. How else can we 
explain his language when he asserted that 
God is holy, and also at the same time that 
he hates man with vindictive wrath ? 

The passages which have just been 
quoted show us that Edwards’s was a fright- 
fully one-sided view of human life. How 
could it be otherwise? He found it easy 
to condemn all men, because he judged 

1 Trumbull, ist. Conn., Vol. II. p. 145. 
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them by a false and unnatural standard. 
He had no practical appreciation of the 
nobler and tender elements of human 
nature. The best in the human heart he 
called unholy and brutish. He was color 
blind to everything but the sin of man and 
the “ sovereignty” of God. He put the 
worst interpretation upon all human acts. 
He imagined evil where none existed, and 
he called the nobilities of man iniquities. 
He took a morbid delight in describing 
wickedness. With untiring energy he made 
the longest possible catalogue of crimes in 
order to prove man’s infinite turpitude. 
He dwelt upon human depravity until his 
own imagination became diseased and man 
really seemed to him a fiend. And he took 
delight in thinking of the sinners’ misery. 
There was no place for pity or compassion 
in his view of Providence. 

Jonathan Edwards raked out of the Bible 
all of the expressions of hate to be found 
in it; he turned its poetry into prose ; he 
gave universal application to its condemna- 
‘tion of particular men; he attributed to 
‘God the cruel utterances of Israel’s savage 
kings ; and he verily made it by his use the 
most hateful of books. While he could 
quote its texts from beginning to end, he 
was totally ignorant of its real origin and 
true spirit, and his use of it was as fanciful 
and childish as anything to be found in the 
history of the Church, — whether we look 
among early Latin Fathers or medizeval 
scholastics. His analytic mind could pick 
out and put together the wrathful phrases 
which the Bible contains, but he was desti- 
tute of the faculty of literary interpretation. 
His use of the Bible was purely mechanical 
and his knowledge of it superficial. He 
had no eye for the tenderness of many of 
the psalms ; he saw not the broad humani- 
ties of the greater prophecies; he very 
seldom quoted from the Gospels ; he heard 
not the strains of pity and compassion ever 
sounding from the New Testament; he 
took Paul at his worst and misunderstood 
him at that ; while he never seems to have 
known Jesus of Nazareth. Men often 
obtain from the Bible only what they bring 
to it, and Jonathan Edwards went to it for 
illustrations of human depravity and divine 
wrath, — and he bore nothing else away. 

Edwards had an unbounded reverence 
for God and a passionate desire to do 
God’s will as he understood it; he was 
sincere, earnest, and devout to the very 
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limit of mystical and ecstatic devotion, 
and yet no pagan picture of the devil is 
more repulsive than his picture of God. 
What could be more inhuman than his de- 
scription of God’s delight in damning his 
own creatures, whose hearts he had made 
corruptible and whose wills he himself had 
framed? His pages are enough to make 
one long for a godless universe. What 
could be more horrible than his repre- 
sentation of God turning with malignant 
rage upon men who asked for mercy, after 
having suffered in hell for a million million 
years ? 

And yet this man who saw something 
fiendish in all men, who rejoiced in the 
thought of God’s pitiless hate, who pic- 
tured the saints as finding pleasure in the 
sight of their neighbors’ misery in hell, — 
this man was himself kind, loving, and 
forgiving. He delighted in showing all 
manner of kindnesses to the poor and 
distressed ; the humblest and wickedest 
person claimed his attention and received 
his tenderness ; he was compassionate in 
the presence of pain, and all sufferers re- 
ceived his sympathy; he himself had no 
malice and chided every man who showed 
revenge or wrath. Among the solemn 
resolutions of his early manhood we find 
one in which he pledged himself to do 
nothing out of revenge, and another in 
which he pledged himself to be forgiving, 
benevolent, and compassionate. Never 
was there a greater contradiction than 
that between Edwards’s teaching and his 
own character; he would have cut his 
right hand off rather than do what he 
represented God as doing. Edwards him- 
self was a man of rare sweetness and ten- 
derness; his God was an infinite and 
implacable vengeance. 

Now, how can we explain the fact that 
such a man taught such things? ‘The 
problem seems dark until we call to mind 
the trances and ecstasies of which we have 
spoken, and the dogma that was raised to 
authority through them. Breaking con- 
tact with reality and retiring within his 
own mind, he used a keen logic and a 
vivid fancy to expound a dogma of which 
he had become enamored in a season of 
religious delirium. We find our explana- 
tion then in the fact that Jonathan Edwards 
was a theological monomaniac. He was 
afflicted with a species of delusional insan- 
ity, which took possession of him in his 
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early youth, and which had its centre in the 
dogma of “ Divine sovereignty.” When 
his mind turned to that subject, his fac- 
ulties were preternaturally active, but this 
activity was as morbid as that of many a 
disordered mind. Those ecstatic moods 
point to this conclusion ; the contradictions 
between his teaching and his character 
contribute evidence in the same line; the 
fact that he inherited from his grandmother 
a strain of insanity which became in his 
notorious son, Pierpont Edwards, and his 
more notorious grandson, Aaron Burr, an 
erotic passion, gives strong support to this 
position.’ In such cases a person will 
belie all the traits of his ordinary charac- 
ter when the subject of his delusion is 
approached. He will carry over into that 
region of delusions all his mental acumen, 
but it will be used without any reference 
to reality and in disregard of the very 
plainest facts. And that was the manner 
of Jonathan Edwards. He was possessed 
by an uncontrollable theological passion ; 
he viewed everything through the distort- 
ing medium of a theological delusion ; his 
very pages read like the writings of a man 
who wrote in an ecstatic mood. He had 
no sense of humor, else he would have 
seen how ridiculous was his paragraph 
which represents God as holding man like 
a spider over the flames of hell; he had 
no wholesome experience of life, else he 
would have indulged in no such morbid 
views ; he had no scientific faculty, else 
he would have stopped amidst his tremen- 
dous assertions to examine the facts and 
test his work by experience. But all this 
could not be expected of a theological 
monomaniac, a man who thought in trance 
and lived in an unreal world of his own 
making. A careful study of his life and 
character in the light of modern knowledge 
leads us to look upon Jonathan Edwards 
as subject to a theological delusion which 
placed him within the limit of monomania. 

In reply to this, it may be said that the 
ideas of Jonathan Edwards were simply 
those of his time. This in a sense is 
true, and yet the great names associated 
with his, Augustine and Calvin, represent 
nothing so extremely inhuman as his ap- 
parent delight in God’s merciless ven- 
geance. But delusional monomania, as a 
matter of fact, usually assumes the char- 
acteristics of its environment, so that the 

1 Stoughton, Windsor Farmes, pp. 67-69. 
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similarity between his general doctrine and 
the creed of his age proves nothing against 
the position here taken, but rather illus- 
trates it. What, however, is peculiar in 
Edwards is his intense devotion to the 
dogma of “ Divine sovereignty” in its most 
extreme form, to the neglect 6r contra- 
diction of everything else. It absorbed 
his thought and energy; it ruled his life 
and distorted his judgment; in short, it 
became the centre of a delusional mono- 
mania. Others believed in depravity, hell 
torments, and God’s wrath; but where 
else such fondness for details of future 
misery, such passionate assertion of “ Di- 
vine sovereignty,” such delight over facts 
of human depravity, such oblivion to every- 
thing humane ; and where else such aban- 
donment of one’s self to a theological 
notion up to the point of insane absorption 
in it? 

Jonathan Edwards became at the age 
of twenty-four the colleague of his grand- 
father, Solomon Stoddard, and the active 
pastor of the church at Northampton, a 
town that Judge Sewall of witchcraft fame 
called, in 1698, “‘a very Paradise,”’ on ac- 
count of its natural beauty. It then, in 
Edwards’s day, seemed far inland to those 
living on the coast about Boston; and if 
people had to travel the road to it now as 
people then travelled to and from it, they 
would think so too. But it had in those 
days clear-headed and stout-hearted folk ; 
and in our generation it has sent forth 
noble sons, among whom we may mention 
Chauncey Wright, Professor William D. 
Whitney, Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., and Pro- 
fessor Josiah D. Whitney. A few facts will 
help to show the primitive conditions which 
existed there for some years after Jonathan 
Edwards’s settlement. There were no car- 
pets, no painted houses, and no school- 
books but the catechism and the Bible. 
Men were fined for taking tobacco on the 
open streets, and the first tea, an article 
soon to create such a disturbance, was 
brought to town in 1746,—and it was all 
steeped at once, a quarter of a pound, and 
pronounced a disgusting drink! But they 
were church-goers in those days; for out 
of a population of less than two thousand 
people, nearly fifteen hundred were often 
counted in the roomy but cold and barren 
meeting-house.' And there Jonathan Ed- 
wards settled in the very dawn of manhood. 

1 Clark, Northampton Antiquities, pp. 16-33. 
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Edwards found Northampton in what 
he called a state of “extraordinary dul- 
ness in religion,” and he asserted that there 
was a great deal of licentiousness among 
the young people. But it is necessary to 
be careful in reading his language, lest we 
obtain a false idea of the morals of the 
town at that time. We must remember 
that what seemed to him impiety and 
wickedness may have been simply that 
more natural and joyous manner of life 
which we would commend. Before ac- 
cepting his testimony, we must take ac- 
count of the standard by which he judged. 
When he called the young people licen- 
tious, he did not have in mind what we 
to-day would call positive sensuality ; for 
when he went on to make specifications, 
we find that the things that he complained 
of were these: “ It was their manner very 
frequently to get together in conventions 
of both sexes for mirth and jollity, which 
they called frolicks.”' Doubtless about 
what passes to-day for a church sociable, 
but to Mr. Edwards such levity was posi- 
tively evil. How ascetic and morbidly 
melancholy his mind was may be judged 
from the fact that he set down with great 
joy, as an evidence of the good effects of 
the Great Awakening, the circumstance 
that at weddings which followed that re- 
vival all mirth was put aside, and nothing 
was talked of but religion! Surely, a man 
with that view of life would be likely to call 
people sinful who were only happy and 
agreeable. His judgments upon the state 
of religion in general would be equally at 
fault. The community might be growing 
more rational, humane, and intelligent, — 
which was doubtless the case; but if the 
signs of what he called piety were absent, 
—a gloomy spirit, much talk of God’s 
sovereignty, and wailings over one’s de- 
pravity, — then he would call that a time 
of “dulness in religion.” And writers do 
that age injustice when they carelessly 
assert the moral and religious decline of 
the people, simply because preachers like 
Jonathan Edwards, using a false standard, 
condemned those years as exceedingly sin- 
ful. The third and fourth generations of 
New England people were not, perhaps, 
on the whole as pure and high-minded as 
the first and second. But society could 
not have been alarmingly depraved in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century 


1 Edwards, Narrative of Surprising Conversions. 
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throughout that North Atlantic settlement, 
for then were born and bred the men who 
made the Revolution possible; and the 
leaders in that struggle were in no sense 
indebted to the Great Awakening for their 
nobility, for in hardly a case can any con- 
nection be traced between that excitement 
and the training in virtue and patriotism 
of any one of the great actors in that grand 
drama. And if there did then exist an un- 
usual indifference in religious matters, it is 
wrong to refer it, as Dr. Dexter does, to 
the Half-Way Covenant and the more in- 
clusive policy of church government.' The 
“alarm of the godly,” to which he refers, 
had more reference to decline of interest 
in dogma than to positive immorality ; and 
where immorality did exist, it was due to 
changed social conditions, to the incoming 
of a lower grade of immigrants from the 
old country, and to the infection brought 
over from the corruptions of English soci- 
ety. ‘To make the latitudinarian spirit in 
the Church responsible for whatever evils 
did exist, though a common, is nevertheless 
a very irrational, procedure. 

But after over five years of preaching at 
Northampton, Mr. Edwards rejoiced in the 
evidences, as he called them, of the out- 
pouring of God’s spirit. The story of what 
happened he wrote out, first, in his Varra- 
tive of Surprising Conversions, and sec- 
ond, in his Revival of Religion in New 
England. ‘These works present a curious 
combination of acute observation and child- 
ish credulity, of practical judgment and 
blind enthusiasm. He sees clearly the at- 
tendant evils in certain respects, and yet 
he relates as veritable fact stories of the 
most ridiculous and improbable character. 
That of Phoebe Bartlett, a child only four 
years old, is especially unreasonable. He 
judges correctly respecting certain features 
of the movement, and yet he does not see 
the force of the most obvious facts which 
he relates. Mr. Edwards admitted the 
incidental evils, and warned the people 
against going to extremes ; and yet he kept 
piling on the fuel which heated human 
hearts to the point of excess. This was 
the criticism which that eminently rational 
man, Dr. Charles Chauncy, made upon the 
whole movement. ‘The revivalists, as we 
would call them to-day, made people wild 
with animal excitement, and also made 
them think that such excitement is the 


1 Dexter, Congregationalism, p. 476. 
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work of God; and then they expected 
these frenzied persons to act like rational 
men.’ The Great Awakening was an epi- 
demic excitement under the banner of 
religion. It started in the winter, when 
the public mind was in an open and recep- 
tive condition. The sudden death of some 
young people, of which much was made 
by the minister, was the spark which ignited 
the fuel at hand ; and it spread by conta- 
gion, according to the well-known law of 
such phenomena. ‘There were weeping 
and wailing, confession of sing and rejoic- 
ing over deliverance from eternal miseries, 
the fiery denunciation of unbelief and the 
lurid portraiture of hell torments, bodily 
contortions and cataleptic trances, loud 
laughter while praying, and grovelling in 
the dust while singing psalms, agony of 
soul and convulsions of body, exhorting 
children and frenzied women, —and this 
was called “a work of God.” All this 
seemed exceedingly glorious to Jonathan 
Edwards. But the sober judgment of Dr. 
Chauncy was better. ‘The least spark of 
true Christian charity is a better evidence 
of a work of God in the soul than the 
greatest ability to show signs, and work 
wonders.” * 

The excitement worked on, and many 
were, in the language of the day, brought 
to a saving knowledge of the truth; but 
what the truth was that they had learned 
that would be of any practical value in the 
conduct of their lives as moral beings, it 
would doubtless have been difficult for 
them to tell. Several persons became pos- 
itively insane ; one man committed suicide 
by cutting his throat, because he despaired 
of his own salvation ; and to such a pitch 
of abnormal excitement were the feelings of 
the people raised that many others, stimu- 
lated by his example, came near doing the 
same thing.® Then it was, as Edwards 
relates, that “It began to be very sensible 
that the spirit of God was gradually with- 
drawing from us ; and after this time Satan 
seemed to be more let loose, and raged in 
a dreadful manner.” The truth was, that 
the epidemic had run its course ; and it 
stopped because it had exhausted its mate- 
rial, while its very excesses produced a re- 
action. It is curious that Edwards should 


1 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of 
Religion. 

2 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, p. 19. 

3 Edwards, Varrative, etc. 
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have noted the precise reasons which nat- 
urally brought an end to the excitement, 
and yet that he should continue to regard 
it as a miraculous work of grace. He points 
out that a visit from the governor, a treaty 
with the Indians, and the building of a new 
meeting-house “ diverted people’s minds” ; 
but he did not see that these facts them- 
selves show that what he was describing as 
a miraculous work of God was in reality a 
purely natural phenomenon. 

This religious excitement of 1735 was 
the first of a series which swept like suc- 
cessive waves over certain parts of New 
England for about ten years, and which 
taken as a whole is known as the “ Great 
Awakening.” While other men, like Ten- 
nent, Davenport, and Whitefield, were ac- 
tive in this work, Edwards must be set 
down, not only as the originator, but also 
as the master-spirit of the movement. He 
was the only man of intellectual greatness 
who committed himself fully to the work ; 
the more cultivated clergy in and about 
Boston either ignored or opposed it. Even 
its friends and participants acknowledged 
the evils which attended this epidemic of 
religious excitement, and in view of the 
reaction which soon followed in every com- 
munity visited by it, all men of dispas- 
sionate judgment must conclude that the 
interests of piety and civilization were on 
the whole injured rather than benefited, 
though undoubtedly there were individuals 
who were permanently helped toward a 
better life. Mr. Chauncy’s criticism, in 
his Seasonable Thoughts, shows the char- 
acter and number of evils which flowed 
from it, one of which he mentioned as 
“ the vilifying of good works”;* and Mr. 
Edwards’s defence, in his Revival of Re- 
ligion in New England, if read between 
the lines, seems more like an admission of 
the charges of its opponents than a trium- 
phant vindication. That work is a mourn- 
ful example of great talent put to a fruitless 
task ; the force of the elaborate justifica- 
tion is destroyed by the abundance of evils 
admitted ; the replies to criticisms are long 
and pointless; the conception of man’s 
duty and God’s demand —the ideal of 
piety —is narrow and unnatural; the sum 
of results achieved, when his own fervid esti- 
mate is accepted, is comparatively small ; 
and even the effects produced were not, as 
a rule, calculable in terms of civic virtue, 

1 Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, p. 274. 
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rational power or human worth. The Great 
Awakening made much noise ; it occupies 
a large place in the history of the time, 
and much praise has been bestowed upon 
its promoters ; but the careful student of 
the moral condition, religious life, and 
political progress of the generation from 
1740 to 1775 will find that it was not in 
any direction so powerful a factor as has 
generally been claimed. 

The Great Awakening was hardly over, 
when the mutterings against Mr. Edwards 
in his own parish began to grow strong. 
There had been for a long time a growing 
difference of opinion respecting the policy 
of the church, between some of the con- 
gregation and himself; they favored a 
broader administration of its communion, 
taking the position that the service, if not 
a means of conversion, as Solomon Stod- 
dard, his grandfather and predecessor, had 
held, ought certainly to be opened to all 
baptized persons, while he held that only 
those should come to the table who had 
made a profession of faith and showed 
visible signs of piety. Doubtless, as in 
such cases usually, personal irritation on 
both sides tended to exaggerate and em- 
phasize the mere difference of opinion. 
But the circumstance which brought on 
an abrupt and decided collision was Ed- 
wards’s public charge of immorality against 
the young people of the town, which he 
demanded should be investigated. The 
charge touched some of the best families 
of Northampton, and it is very probable, 
in view of his morbid and ascetic views of 
life, and also his marked credulity, that he 
had given credence to mere reports of 
what, in itself, might have been no more 
than youthful sport, or, at the worst, boyish 
folly. The church refused to investigate 
the charge made by their pastor, and from 
this time on until his dismissal in 1750, 
a very painful state of affairs existed. His 
hasty action massed together the opposi- 
tion to him and created intense personal 
hatred ; the refusal of the church to co- 
operate with him intensified his belief in 
the natural wickedness of man, and led 
him to renew his contention that only 
converted persons with visible marks of 
piety ought to be admitted to church 
membership. And he threw himself into 
a vigorous discussion of this proposition. 
This, however, the church did not want to 
hear, for he made it really a condemnation 
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of themselves. A council was called to 
examine into the trouble, and it sustained 
the church by a majority of one, and then 
the church decided to dismiss him by a 
vote of two hundred to twenty! So that 
Jonathan Edwards, after a ministry of 
twenty-three years, while yet in his prime, 
was thrust out of his parish with violence ; 
and though he resided some months in 
the town after this event, the people finally 
voted that he should not preach, even as 
a supply, when there was no one else to 
occupy the pulpit! They preferred to 
have no sermon rather than one from the 
great revivalist, who so often had made 
them tremble over the mouth of hell. Mr. 
Edwards certainly deserved better treat- 
ment than this, and doubtless a good deal 
of unreasonable passion was visited upon 
him. But however viewed, the sad event 
shows how superficial the Great Awaken- 
ing had been; while it also shows how 
little he had himself done to cultivate in 
the people the nobler qualities of man- 
hood. If the young people were as bad 
as he charged, this fact proves that the 
revival had made no permanent impres- 
sion, but had been followed by a reaction 
which had left the morals of the com- 
munity lower than ever. If the leaders 
of the church were unjust, this fact proves 
that the work of grace was not so deep as 
claimed. ‘The true situation was doubtless 
this: While mere enmity was present and 
had its influence, the time had come when 
outraged human nature rose to make its 
protest.' The people were doubtless tired 
of so much preaching about the depravity 
of man and the vengeance of God; they 
had already heard their babes called vipers 
too often. However this may be, the fact 
is patent that his word of wrath, after a 
trial of more than a score of years, had no 
fruits of gentleness, tenderness, or compas- 
sion to show. And how could it? The 
appeal to fear had been made ; the method 
of excitement had been tried; and _ his 
pitiless expulsion, if not the direct result, 
was a part of the outcome of that experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Edwards was able to make men 
tremble, but he was not able to make them 
love virtue; he was able to excite them 
about religion, but he was not able to train 


1 Miller, in his biography of Jonathan Edwards, 
— Sparks’s American Biography, Vol. VUIIL.,— 
takes a very superficial view of this event. 
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them in goodness; he was able to over- 
power them for the moment, but he was 
not able to attach people to himself by 
any ardent and purifying affection. He 
lacked the highest power of the ministry, 

the capacity to impart moral enthu- 
siasm. ‘To inspire men to undertake great 
enterprises is the test of the minister’s 
greatness, — to raise up men to champion 
a reform, as did Luther ; to equip apostles 
of humanity, as did Channing; but this 
gift Edwards did not possess. He has 
been honored by many as the mighty 
defender of an ancient creed, but the 
records of New England do not contain 
the name of any reformer or philanthro- 
pist whose heart he fired, or whose charac- 
ter he fashioned. His terrible picture of 
God’s anger neither sanctified his parish 
nor imparted any great motive to his age. 

And Dr. Allen’s remark that “Edwards 
may be justly called the father of modern 
Congregationalism”’' is neither a happy 
nor a correct characterization of the influ- 
ence of this remarkable man. John Wise 
spoke the authoritative word on Congrega- 
tional policy,” a word which touched the 
character of the Congregational church at 
a more vital point than anything that 
Edwards ever said, and a word also which 
made itself felt in the life of the nation as 
the word of no other man in the first half 
of the eighteenth century was felt.? In 
fact, Jonathan Edwards was a Congrega- 

1 Allen, Yonathan Edwards, p. 270. 

2 John Wise, Vindication of New England 
Churches. 

8 Crooker, “John Wise, the Forgotten Ameri- 
can,” Magazine of Western History, September, 
1888. 
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tionalist by accident, his mind being really 
inclined to Presbyterianism rather than 
toward Independency, following in the 
steps of his imperious father. And even 
the Orthodox branch of the Congregational 
church has never to any considerable ex- 
tent accepted his drastic theology. Neither 
his formula nor his temper has been promi- 
nent among its divines. Moreover, in 
respect to the fate of the Half-Way Cove- 
nant, not a supreme factor any way, it is 
the judgment of Dr. Dexter that he was 
not the chief cause of its abolition,! — and 
on this point no man has a better right to 
speak than the learned editor of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist. It is probable also that 
Dr. Allen has fallen into error, in claiming 
so large a place for Edwards in the move- 
ment for the separation of Church and 
State,?> a problem which he only infer- 
entially touched, and one that was solved 
not by “ chaff-chopping logic,” but by the 
pressure of social and political experience. 

Jonathan Edwards stands before us as a 
melancholy example of a saintly character 
wasted by false dogma; of large abilities 
of both head and heart turned to barren 
uses by a delusion which led him within 
the very borders of monomania. Seldom 
has there been a purer, simpler, more 
earnest, or more diligent life than that of 
Jonathan Edwards; but his efforts were 
ineffectual because he raised his arm against 
human nature itself. Yet his extreme state- 
ments of an old creed contributed toward 
that reaction which gave us a gentler and 
humaner faith. 

1 Dexter, Congregationalism, p. 486. 
2 Allen, Fonathan Edwards, p. 256. 











AT CARLYLE’S GRAVE. 


By Zitella Cocke. 
I sroop by Carlyle’s grave: the speedwell’s bloom — 
A gentle, blue-eyed darling fitly named — 
Had struggled thro’ the earth, and o’er the famed 
And sacred dust, unfrighted by the gloom 
Of Death, smiled in the face of mortal doom, 
Like eyes in Paradise ; and so, methought, 
That midst the strife this giant Thor hath wrought, 
With hammer high uplifted, crying: “ Room 
For Truth,” — fierce and relentless to the wrong, 
With thunder crushing out falsehood and sham, — 
The flowers of patient hope and love will grow 
And richly blossom, fair to see and strong 
To comfort fainting hearts that weary go 
On life’s rough journey, with a holy calm, 
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THE OLD WEST 





CHURCH. 


By Emily Talbot. 





OR eighty years or more, on the rise 
at the corner of Cambridge and 
Lynde streets in Boston, there has 

stood a square, high-shouldered, open- 


hearted-looking church. ‘There it stands 
to-day in dignity and repose, the last of 
the old Protestant churches in that quarter 
of the city. Its contrasted colors in brick 
and stone and mortar have been mellowed 
by the hand of time. A small fountain plays 
in the open square in front, sheltered under 
wide-spreading trees. ‘This is the ancient 
West Church, now, alas ! passed into his- 
tory. 

In January, 1737, seventeen persons 
from six different parishes met together, 
and with the help of the two preachers, 
Prince and Foxcroft, organized a new 
society, the West Boston. They chose as 
their minister William Hooper, who was 
ordained on the 18th of the following 
May. The first meeting-house was a small 





wooden structure, which was 
replaced in 1806 by the pres- 
ent building, considered at 
that time as elegant as it is 
now primitive and venerable. 
But to tell the story of this 
church is not to tell of its 
foundation stones and walls, 
but of how it has, through a 
succession of independent, 
fearless, and able ministers, 
stood for religious and politi- 
cal freedom. 

The first minister, Hooper, 
proved most acceptable to his 
congregation as a teacher and 
preacher, but at the end of 
nine years of faithful service 
he gave offence in a sermon 
which he preached before the 
Association of Congregational 
Ministers, at the usual Thurs- 
day lecture in the First 
Church, and found his ortho- 
doxy the object of suspicion. 
This first minister of the West 
Church appears to have been 
a man of great nobility and 
vigor of mind, and he could 
not brook interference with his carefully 
studied theological views. In his answer 
to the brethren he expresses regret that 
his sermon gave any uneasiness ; his only 
intention “to vindicate the divine 
character from the false and mean impu- 
tations of superstitious men.” His letter 
is one of great modesty, but his nature was 
independent and self-respecting. ‘To one 
of his theological correspondents who had 
cited the trembling of Moses at Mount 
Sinai, in support of the doctrine of fear, 
Hooper replied he did not know that the 
shaking of the prophet “ was mentioned to 
his honor.’”’ He chose to withdraw from 
an atmosphere of spiritual intolerance, as 
thousands have done since. 

Having already listened to an invitation 
from the proprietors of Trinity Church, he 
sailed away on a Sunday in 1747, in the 
man-of-war Cheséer, for England, without 
giving notice to his parishioners. He re 
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ceived Episcopal ordination from Bishop 
Benson, and returned to Boston, and on 
the 28th of August of the same year be- 
came rector of ‘Trinity Church. 

One of Hooper’s sons, his namesake, a 
graduate of Harvard University, studied law 
with James Otis, and as a successful lawyer 
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in Wilmington, North Carolina, signalized 
himself by opposition to the arbitrary meas- 
ures of the government. In 1774 he was a 
delegate to the General Congress in Phila- 
delphia, and he signed the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘The life and character of 
the son illustrate further that really greater 
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act of the father, who signed with pain 


and sealed with tears his own spiritual 
independence. 
Jonathan Mayhew, whom the deserted 
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prietor of Martha’s Vineyard, who pre- 
ceded even Eliot in labors for the conver- 
sion of the Indians. Many other members 
of the Mayhew family were teachers of re- 




















but brave West Boston Society chose, in 
June, 1747, to succeed Hooper, was born 
in Martha’s Vineyard in October, 1720. 
He was the fourth in descent from ‘Thomas 
Mayhew, the first English settler and _ pro- 





ligion among the Indians on the Vineyard. 
lhe father of Jonathan, also a clergyman, 
exhorted his son to form his opinions from 
the Bible, and not from fallible men, agree- 
ing with Robinson in his famous word to 
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his church as it was removing to America, 
that Protestants too blindly follow Luther 
and Calvin, when more light was yet to 
break forth from the Word of God for 
those who sought. The natural indepen- 
dence of a mind thus instructed early as- 
serted itself in clear and strong opinions. 
He seems not to have accepted the five 
points of Calvinistic doctrine as generally 
understood. For this reason, on the day 
appointed for his installation over the 
West Church, but two of the clergymen 
invited to assist presented themselves, and 
the services could not proceed. On the 
second day appointed, eleven out of the 
fifteen churches invited were represented 
by their pastors and delegates. ‘These, 
however, were all from country towns. 
The clergy of Boston not only remained 
away, but afterwards sought to excite popu- 
lar prejudice against Mayhew. ‘There ap- 
pears to have been no doctrinal exami- 
nation of the candidate, though that was 
then considered important. Rev. Mr. 
Gay of Hingham, in his address to the 
candidate, used expressive language when 
he said to him, “I have been pleased to 
observe your thirst after knowledge and a 
desire to find truth.” 

The Boston clergy declining to exchange 
with him, the young minister devoted him- 
self incessantly to his studies. 
was so great that the seven sermons on the 
Difference between Right and Wrong, pub- 
lished two years after his ordination, at- 
tracted much attention in England, where 
they were republished, and gained for him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Aberdeen University. Dr. Mayhew 
was then twenty-nine years of age. 

The old Tory party had become actively 
engaged in asserting the prerogatives of 
the king, and the 30th of January, the 
anniversary of the death of Charles L., 
was observed by them with great interest 
as a fast. Dr. Mayhew took this occasion, 
in 1750, to preach a sermon on Unlimited 
Obedience and Passive Submission. John 
Adams of this was 


His success 


discourse: “ It 
seasoned with wit and satire superior even 
to Swift or Franklin. .It was read by 
everybody — celebrated by friends and 
abused by enemies. Dr. Mayhew seemed 
to be raised up to revive all the animosity 
of the people against tyranny, both in 
Church and State, and at the same time 
to destroy their bigotry, fanaticism, and 
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inconsistency. ‘To draw the character of 
Mayhew would be to transcribe a dozen 
volumes. This transcendent genius threw 
all the weight of his great fame into the 
scale of his country and maintained it.” 

A discourse in 1754, on the day of the 
general election, concerning the Nature 
and Design of Civil Government added to 
his reputation as “a master spirit.” 

Notwithstanding a constantly increasing 
distinction as an eloquent preacher, power- 
ful writer, and devout Christian, the name 
of being a heretic hindered and_ nearly 
prevented his marriage. After Dr. May- 
hew had leave to visit Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Clark, Esq., with a view 
to matrimony, some persons interfered to 
the prejudice of the minister. ‘The firm- 
ness of the young people finally prevailed, 
and they were joined in wedlock in 1756. 
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Mrs. Mayhew was a descendant of Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall and the celebrated Whit- 
tingham, and she became by this marriage 
the grandmother of Bishop Wainwright 
and, by her subsequent marriage to Dr. 
Howard, the grandmother of Mrs. Bartol, 
the wife of the last minister of the West 
Church, and of Mrs. Wayland, the wife of 
President Wayland of Brown University. 
Although Mrs. Mayhew was fourteen years 
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younger than her husband, the connection 
was a most happy one. After the death 
of Dr. Mayhew, Hon. Harrison Gray wrote 
to Mr. Hollis of London, one of the patrons 
of Harvard University, “ Mrs. Mayhew is 
a fine accomplished lady, admired and 
almost adored by the whole society.” It 
is said that Mr. Gray’s admiration culmi- 
nated, at a proper time, in an offer of 
marriage ; but Mrs. Mayhew preferred the 
estimable Dr. Howard, who succeeded Dr. 
Mayhew as minister of the West Church, 
to the distinguished and opulent Mr. Gray, 
the attached friend of her husband. 

In 1704 the bishops and other clergy 
of the Episcopal Church in England had 
formed under royal patronage a society for 
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propagating the Gospel in foreign parts. 
In 1762 it began to appear that the work 
of the society had been diverted from the 
original intention, and “ it was really using 
the money of the English Church not to 
civilize and Christianize the Indians, but 
in an attempt to Episcopize the descend- 
ants of the Puritans.” This clerical party 





was agreed in wishing to have entire con- 
trol of the religion of the colonies. The 
influence of Harvard College was so much 
distrusted that they endeavored to secure 
a charter for a new college in North- 
ampton. This, indeed, had been privately 
granted by Governor Bernard. In this 
act, however, he was thought to have ex- 
ceeded his lawful authority. Dr. Mayhew 
wrote the able remonstrance which was 
presented by the overseers of Harvard 
College. It is a paper of great value to 
any one interested in institutions of learn- 
ing. “At this time,” says John Adams, 
“the colonists justly apprehended that 
bishops and dioceses and priests and tithes 
were to be imposed on them by Parlia- 
ment.” ‘The successful oppo- 
sition to the advocates of 
canon and feudal law was ably 
led by Dr. Mayhew, and had 
great influence on the ultimate 
independence of the colonies. 

Dr. Mayhew’s ardor in. be- 
half of civil liberty was strik- 
ingly shown in the vigor of 
his opposition to the Stamp 
Act. His letters describing 
the views of the people and 
their firm opposition to oppres- 
sive acts on the part of Parlia- 
ment were shown by his friend, 
Mr. Hollis, to the prime min- 
ister of England, and they with 
other proofs of a like charac- 
ter were among the influences 
which led to the repeal of the 
Act. 

The federation of the colo- 
nies was first suggested by May- 
hew. He wrote to James Otis : 
“You have heard of the com- 
munion of churches. I set out 
to-morrow for Rutland to assist 
at an ecclesiastical council, 
not expecting to return this 
week. While I was thinking 
of this in my bed, the great 
use and importance of a com- 
munion of colonies appeared to me in a 
strong light, which led me immediately to 
set down this hint to transmit to you.” 

This journey on horseback to Rutland 
was very exhausting to Dr. Mayhew and 
was followed by a fever, which proved fatal 
on July 9, 1766, when he was in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. His church was 
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overwhelmed with grief, and the commu- 
nity in general with deep sorrow. Several 
of the clergy who had kept aloof from him 
during his public ministry, because of his 
alleged heresy on some theological points, 
when he fell ill held a day of prayer that 
his useful life might be spared ; and some 
of the Episcopal clergy composed special 
collects on the occasion. Rev. Dr. Sewall, 
pastor of the Old South Church, visited 
Dr. Mayhew in his last illness, at the re- 
quest of some members of his church, with 
a particular view to learn his sentiments 
on the Trinity. Dr. Sewall reported that 
he found their friend in such a resigned 
and happy frame of mind that he did not 
think it proper to catechize him about his 
speculative faith. Dr. Cooper, anxious to 
learn if Dr. Mayhew still held unwaveringly 
to his peculiar views, received for answer, 
“My integrity I hold fast and will not let 
it go.” 

In addition to almost extravagant ex- 
pressions of grief both in England and in 
America on the untimely death of Dr. 
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nating memorials were published by his 
parishioners, Harrison Gray and Edmund 
Quincy, Jr. Nearly thirty years later, the 
son of another parishioner, Robert Treat 
Paine, in a commencement poem at Har- 
vard College spoke these notable words : — 


“Then mental freedom first her power display’d, 
And call’d a Mayhew to religion’s aid. 
For this great truth, he boldly led the van, 
That private judgment was a right of man. 
Mayhew disdained that soul-contracting view 
Of sacred truth, which zealous phrensy drew; 
He sought religion’s fountain-head to drink, 
And preached what others only dared to think.” 


In 1767 the fiery, impassioned genius, 
the patriot and Christian minister, Mayhew, 
was succeeded by Simeon Howard, a born 
priest, calm, gentle, and forbearing, but, 
like Mayhew, an “audacious lover of lib- 
erty.” Of him it was said, “ his weakness 
never degenerated into cowardice, his cau- 
tion could not wear the livery of fear.” 
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The British troops, in 1775, 
that signals had been sent to 
nental soldiers in Cambridge 
steeple of the meeting-house, 
from the line where the square belfry now 
stands. They therefore razed the steeple 
to the ground, and later converted the 
building into barracks. Great confusion 
and distress now fell upon the congrega- 
tion. The church in Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, where Dr. Howard had at one time 
preached, was now without a minister. To 
this church the peaceful Howard, and such 


suspected 
the Conti- 
from the 
a few feet 


of his congregation as could leave their 
invaded homes, turned and found refuge. 
On landing, Howard was arrested for hav- 
ing no permit to leave Boston, and taken 
to Halifax ; but upon receipt of a letter of 
explanation from General Gage was speed- 
ily set at liberty. For fifteen months he 
labored in the pastoral office for the people 
in Annapolis, securing their love and re 
spect. Returning to Boston, he naturally 
found but a remnant of his society ; but to 
them he devoted himself with earnestness 
and enthusiasm, indifferent to any pecun 
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iary reward. He was soon able to see their 
“weakness transformed to strength,” and 
the society eventually became one of the 
largest and most thriving in Boston. 

President Willard of Harvard University 
said, “ None could hear Dr. Howard’s dis- 
courses and not be edified, unless such as 
prefer doubtful disputations and _ strifes 
about words to wholesome doctrines clearly 
to be understood, and those precepts of 
Christianity which none can misconstrue, 
and which inculcate a good life.” At the 
time of Dr. Howard’s settlement he was 
regarded by many of the clergy as hereti- 
cal in his opinions, and was reputed not to 
be a believer in the Trinity, predestination, 
or total depravity. But the conflict of 
speculative opinions in theology was inter- 
rupted at this time by the turmoil of the 
approaching contest that was to determine 
the political independence of the colonies. 

Dr. Howard showed himself a true pa- 
triot, characterized by candor and charity. 
When called upon to preach on important 
occasions, he frequently sounded the note 
of warning or encouragement in behalf of 
the liberty of his country, and showed the 
connection between true liberty and sound 
learning. He presented the claims of the 
college “to the patronage and assistance 
of the state, in return for the able men 
with which she has furnished the public.” 
He chastised the love of his countrymen 
and countrywomen for show and useless 
ornaments, and insisted on the importance 
of an example of piety and virtue in magis- 
trates. A critical observer remarks that 
the resemblance was striking between May- 
hew and Howard in their general views, 
both in religion and in politics, notwith- 
standing the fact that they belonged to dif- 
ferent types, both in intellect and in tem- 
perament. 

With the authority of kinship Dr. Bartol 
states that “ besides the pulpit of Mayhew 
Dr. Howard had also an inheritance of 
priceless value in Mayhew’s surviving part- 
ner, a woman of great worth as a lofty and 
heroic counsellor, in whom outward attrac- 
tiveness and inward noble-mindedness were 
so joined as to be one and the same thing, 
as in rare instances of personal and spiritual 
beauty we may notice they sometimes are.” 

Dr. Howard’s connection with Harvard 
University was close. He was not only a 
graduate, but for a time a tutor, and later 
served the University with fidelity as an 
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overseer and fellow of the corporation. In 
1798, owing to the illness of President Wil- 
lard, he presided at the public exercises 
on Commencement Day, and gave the de- 
grees. He was also a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and Vice-President of the Humane Society. 
Universally beloved, this eminently wise 
and good man died in 1804, in the seventy- 
second year of his age, and devout men 
carried him to his burial and made great 
lamentation over him. 

It was on the first day of a new year, 
1806, that Charles Lowell, the fourth min- 
ister of the West Church, was ordained. 
Born in Boston in 1782, he graduated from 
Harvard College in 1800, and began the 
study of law. He soon turned his atten- 
tion to theology, and pursued his studies 
for two years in Edinburgh. On the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his settlement, Dr. 
Lowell recalled the unanimity of both the 
parish and the council, as well as the 
beauty and serenity of the day of his ordi- 
nation, as an augury of a peaceful and 
happy union,—an augury, if possible, 
more than fulfilled. 

In sympathy with the thought of his 
people, Lowell, like his predecessors, in- 
sisted upon religious liberty. Hooper had 
withdrawn from the Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers; Mayhew had not 
joined it. Howard in 1784 was invited 
by a specially appointed committee, of 
which Rev. Dr. Eckley was chairman, to 
become a member, but not until after six 
years of consideration did he consent. 
At this time it is said there were not many 
strict Trinitarians in the Congregational 
order in Boston. Howard, by way of ex- 
plaining his act, said, ‘When I was or- 
dained, I was a heretic ; now most of the 
brethren believe as I do.” Thus was the 
West Church, through its minister Howard, 
again a member of the Congregational 
Association. Years rolled on, and again 
in the ebb and flow of opinions contention 
was aroused concerning theological dog- 
mas. Lowell would have nothing to do 
with either party ; he would quarrel with 
noone. He abhorred denominationalism, 
and exclaimed: “ The title of this church 
is Independent Congregational, — it shall 
never be Unitarianized or Trinitarianized, 
so help me God!” He was on such terms 
of exchange with the Old South Church 
that Wisner, about to be settled, in 1821, 
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over the church, begged of him the “ right 
hand of fellowship ” ; but a rigid sectarian- 
ism was again drawing the lines, and in the 
ordaining council a motion was made to 
set aside Lowell and override the candi- 
date’s wish. Dr. F. H. Hedge recalls a 
meeting of the Congregational Association, 
“when after some wrangling on both sides, 
Dr. Lowell rose and, filled with righteous 
indignation, said, ‘You propose a separa- 
tion ; you would have the Trinitarians go 
to Park Street, and the Unitarians to Fed- 
eral Street. Where shall I go? I belong 
to neither of those bodies, and never will. 
This society is charged with a sacred 
charity ; the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased Congregational ministers are largely 
dependent on us for their support; they 
look to our annual contributions for their 
needful bread. If those contributions fail 
by reason of our disputes, if any of those 
widows perish in consequence, their blood 
shall not be found on the skirts of my 
garment.’ ”’ 

Thus one strong, independent spirit 
stayed the act of separation, and thus the 
bond still holds that may again be a vital 
one. ‘The signs of the time are significant. 
This steadfastness of Dr. Lowell, conspic- 
uous in resisting all schisms, is the charac- 
teristic of his ministry upon which interest 
now centres. 

At the end of thirty-one years of pastoral 
service, Dr. Lowell requested that a col- 
league be selected, who should relieve him 
of the more exhausting duties of his office. 
Choice was made of Cyrus A. Bartol, and 
the delicate relation of senior and junior 
pastor was maintained in confidence and 
harmony during the twenty-five years of 
life that were still left to Dr. Lowell. Ser- 
vices commemorative of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Lowell’s ordination were 
held in the West Church on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 13, 1856. In the name of the people, 
the junior minister, Mr. Bartol, expressed 
their tender love and respect in a touching 
tribute. Hymns composed for the occasion 
by Mr. Bartol, Miss H. S. Ware, and Mrs. 
C. W. Richards, were sung. After the 
benediction was pronounced, the aisle was 
thronged by the old and the young who 
wished once more to take the hand of 
their friend and pastor. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Lowell 
was most impressive. One who knew him 
well says of him: “ We have ever in our 
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eye his aspect, with its deep tints of decis- 
ion and flowing lines of benignity; we 
note the flush of a warm temperament, 
through which beams a peace from within 
that transpierces with mild lustre the keen 
eye, and seems to lay the whitening locks 
evermore smooth and even on his placid 
brow ; we feel the atmosphere of ancient 
hymns and prayers that hangs around him, 
and is often vocal on his tongue ; we hear 
the ring of his voice in which an iron 
strength melts into cordial sweetness ; we 
observe the earnest will which in every ges- 
ture is turned to motions of unaffected 
sympathy.” Thus is pictured the saintly 
Lowell, the eloquent preacher, the loving 
pastor, the sire of an honored family, one 
of whom, James Russell Lowell, highly dis- 
tinguished among men of letters, is honored 
throughout the world. 

The settlement of Cyrus A. Bartol as 
junior minister of the West Church took 
place on March 1, 1837. ‘The strength of 
the senior pastor had declined so gradually 
that when the end came Dr. Bartol was 
already folded in the hearts of the people 
by the closest bonds of love and sympathy ; 
their experiences had become his and their 
needs the absorbing interest of his life. The 
banner of liberty, religious and civil, was 
still upheld by the hands of a prophet who 
knew no master save the King of kings, a 
prophet who still lives and walks our streets 
and sits at our firesides, and of whom no 
adequate description or tribute is yet pos- 
sible. 

Some threads of that character, so closely 
interwoven in the purposes and life of the 
West Church, may be here and there 
briefly noticed, because they give color 
and meaning to its work, and in that sense 
already belong to its history. The follow- 
ing condensed abstract of a sermon on 
Public Causes for Gratitude, preached ten 
years after his settlement, shows the atti- 
tude toward public questions which he has 
always maintained : — 

“The progress in the mechanical arts, — the 
features of a man drawn with the pencil of the 
sun’s rays, the thoughts of the heart claiming kin- 
dred with the lightnings of heaven and spanning 
the widest distances between kindred and friends; 
the antidote to pain, the inventive merit of which 
belongs undoubtedly to a fellow-worshipper; the 
railroad, the uniter of interests, the material priest 
that ties the knot of our mutual good will; the liv- 
ing water flowing into the heart of our city; the 
development of Christian benevolence, moral con- 
science, and philanthropic reform,— all this pro- 
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gress is the impulse of His furtherance, and this 
success the grant of His benediction. But the 
highest cause for thanksgiving lies in a more har- 
monious understanding and exposition of religious 
truth. . . . What are called the liberal Christians 
have begun to retire from some dangerous extremes, 
and what are called the Orthodox have shifted their 
ground from the old untenable forms of many of 
their dogmas to meet this countermarch of their 
brethren. One who has never identified himself 
with either party may be permitted in the pulpit 
of an independent Christian church to state now a 
fact, which the philosophical historian will here- 
after impartially narrate, that the doctrines of total 
depravity, decrees, election, infant damnation (par- 
don is needed for uttering that phrase), everlasting 
torments, with all their affiliated conclusions, are 
very much withdrawn on the one side, while 
those of hereditary bias, inward regeneration, the 
atonement, and the influence of the Holy Spirit 
are more positively accepted and as earnestly main- 
tained on the other. I see in vision a new theology 
embracing the best and strongest minds, which 
shall in the future be the intellectual body of the 
very soul of religion, when all sincere believers 
shall feel that they belong to one Christian com- 
monwealth on earth and are bound to one inheri- 
tance in Heaven. And no sect or combination of 
churches can resist this movement, borne as it is 
by the same hand that turns the earth on its axis.” 


These impressive words, uttered forty- 
three years ago, are in spirit at least so near 
fulfilment as to seem to be the words of a 
seer. 

Important influences came into Dr. Bar- 
tol’s life to an unusual extent through per- 
sonal contact with great minds. Daniel 
Webster, Theodore Parker, Edward Ever- 
ett, William Lloyd Garrison, H. W. Bel- 
lows, Horace Bushnell, Charles Sumner, 
Francis Wayland, Wendell Phillips, R. W. 
Emerson, and Henry W. Longfellow, as 
his friends, received from his pulpit honest 
tribute and discriminating eulogy, hiseintent 
being not so much to praise the men as to 
praise the God who made them for instru- 
ments of power and light. Intercourse 
with other noble souls was equally sympa- 
thetic. The names of Thackeray, Fred- 
erika Bremer, Kemble, Jenny Lind, Ole 
Bull, and Rubinstein, are suggestive of a 
play of thought and feeling which, in the 
experience of the beloved pastor, opened 
his soul to a wide and free range of inter- 
est, which went on broadening as the years 
of his ministerial life lengthened into dec- 
ades. ' 

At the end of twenty years of service he 
could say to his people, “I thank God we 
have had nothing of the great staple of his- 
tory, ecclesiastical as well as civil, namely, 
quarrelling and strife, and no minor details 


have been able to divert our attention from 
general ideas and grand aims.” 

A discourse preached before the Minis- 
terial Conference in 1859 is, in its object 
and statements, as true and applicable to- 
day as then. He said: “The demand 
upon the churches to make men religious 
must be met. The key that opens the 
door of the kingdom must not be mistaken. 
It is not criticism, or science, or genius, or 
humanity, or self-culture, but the conscious- 
ness of God in the human soul, whose tests 
and signs shall be in our value for the great 
Bible and all good words and worshipful 
days and holy rites, till all speech become 
love, all expression, aspiration, and life a 
sacrament. Let the sense of Deity in us so 
appear and grow as to lift and sanctify all 
other exercises of our nature.” 

In the spring of 1861 this church shared 
in the common agony of watching the ad- 
vance of the heavy cloud of civil war. Its 
minister, however, declared “ that God had 
interposed for our rescue, that the trumpet 
blown from Heaven was the summons to 
a struggle against our own sins ; that it was 
a time of patriotism, of heroism, of faith 
in God and faith in each other; that the 
world never saw a greater day in the issues 
that are involved.” By such stirring words 
of faith and confidence was the standard 
of human liberty, which had been planted 
by Mayhew, upheld by his latest successor. 

Soon came the first battle, and the gloom 
and despair at “the dreadful sacrifice.” 
The pastor of the West Church said, “ It 
is the law of our life that all earthly prog- 
ress in every good cause starts in sacri- 
fice, lives on sacrifice, and without ever 
new sacrifice would faint and die.” The 
church had offered her sons, and now some 
of the noblest had fallen in behalf of their 
country. ‘The valiant leader did not falter 
under suffering, but was glad that whatever 
sacrificial price must be paid by laying 
upon the altar the manhood from the pews, 
there was no surrender of justice, freedom, 
or any human right. He rejoiced that they, 
the vanished, South as well as North, 
were together sufferers and redeemers for 
the common sins of the nation. ‘The atone- 
ment by blood had come, and “ never was 
an operation so awfully sublime of the jus- 
tice and restoring power of God.” These 
few words portray but dimly the sadness 
and bitterness of the sufferings of the West 
Church during the long, dark days of the 
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Civil War, or the courage and heroism in- 
spired by its pastor. But the country was 
redeemed, and the West Church never 
lamented her sacrifices. 

The story of the West Church cannot 
be even suggested without calling up 
visions of Elizabeth Howard Bartol, the 
saintly wife of its last minister. Frail in 
body, but with a devotion and zeal long 
consecrated to the Lord’s service, her feet 
were swift and tireless in seeking out the 
objects of her solicitude, and her hands 
never weary in ministering to the needs of 
the poor and suffering, of the soldiers in 
camp and field, or the sick and wounded 
on furlough at home. Up and down the 
noisy streets, in and out of the houses of 
rich and poor, in sorrow and joy, in mis- 
fortune and poverty, her heart was ever 
prompt to give comfort and sympathy 
from overflowing stores. 

The years following the close of the 
Civil War were, in the life of Dr. Bartol, 
so fruitful in thought and purpose which 
touched closely the religious needs and 
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experience of society as well as of the 
churches, that thenceforth the West Church 
could not claim him as all her own, but he 
became an unconscious leader and an ac- 
knowledged inspiration in a wider sphere. 
His printed words were read weekly by 
thousands, who were thus led to broader 
thinking and better living. All these rec- 
ognized the truth of the word spoken to 
the ministry thirty years before, that men 
need most not creeds or dogmas, but “ the 
consciousness of God in the soul.” 

Three years ago that common Christian 
fellowship which he had foreseen drew 
men of all creeds to the old West Church 
to commemorate the half-century of the 
Christian ministry of Dr. Bartol and the 
century and a half of the existence of 
the church. From this venerable and 
silent edifice has gone forth many a mes- 
senger of the Christian religion teaching 
the liberty wherewith Christ had made it 
free. Thus has been extended the influ- 
ence of the West Church: but worship 
here is ended ; its doors are closed. 


MY FAITH. 


By Arthur Graves Canfield. 


BE not an anchor, O my faith, to lie 
On ocean’s oozy floor, dim fathoms deep, 
Where dead, forgotten things forever sleep, 
And tumult of the waves comes never nigh, 


And e’en beyond the glimpse of day’s great eye, 
Thy task to clutch and blindly cling and keep 
‘My boat at rest,—Zin front the self-same sweep 

Of well-known coast, o’erhead the self-same sky. 


Nay, rather, when the mighty winds are free, 
Be thou the needle loyal to thy North, 
To bid my bark the utmost isles explore. 
Better go down amid the tempest’s roar 
Than rot in land-locked bays and put not forth 
At hearing of the loud-entreating sea. 














BEYOND THE BRIDGE. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 





HE night was over, but 
day had not yet ap- 
peared. A sort of pale 
transparency shone 
everywhere on the 
horizon ; only in the 
south the sky was still 
of a dusky blue. The 
baying of dogs had 

ceased, but everywhere the long dimin- 

uendo of cock-crow struck musically on 
the ear. The surface of the millpond lay 
like a tarnished mirror, and as the dawn 
grew brighter a cloud of milky vapor rose 
and waved wraith-like over the water. 

Earth itself seemed to exhale a breath to 

meet the coming day. 

In the forest all was yet dark. Broad- 
winged bats flitted above the openings of 














the tree-tops, through which the morning. 


star shone with a heavenly brightness, and 
the chirping of innumerable birds went up 
in a drowsy ecstasy. The short cascades 
of the mountain brook flashed indistinctly 
between its banks ; the leaves of the poplar 
hung motionless; that chill which pre- 
cedes the dawn was in the air. Suddenly 
a thrush started from her nest in the 
thicket, and was followed by another, and 
another. A flush of red light mounted to 
the zenith ; the sheep began to bleat in 
the pasture and the cows to low at the 
gate; the village whistle sounded ; carts 
rumbled over the stony road, and a hum 
of newly wakened life announced that the 
round of labor had begun. 

The scattered cottages beyond the 
bridge were not more backward than their 
neighbors in paying tribute to the morn- 
ing sun. From even the humblest chim- 
ney rose afew puffs of blackish smoke, 
followed by the thread of blue which shows 
that the fire is burning merrily beneath. 
Old women came out in flannel shawls, 
their aprons swelling with corn; gypsy- 
hued children were sent to the pile for 
chips, and made themselves carts of the 
rusty pans they carried. A young work- 
man presently appeared at one of the 
doors and crossed the yard at a rapid 
stride, —a handsome, straight-limbed fel- 


low he was, his suit of russet jeans and 
mechanic’s cap setting off the sunburnt, 
olive cheek, dark hair, and full gray eye. 
In his hand he carried a hammer and saw 
and a square wooden tray of nails, and as 
he stepped out into the glowing air, he 
looked no unapt type of the man who 
still goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening. The bridge, to 
which he directed his steps, lay across a 
deep and rocky channel which bore wit- 
ness to the first strength of the torrent 
which had since dwindled to a loitering 
stream. ‘The passage over this ravine had 
been guarded by posts and rails at the 
lower side, and these were newly sur- 
mounted by a round and heavy oak stick, 
one end of which was riveted to an enor- 
mous boulder by iron nuts and bolts, while 
the other was spiked to the trunk of a 
massive beech, whose huge gnarled roots 
seemed to grapple with the soil as its 
straight shaft rose like granite toward mid- 
air; thus nature bulwarked the bridge on 
either side. Other additions had lately 
been made, and the repairing was not 
quite finished, for here the workman threw 
down his box and fell to adjusting the 
braces, bending his powerful hand to the 
blows that fixed the great nails in place. 

Just as he was putting the final strokes 
to his work, a young girl came tripping up 
the high-road with a basket on her arm. 
She wore a pink cotton frock, and her 
dark brown locks escaped from under the 
capacious eaves of a stiff pink sun-bonnet. 

‘Good morning, Ellen,” he exclaimed, 
pushing his visor back as she drew near. 
“What takes you out so early?” 

“I’m going up to North Hill for berries 
before the sun grows hot,” answered the 
girl, pausing on the bridge with a rather 
unwilling air. ‘“ But you’ve finished your 
work already,” she added in a moment. 

“Yes, I have to be at the shop at seven 
—this is an extra job,” said the young 
mechanic, who had now laid aside his 
tools and was absently notching his initials 
into the bark of the high oak rail; “I get 
paid by the Road Commissioners.” 

“'That’s where we used to go trouting 
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together — don’t you ever come here any 
more?” asked the girl meditatively, lean- 
ing over the side of the bridge so that 
their faces were reflected for a moment 
side by side in the brown pool beneath. 

“ No —at least, not often ; I don’t have 
time. I’m thinking of going away, Ellen, 
— quitting the state. I have other things 
besides fishing to think of now.” 

Ellen started, and a slight flush rose to 
her face. ‘Yes, indeed,” she replied, from 
some prompting of maidenly pride. “I 
have other things to think of, too: I’m to 
take the district school in the fall. David 
has got me the place. And your father?” 
she added, looking up after a pause. 

Oh, of course he was saddled with a 
half-witted, helpless old man — it was kind 
of Ellen to remind him of that. And then 
that demon of taciturnity entered in, which 
visits every son of Calvin. “Of course 
he’ll come too ; we must sell off the farm,” 
he answered, hardening his lip. “It’s a 
chance in a foundry in York State — the 
right sort of man. I shall be bettering 
myself. I shall get better pay. And you’re 
going to teach in the school-house !_ ‘That’s 
a grand sort of life. Not that it’s any con- 
cern of mine.” No concern of his! Very 
well, wasn’t that what she wanted? “I 
shan’t ever come back, ’tisn’t likely.” 

The brook prattled dreamily on while 
these words were exchanged, and the breath 
that had formed them dispersed on the 
sunny air. Ellen called up all her pride 
and still talked of her prospects: how her 
sister had gone to the town as a milliner’s 
’prentice, and what kind things David had 
said of her reading before the School 
Board. Her family stood above his, — 
that made the sting sharper, — divided by 
one of those barely perceptible lines no- 
where more jealously preserved than in 
rural society. ‘The young man responded 
at random, still cursing himself; and with 
every word that was spoken certainty en- 
tered more deeply into his soul. She! 
why should she care for him? he thought, 
as she left him at last—she, with her 
learning and books and her eyes that went 
to your soul? (Poor Ellen, it was but a 
primitive thing, this learning of hers, which 
made such an impression on the machin- 
ist, with his large, clumsy hands!) She 
knew how he loved her—no matter, let 
her call him a fool! ‘To-morrow he was 
to give his decision. Well, the answer 
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was ready. He would go away and never 
return ; and besides, there was David. 


The hours went by and the sun grew 
warm in the heavens. A delicious blue 
haze rested above the pond, withdrawing 
the farther shore into an illimitable dis- 
tance. It was that high-tide of midsum- 
mer, when Earth opens her hand with 
bounty, scatters with prodigality. The 
hedgerows were full of berries which glis- 
tened like gems, black-stemmed and red- 
stemmed, crimson, orange, and blue, whole- 
some and poisoned ripening together. The 
wild grape spread an impenetrable canopy 
of leaves, green above, but beneath of the 
palest russet. Milkweed blossoms and 
thistles yielded their heavy scent in the 
marsh, where innumerable grasses were 
maturing their knots of seed, and acres of 
gold thread lifted their straggling fringes. 
Nor was Nature less lavish in sustaining 
her living forms, those armies of creatures 
that ran, crawled, flew, swam, dived, bur- 
rowed, and glided. All these flourished, 
grew, and were fed, and in death returned 
to her crucible. 

Beside the bridge the morning slipped 
drowsily by to the ceaseless plash of the 
water. Charcoal-burners drove past in 
their high smutted carts ; now and then a 
weasel was seen on the bank, or a musk- 
rat dived in the pool; and then for hours 
there was silence broken only by the dron- 
ing of insects. It was almost noon when 
a bare-legged, six-year-old child came 
slowly down the course of the _ brook, 
singing shrilly to herself, hat pushed back 
on her neck, straight locks hanging about 
her ears, and arms weighed down with the 
bright rose-purple of thimble-berry flowers. 
This was Nannie, the Widow Carnegie’s 
grandchild ; an orphan, for her mother was 
dead ; a nameless child, it was said, with 
a soldier’s blood in her veins— but that, it 
was shame to think of. An elfin creature 
she looked, with her restless eyes and her 
naked, sun-browned feet, almost as expres- 
sive as hands, clinging to the wet, mossy 
stones like the feet of some mud-delving 
animal. 

“«« And never, never see him any more,’ ”’ 
sang the little one, rocking to and fro and 
half closing her eyes, with a curious flitting 
expression of physical delight when she 
felt the cool thread of the water under her 
foot. Over her shoulder the falls seemed 
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to rise like pale fire ; this was a wonderful 
place, this bed of the waters. In the 
hobble bush yonder was a catbird’s nest, 
five young birds with their red-gray bodies 
tufted with blackish down and their heads 
never raised except at the coming of 
worms. Down there were other worms 
in stone cases, which could only be dragged 
out by force ; down in the shadow of the 
bridge there were timbers with jutting ends, 
set thick with dark green ferns, and cold 
in the broadest noonday. So she stood, 
weaving back and forth and peering into 
the glassy basin beyond, when suddenly 
her foot slipped on the weedy stones, she 
lost her balance and was thrown, face 
downward, into the shallow current. ‘This 
current swung round under the bridge by 
a shelving rock, worn to a narrow arch be- 
neath, its dank sides beaded with eternal 
moisture. The child was dazed or blinded 
by the fall; one feeble, convulsive struggle 
darkened the stream ; one feeble, terrified 
cry went up and was drowned by the angry 
fluting of the catbird: then she was swept 
with stunning force against the face of the 
rock, her body plunged and was lost in 
the pool, and only the purple flowers rode 
tranquilly down the stream. 

Who knows what flash of violent con- 
sciousness lighted for a moment that busy 
and curious soul? Who knows what intol- 
erable longing surged through the awful 
chambers of thought, which a chance word 
may have broken in and unsealed before 
their time? ‘The little life had gone out 
unobserved as it came uncherished into 
the world; and the brook flowed on in 
the silence, and gave no sign. 

Again the long bright hours went by, and 
the sun declined in the west ; it was not until 
late in the afternoon that the report was 
generally spread that the Widow Carne- 
gie’s grandchild had strayed away and was 
missing. Messages went to and fro; old 
experiences were revived ; a party was or- 
ganized, heads were shaken, and the word 
“ judgment” was heard. 

“QO, come, hasten up now a bit!” ex- 
horted old Reuben, pursing up his com- 
fortable, weather-beaten face as he stood 
at the widow’s door with a small knot of 
men. “You're thinkin’ of the time when 
you was young and the mountings was 
likely full of painters and wolves, but, 
Lord bless ye! that child is asleep in the 
lee of a haystack, as safe as if she was to 
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hum in her bed. W’y, I’ll wager my sup- 
per she is! Yes, yes, I run away often 
and was lost times out o’ mind, but it 
didn’t never do me no hurt. Mebbe you 
think some pedler has stole her, with her 
boots kicked off and her bunnit halfway 
down her back!” and Reuben broke into 
a hearty guffaw at this laughable supposi- 
tion. ‘There now, Mis’ Carnegie, don’t 
you be troubled a mite, and we’ll hev her 
back here — eh, boys?” 

And so the widow sat down by the 
hearth, and turned up her dress and dried 
the few painful tears that come only to 
glaze the sunken eyes of the old. 

*‘ She couldn’t have fallen into the brook 
and been drowned?” said one of the 
younger men as they went outside. 

“The brook? W’y, there ain’t water 
enough there to drown a sizable chipmunk. 
There’s the pond— but I don’t think, 
though, she’d hev gone so fur.” 

Darkness descended and the moon 
would not rise until late. The party of 
men set out then with dogs and lanterns, 
scouring the woods, beating the brush, and 
calling her name aloud. Will, the young 
mechanic, was among them, and when at 
eleven o’clock they returned, to be followed 
by a relay, he stopped at the widow’s cot- 
tage with two or three others, to let her 
know that their search had been, so far, un- 
successful. As they came up the path he 
caught a glimpse of the girl that he loved 
through the half-open door, and her image 
burnt itself into his mind like the picture 
of Mercy in an old book that he had once 
handled in childhood. Will drew a hard 
breath and turned off to throw himself 
down in the dense shade of a chestnut, 
whose rounded leafy head rose heavy with 
flowers. She would have to go back by 
this way, and at least he could watch her, 
for the moon had risen now and was bath- 
ing the fields in light. 

A few moments later Ellen stole from 
the cottage and glided up the road toward 
her home. As she came to the bridge, 
she paused, and a violent fluttering seized 
her heart. She pressed both hands against 
her side, and looked up and down the sol- 
itary road, in which no living thing ap- 
peared. Then suddenly she fell on her 
knees and pressed her cheek and_ her 
breast to her lover’s name, and again and 
again she kissed it, in that ecstasy of half 
maternal feeling that sweeps over a young 
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girl’s soul when she first acknowledges her 
love. Almost beneath her, its little face 
turned partly up to the moonlighted 
surface of the water, lay the child who 
had never stretched out its hands to 
a mother’s bosom —whom earth’s dark 
shadows clouded in its birth, and whose 
last cry went up unheeded. 

But the prophet lips of nature kept their 
secret. The young girl rose and vanished 
through the woods; the young man left 
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his tarrying-place and turned him to his 
dreams ; for Love is not less unconscious 
than is Death of the other’s solemn near- 
ness. The old woman dozed in her chair 
under the feeble rays of the lamp which 
still burned dimly at the cottage window ; 
the halloos of the men grew faint in the 
distance, as more than one lay sleeping on 
the cushions of the forest ; and the white 
highway still rolled down in the moonlight 
like a path for happy love. 
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By W. H. Brownson. 


HE present Speaker of 
the National House 
of Representatives has 
certainly excited the 
interest of the whole 
country by his posi- 
a tion in a contest the 
pS» most spirited that has 
occurred in Congress for more than a quar- 
ter of acentury. His political opponents 
criticise his official acts, but all acknowl- 
edge his skill and his ability. 

Thomas Brackett Reed was born in 
Portland, Me., October 18, 1839. His 
father, Captain Thomas B. Reed, was also 
a native of Portland, born on Peak’s Island, 
now a fashionable summer resort, in Port- 
land Harbor. His mother, who is still liv- 
ing at the age of eighty years, was Matilda 
Prince Mitchell of North Yarmouth. Cap- 
tain Reed was master at different times of 
various small coasting vessels. He was a 
man rather below the average size, but 
active, and noted for his great physical 
strength. He was a man of moderate, 
pleasant disposition, and not a_ ready 
talker. Speaker Reed greatly resembles 
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his mother in many respects. In feature 
he is much like her, and he largely inherits 
from her his ready wit and sarcasm. He 
also gets his large figure from his mother’s 
side of the family. 

The old Sumner house, so called, in 
which Mr. Reed was born, still stands on 
Hancock Street in Portland. It is the next 
house but one to the birthplace of the poet 
Longfellow. Fifty years ago that part of 
Portland was occupied by the thriftiest 
families of the city, but its prestige has 
long since departed. This locality escaped 
the great fire of 1866, and many old- 
fashioned dwellings may still be seen there 
under the shadows of the ancient elms. 
Mr. Reed was less than three years of age 
when the family moved to Brackett Street, 
where they resided until Captain Reed’s 
death, not long ago. Speaker Reed’s 
mother now lives with his only sister, Mrs. 
Elisha W. Conley, on Bramhall Street. 

Mr. Reed’s boyhood was not eventful. 
He attended the city schools, and fitted 
for college in the Boys’ High School, 
under Master Moses Lyford. As a youth, 
he was quiet and studiqus, a good scholar, 
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and able to grasp ideas rather more readily 
than his mates. He was fond of boyish 
sports, and was always a favorite with his 
young comrades. He was nearly seven- 
teen years old when he entered Bowdoin 
College ; and he graduated in 1860, just 
before he had attained his majority. To- 
wards his college expenses his father was 
able to give him very little help, and he 
consequently had to rely almost wholly on 
his own resources. . His classmates in col- 
lege speak of him as always an original 
fellow, with ideas of his own, and by no 
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means slow to impart them to others. In 
college, on several occasions, he showed 
the qualities of a leader in a marked 
degree. He was prominent in the meet- 
ings of his class and in the debates of the 
literary societies. During the first years 
of his college course he paid less attention 
to the regular studies than to general read- 
ing, devouring whatever came in his way. 
In the last two years that he was at Bruns- 
wick he changed considerably, devoting 
himself entirely to his studies, and almost 
invariably being ready with a perfect reci- 
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tation. He showed no special aptitude for 
mathematics or the sciences, but evinced 
a strong liking for literature, philosophy, 
and the languages. Among his classmates 
who have attained distinction are Hon. 
W. W. Thomas, at present United States 
Minister to Sweden and Norway, Hon. 
Joseph W. Symonds, late associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, General 
John M. Brown of Portland, Hon. L. G. 
Downes of Calais, Hon. H. H. Burbank of 
Saco, and Amos L. Allen, now his private 
secretary. 

Directly after his graduation from col- 
lege, Mr. Reed obtained the position of an 
assistant teacher in the Boys’ High School 
in Portland. He performed the duties 
capably, but at the end of a year resigned, 
having never intended to devote himself 
to teaching permanently. He entered, in 
September, 1861, the law office of Howard 
& Strout in Portland, of which firm S. C. 
Strout, Esq., is still in active practice. He 
devoted himself to his law studies for 
nearly two years. He was a diligent and 
painstaking student. Occasionally he was 
required to examine a question of law for 
submission to the law court; and it was 
observed that not only did he show a 
complete comprehension of the points at 
issue, but he always went to the very bot- 
tom of the matter. In all his investiga- 
tions he displayed a great deal of logical 
power. Before he had completed his legal 
studies, he determined to try his fortune 
in the West. On account of his lack of 
means, he took a steerage passage in a 
sailing vessel for California, and had a 
tedious and uncomfortable voyage round 
the Horn. He taught school for a short 
time in Stockton, and later resumed the 
study of law in San José. California did 
not please him so much as he expected, 
and he determined to go back to his native 
state. Returning to Portland, he obtained, 
in 1864, an appointment as Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster in the Navy, serving in that 
position for about a year. 

In 1865 Mr. Reed was admitted to the 
bar in Portland, and opened a law office. 
He was successful from the start, and in 
three years he had worked his way to the 
front. He was chosen to represent his 
native city in the lower branch of the state 
legislature in 1868, though he had a sharp 
contest in the caucuses because he was so 
little acquainted in political circles. That 
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was the beginning of a career of public 
service which has never been broken by a 
defeat. He served in the legislature with 
ability, and was re-elected the following 
year. It was during his second term that 
the very animated contest occurred be- 
tween Hannibal Hamlin and Lot M. Mor- 
rill for election to the United States Senate. 
Mr. Reed was a conspicuous supporter of 
Mr. Morrill, and in his behalf made a 
powerful speech, which is described as 
both fiery and brilliant, and which at- 
tracted universal attention to himself. It 
is worthy of note that, although Mr. Reed 
opposed Mr. Hamlin then to the extent 
of his ability, they afterwards, when serv- 
ing together in Congress, the one in the 
Senate and the other in the House, became 
fast friends ; and that friendship has been 
maintained up to the present day. 

In 1870 three important events of Mr. 
Reed’s life took place, —he served in the 
state Senate, became Attorney General cf 
Maine, and was married. In the upper 
branch of the legislature he took a promi- 
nent part in every important debate, mak- 


ing more than one speech which turned 
all eyes toward him. While the legisla- 


ture was still in session, he was chosen 
Attorney General, to succeed Hon. William 
P. Frye; but he did not take the oath of 
office until after adjournment. As Attor- 
ney General he was able and brilliant in 
every respect. He presented his cases in 
clear and concise terms, readily marshal- 
ling the strong points of his own side, and 
seizing the weak parts of his opponent’s 
argument. He had many important trials 
while he was Attorney General, among 
them being State zs. Cleveland, for mur- 
der ; State vs. Kingsbury, for arson ; State 
vs. Peck, a bond case, involving many in- 
tricate legal points; State vs. the Grand 
Trunk Railway, for carelessly killing a man ; 
State vs. Leach, a case in which a Register 
of Deeds was charged with giving a false 
certificate ; State vs. the Maine Central 
Railroad, for causing the death of a per- 
son by negligence ; and others. So much 
legal ability did he display in all these 
cases, that many of his friends advised him 
to let politics alone and devote himself to 
his profession ; but he had an inclination 
for public life, and when the opportunity 
presented itself, he determined to follow 
his natural bent. In 1872 he retired from 
the office of Attorney General, and for 
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two years devoted himself to his private 
practice. In 1874 and for two years there- 
after, he was elected Solicitor of the city 
of Portland, an office of less importance 
than that of Attorney General, which he 
filled with great acceptance and with his 
then recognized ability. 

In 1876 Mr. Reed entered the field as a 
candidate for election to represent the first 
Maine district in the Forty-fifth Congress. 
Hon. John H. Burleigh, the sitting member, 
was opposed to him and was a strong can- 
didate, especially in the southern portion 
of the district where he resided. ‘The con- 
test in the caucuses was spirited everywhere 








Mr. Reed's Birthplace, 
throughout the district. In Portland Mr. 
Reed was honored by the largest vote that 
has ever been cast for a candidate before 
the city caucuses. Asa matter of fact Mr. 
Reed has habitually run ahead of his ticket 
in Portland, and has always been loyally 
supported by his native city. In the race 
for the nomination Burleigh was defeated 
in the Republican district convention, but 
by a very small margin. Since that time 
no one has contested the nomination 
against Mr. Reed, it being conceded to 
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him as a matter of course. The first dis- 
trict has always been considered doubtful 
and close. In 1876 Mr. Reed was elected 
by a vote of 16,235 to 15,143 for Good- 
win, the Democratic candidate. In 1878 
Mr. Reed stood up for honest money, and 
it was only by the division of the opposi- 
tion that he saved a defeat. The vote 
stood: Reed, 13,483; Anderson, Demo- 
crat, 9,333; Gove, Greenbacker, 6,348. 
In 1880 the Democrats and Greenbackers 
combined, or ‘ fused,” against him, and 
came very near defeating him. ‘The vote 
was, Reed, 16,920, Anderson, 16,803. 
There were threats of contesting his seat 
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in Congress, but they were not carried out. 
In 1882 all the Congressmen were elected 
on one ticket by the state at large. In 
1884 Reed had 17,594 votes, against 16,679 
for Cleaves, Democrat. In 1886 Reed 
defeated Clifford, Democrat, by a vote of 
15,625 to 14,299. In 1888 the first dis- 
trict was practically taken out of the doubt- 
ful class, Reed receiving 18,288 votes, 
against 15,855 for Emery, Democrat. 

Mr. Reed had not long been in Congress 
before his ability was recognized by his 
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colleagues, and his readiness in debate 
was a source of discomfort to the opposi- 
tion. Inthe Forty-fifth Congress he served 
on the Committee on ‘Territories, Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, and the select committee on alleged 
frauds in the presidential election. In the 
Forty-sixth Congress he was placed on the 
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Judiciary Committee, and in the Forty- 
seventh Congress was chairman of that 
committee. In the same Congress he 
served on the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the ‘Treasury Department and was 
a member of the Committee on Rules. 
He has been on the Committee on Rules 
ever since, through five consecutive Con- 
gresses, and is now chairman ex officio of 
that committee. He was a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses. 
When he had served two terms in Con- 
gress he was an acknowledged leader. At 
the opening of the Forty-seventh Congress 
Mr. Reed was a prominent candidate for 
Speaker before the Republican caucus. It 
took sixteen ballots to effect a choice. Mr. 
Keifer was the nominee of the caucus and 
was elected Speaker, the Republicans then 
having the preponderance. ‘The Forty- 
eighth Congress was Democratic, and Mr. 
Keifer received the complimentary vote of 
his party for Speaker. In the Forty-ninth 
and Fiftieth Congresses, both Democratic, 
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Mr. Reed was the Republican candidate 
for Speaker. ‘There are few who do not 
remember his triumphant nomination and 
consequent election as Speaker of the Fifty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. Reed’s great work in Congress has 
been his persistent opposition to the prac- 
tice of filibustering. He has always con- 
tended strongly for 
the right of the ma- 
jority to transact the 
business of the coun- 
try, unhindered by 
the dilatory tactics 
of the minority. His 
long experience on 
the Committee on 
Rules has fortified 
him at every point 
for the position in 
which he is now 
placed. He has con- 
tributed to the Cen 
tury and North 
American Review 
several admirable 
articles on the Rules 
of Congress. 

Mr. Reed’s first 
speech of impor- 
uand tance in the House 

of Representatives 
was in the second session of the Forty-fifth 
Congress, a powerful presentation of the 
arguinents against the bill to reimburse the 
college of William and Mary, in Virginia, 
for property destroyed during the war. 
Early in his congressional career he had 
come in contact with the ablest debaters 
in the House, and had invariably van- 
quished them in ready repartee. His 
manner of saying things, as much as the 
very wit of them, made them irresistibly 
laughable. His witticisms are frequently 
quoted in the newspapers and laughed at 
by men of both parties. An apt meta- 
phor, in the course of a debate, is remem 
bered to this day, though often misquoted. 
In 1880, Davis of North Carolina made an 
earnest speech on the resolution with ref- 
erence to the electoral count. Reed made 
a witty and convincing reply. He was 
several times interrupted by different mem- 
bers of the opposition, and finally Finley 
of Ohio persisted in asking him a ques- 
tion. Reed, having in a few words disposed 
of it so completely that the questioner was 
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greatly discomfited, added, “‘ Now, having 
embalmed that fly in the liquid amber of 
my discourse, I wish to proceed,” which 
he was allowed to do, amid shouts of 
laughter from both sides of the House. 
Mr. Reed has always taken a prominent 
part in the debates on the tariff question ; 
and in fact there have been very few im- 
portant measures before Congress on which 
he has not had something to say. For a 
number of years he has been the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Republican side of the 
House, and his elevation to the Speaker’s 
chair was a just recognition of his previous 
services. The solid qualities of the man 
are recognized alike by Republicans and 
Democrats, North and South. 

Mr. Reed was married in 1870 to Mrs. 
Susan P. Jones, daughter of Rev. S. H. 
Merrill, the honored chaplain of the First 
Maine Cavalry. Dr. Merrill was an able, 
sensible man, and Mrs. Reed has many of 
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his best qualities. They have one daugh- 
ter, Catharine, who is about fourteen years 
of age. ‘Their present residence in Port- 
land is on the corner of Deering and State 
streets, a substantial, square brick house, 
surrounded by elegant dwellings. Mrs. 
Reed is much liked in Washington society, 
and sustains her marked position as wife 
of the Speaker with tact and grace. 
Speaker Reed owes his success wholly 
to his eminent ability, not to any apt- 
ness for political manoeuvring. He has 
few of the characteristics of a politician. 
He is outspoken, and has therefore plenty 
of enemies, even in his own party, but in 
the light of his success they are doubtless 
growing fewer. When asked lately if he 


thought his party would at some future 
day run ‘him for the presidency, he is said 
to have made the characteristic reply, 
“They might do worse, and I think they 
will.” 





COMPENSATION. 
By Richard E. Burton. 


WITHIN the desert, cowled and vigil-worn, 
The eremite in prayer and fasting bides ; 

All world delights his holy thinkings scorn : 
The Book, the crucifix, his only guides. 


But on a morn when flamed the rising sun 
And scared the panther from the open plain, 

The eremite, his night-time watching done, 
Broke bread, and would his missal con again. 


Then came a thought and slunk into his mind, 
Compounded half of lust and half of hate ; 

And for an hour his soul was sick and blind, 
And he a worldling moaning at his fate. 


While in a city’s most unholy place, 
There came unto a knave, a tippling clod, 
A thought as tender as a child’s small face, 
And white as is the vestiture of God. 
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By Sallie Foy White. 


was worth while being a girl 
twenty-five years ago, if only 
for the pleasure of reading 
Barbara’s History when it 
was first given to the world. 
It is rarely that a book brings 
so much real delight as did 
that to the young people at 
the time it was published. It 
was so fascinating from the very first line 
to the very last ; it was so sweet and pure ; 
just the record of a girl’s life, who wasn’t a 
wonderful girl in any way, but was*just the 
every-day sort of girl, such as we know 
scores of. It was the humanity in the book 
that made it so attractive ; that gave it the 
power which all understood, but none could 
explain. No other novel has ever been to 
me quite what this was. Charles Auchester 
and a sweet English story, S¢. O/ave’s, came 
the nearest to sharing my regard with it, 
but, much as I liked these books, they were 
not the first in my regard. That place of 
honor was given to Barbara’s History. J 
have wondered quite recently whether the 
woman would echo the opinion of the 
child, and I have been intending to try 
the experiment, by reading the story again 
with my own young daughter, who is just 
the age that I was when I first became ac- 
quainted with Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
through her book, and gave her the warm 
devotion which girls so often give to the 
women who write books for them. From 
that time I treasured everything that came 
to me of or by Miss Edwards. Looking 
over a book of quotations which I kept 
about the time I read Barbara’s History, 
I find scraps of poetry, by Miss Edwards, 
gathered from the English papers, which 
friends from across the water were in the 
habit of sending to my mother. 

There was one in particular in which | 
delighted. There was a thread of pathetic 
sadness running through it, and a healthy, 
hearty, rosy girl of fifteen dearly loves this 
sad and hopeless kind of poems. This 
one was called “Deserted.” I think it 
must have been written to set to music, at 
the time when Miss Edwards was making 
a special study of this art, for there is a 





musical flow, a perfectness of rhythm, that 
suggests melody. It is essentially a singing 
poem, and that is a quality which so few 
verses possess. I will give one stanza as 
an illustration of what I mean. See if the 
lines do not fairly sing themselves. 
“ As the river flowed then, the river flows still, 
In ripple and foam and spray, 
On by the church and round by the hill, 
And under the sluice of the old burnt mill, 
And out to the fading day. 
But I love it no more; for delight grows cold 
When the song is sung, and the tale is told, 
And the heart is given away!” 


I dare say Miss Edwards herself has 
written finer poetry than this, but nothing 
more musical. 

Long before she came among us, Miss 
Edwards was our friend. She must have 
felt the sympathy and affection that went 
over the ocean from all our hearts to her 
when we knew her only as the writer of 
verses. But she has proven herself so gen- 
uine a friend to us in the most valuable 
way. I have before me, as I write, a letter 
written by her to the Rev. William C. 
Winslow, of Boston, in reply to one he had 
written her about America getting her “ fair 
share” of antiquities found. It is full of 
the generous spirit which she has so openly 
expressed ever since she has been in the 
country, and this letter was written even 
before she thought of coming. 

“Now, first of all,” she says, “let me say 
that you have no need to press for a ‘ fair’ 
share of the results. You have always 
had that—and more. You have the gem 
of a our discoveries in the Colossus. 
We have kept nothing in England to com- 
pare with that piece, — and thus you will, 
I feel confident, have not only the best, 
but all the best, we have got. I have sent 
up a full statement of the American claim, 
—not merely on the score of dollars, but 
labor, — setting forth your immense exer- 
tions, and reminding the Committee of the 
250 articles, reviews, etc., which you wrote 
on the Fund in 1885. I feel sure you will 
not have anything to complain of. And 
next year, I imagine, our results will be 
very good indeed.” 
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How the promise was kept may be read- 
ily seen from the description given in this 
magazine by Dr. Winslow, on the Egyptian 
collection in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Miss Edwards’s biography has been so 
often given since her arrival in this country, 
that a repetition of it may seem superflu- 
ous, and yet, as it may have escaped the 
notice of some persons, it may be well to 
give a slight ~éswmé of the principal events 
of her life. To any one who knows her 
brilliancy of intellect, and her keen, quick 
wit, the announcement that she is de- 
scended on her mother’s side from the 
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celebrated Walpole family, of which Hor- 
ace Walpole was a member, brings no sur- 
prise. It is only a perfectly natural way 
of accounting for her vigorous mentality. 
Her father was an eminent officer in the 
Peninsular Campaign, and from him she 
inherited her practical executive force. 
She was born in London in 1831, and 
very early in life gave signs of a remark- 
able intellect. She wrote stories and poems 
from the age of four, and at seven years 
of age had the pleasure of seeing herself 
in print, a weekly paper printing a poem 
which she had written, entitled ‘“ The 
Knights of Old.” She had a strong musi- 
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cal taste and a fine voice, and she received 
a superior musical education, intending to 
make this a profession. But she turned 
again to her pen. A short story which she 
wrote and sent to Chaméers’s Journal was 
accepted and paid for. ‘That decided her 
in the choice of a profession, and music 
was dropped for letters. In 1855 she 
published her first novel, J4Zy Brother's 
Wife; and that was followed by her 
others, Zhe Ladder of Life, Hand and 
Glove, Barbara's History, Half a Million 
of Money, Miss Carew, Debenkam’s Son, 
Monsieur Maurice, In the Days of my 
Youth, and Lord Brackenbury. Of these 
the last is undoubtedly the strongest, while 
Barbara’s History, which was her first 
great success, is the greatest favorite. 

But it is in her works of travels that Miss 
Edwards is at her best. She brings such 
a spirit of enthusiastic enjoyment to this 
work that she fascinates her readers and 
holds them spellbound by the beauty of 
her description and the rich results of her 
research. Many of her books are illus- 
trated by herself, and a story told of her 
when she was a girl of fourteen is of de- 
cided interest, as showing the many-sided- 
ness of her genius. At this time she sent 
a short story to Zhe Omnibus, a periodical 
edited by the celebrated caricaturist; the 
late George Cruikshank. On the back of 
her manuscript she had drawn caricatures 
of her principal characters, which showed 
a cleverness that so delighted the great 
humorist that he called at once to see his 
unknown contributor. Fancy his surprise 
on being presented to a child. Recover- 
ing from his astonishment he offered to train 
her in his special work, but she declined 
his offer. Later on, for her own satisfac- 
tion, and as a recreation from her literary 
work, she studied art under the best mas- 
ters. The advantage of this training she 
has reaped in being able to make her own 
illustrations of her books. 

It is as an Egyptologist and a lecturer 
that America has been called to give her 
special welcome ; and it has given it royally. 
Her lectures have been well attended, and 
she has charmed her audiences, just as 
she has the individuals with whom she has 
come in contact. As a woman she is 
simple and earnest in her manner; free 
from anything like affectation, cordial and 
kind, and entertaining to the point of fas- 
cination. All this she carries into her lec- 
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tures, and a fresh charm is given by her 
voice, which is music itself. It is not 
hard, nor is it pitched high, but it is 
beautifully clear, and has a carrying qual- 
ity, which makes it possible for every one 
in her audience to hear distinctly any 
word she utters. She speaks with deliber- 
ation, but without the suggestion of slow- 
ness. This deliberation is quite marked, 
after the haste and impetuosity of Ameri- 
can speakers. Her articulation is fine, and 
her enunciation simply perfect. Not a 
word, not a syllable is lost. Every sen- 
tence stands out crystal clear, sparkling 
in all its luminousness. She indulges 
neither in rhetorical flourishes nor in ges- 
ture; her manner is high-bred and ex- 
quisitely quiet, but her beautifully modu- 
lated voice expresses perfectly every emo- 
tion. It is a delight to listen to her, 
and there is real regret when she ceases 
talking. Her lecture tour through the 
country has been one triumphal journey. 
She returns to the East to say good-bye 
to her American friends, which they all 
hope from their hearts she will make az 
revoir. 

One of the most striking features of her 
visit has been the loving way in which she 
has been welcomed by women. Her own 
sex has risen to do her honor. Led off 
by the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation in their breakfast to her at the 
Parker House, in November, when the 
men and women most eminent in learning 
and letters were bidden to meet her, other 
associations of women have made her their 
special guest, and given receptions for her. 
At Detroit, in addition to the reception 
given her at the Art Museum, a committee, 
representing the leading ladies of that city, 
sent her a magnificent basket of flowers 
with the following verses, written by one 
of their number : — 


* How shall we greet the scholar, when she brings 
The mystic learning of the ancient Nile, 
Or tells the story of those mighty kings 
Whose statues o’er the vanished centuries 
smile ? 


“Will she who reads the hieroglyphs of time 
Regard the brief thoughts of our little day, 
Or, steeped in sunshine of that rainbow clime, 
Care for our Northern winter, cold and gray? 


“ Well may we ask, and yet take heart of grace. 
Tis not alone the scholar whom we meet; 
With equal skill her pen or brush can trace 
Nature’s fair scenes or fancy’s visions sweet. 
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“ Though now she offers us the lotus bloom, 

The scent of England’s roses still is there; 

May not the Western blossoms, too, find room 
In the bright wreath fame weaves for her to 
wear?” 

This recognition by the women of the 

country has been specially grateful to Miss 

Edwards, and she carries away with her 

the kindliest feeling towards the women of 

America. 

In personal appearance Miss Edwards 
is a tall, fine-looking woman, with silvery 
hair brushed straight back from her fore- 
head, kindly gray eyes, a fresh complexion, 
and a clear-cut, very expressive mouth. 
She has a most genial, winning, and cor- 
dial manner, and is a charming conversa- 
tionalist. Something of this may be seen 
in her picture ; but the radiant face, as it 
is lighted up with a smile, can never be 
caught by the photographer. A humorous 
description given of herself to a friend and 
admirer who had never seen her, must close 
this short and inadequate paper on the 
most wonderful and most lovable woman 
that the century has seen. She writes : — 
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* You ask about the coloring of the photograph. 
I hardly know how to draw up a passport descrip- 
tion of the living animal. Its hair wes a brilliant 
chestnut, with locks of gold intermixed; but it has 
darkened with age, and is now, alas! intermingled 
with gray. The eyes are the curiousest in the 
world, — never were any like them except those 
of the mother, now long since closed. ‘There is 
a golden-brown star round the pupil, then blue, 
and a rim of golden-brown again. A very funny 
pattern, and they sometimes look quite dark, and 
sometimes light, and the pupils have an odd way 
of expanding, and getting very big, under excite- 
ment. Complexion pale, but colors up in excite- 
ment. Height, five feet, five inches; weight, sof 
eleven stone, as I mistakenly said the other day, 
but ten stone. Not a prize cattle animal, but sub- 
stantial. Talks by the yard, if set off, but a good 
listener, which is better. Always awfully in ear- 
nest, but loves a hearty laugh and has a decided 
streak of Irish fun, from the mother’s side. There 
you are.” 


Well, it is an attractive picture that is 
painted, even if she is making fun of herself, 
and one that will be appreciated by every 
one who has looked into the brave, honest, 
fearless eyes, — “curious”? though they 
may be,—and caught the echo of the 
“hearty ” ringing laugh. 
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3oston Museum of Fine Arts is now 
the crown-jewel of the city’s higher educational ad- 
for the capacity of the “casket” is doubled,’ 
“the gems of the collection” are better set or clustered 
than they were before ; long-stowed-away cases have yielded 
their contents, and more, as well as many, are the breathing 
plaster casts in the Greek rooms and corridors. 
ticular features of the re-opening of the Museum are the 
Japanese Collection of Professor Morse and the last dona 
tion of monuments from the Egypt Exploration Fund. 1 
am sure that the serene face of Hathor will welcome visitors to 
the Egyptian rooms with touches of that same witchery that 
greeted of old millions of devotees and many immortal men of 
Greece and Rome who paid Bubastis a visit. 


HOME. 


supremely 


The par- 


In the evolution of Boston’s Egypt at Home are three epochs : 
first, when Mr. C. G. Way presented to the Museum, in 1872, the collection which Mr. 
Robert Hay, of East Lothian in Scotland, had formed in Egypt between 1828 and 1833 ; 


1 “The new building, therefore, will probably cover about twelve thousand square feet, doubling 
fnnual Report, 1888, p. 4. 
Extension 
Fixtures and Furniture,” $28,918.85, and the total cost is 


present capacity of the Museum.” — J/useum’ 
these figures: Building Account, $260,082.49; 
189.28; total, $533,133.39; to which add, “ 


$562,052.24. 


the 


The Report for 1889 gives 
Extension No. 2, 


No. 1, $60,861.62; S212, 
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The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


then, when some sculptures, procured in 
Egypt by Mr. Lowell, founder of the Lowell 
Institute, were donated by his heirs ; lastly, 
when the Egypt Exploration Fund began 
its succession of gifts to the Museum. 

The Way (then the Hay) Collection was 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham until 1871. Dr. Birch, the great 
Egyptologist, said of its merits : — 


“The Hay Collection comprises numerous spec- 
imens of each division of Egyptian antiquities, il- 
lustrative of the arts, manners, and civilization, and 
of the Pantheon, civil life, and funeral rites of an- 
cient Egypt. Its chief strength is its mummies and 
coffins, some of which are well preserved, and all 
would be valuable and important additions to any 
museum which does not possess similar specimens. 
Besides these, it is remarkable for its number of 
small objects, such as scarabaei, amulets, sepul- 
chral figures, canopic vases, stamped cones, and the 
usual specimens found in Egyptian collections.” 


That readers of this article may obtain 
some idea of the importance of the Egyp- 
tian collection historically and archzologi- 
cally, and some of them find it of a little 
service in inspecting the objects of special 
value or interest, is all that I ask. Asa 
pro apologia | may add that at this writing 
confusion reigns in the Museum ; besides 
which the Way Collection is not defined as 
to locality in Egypt, and a comprehensive 
catalogue of the entire department is to 
appear in that halcyon day when General 


Loring, the Museum’s busy director, can 
supervise so important a work. 

The most noteworthy feature of the ex- 
hibition is its thoroughly representative 
character, particularly in special historical 
and architectural periods. Artistic effects 
appear in its admirable arrangement by 
the director. The Hellenist or student 
in early art will find his specialty in our 
collection ; even the bric-a-bracist of medi- 
eval and colonial tastes will not despise 
the day of small things, as some of the 
small things are curious and beautiful aside 
from their antiquity. ‘Thus when you see 
the scarab of Ratetka of the fifth dynasty, 
examine the fragment of limestone sculp- 
ture (case P) of pyramid times, represent- 
ing a figure holding an oar among papyrus 
reeds, or gaze upon the colossal archaic 
half-statue from Bubastis, you may realize 
that fifty “centuries look down upon you,” 
or you upon them, in our Egyptian rooms. 
That headless sphinx represents the Hyk- 
sos period ; that monster lotus-bud shaft 
the twelfth dynasty, when the Labyrinth 
and Lake Moeris were constructed ; that 
lion-headed statue of Bast the warlike 
eighteenth dynasty ; that sitting statue of 
Rameses II. the Augustan era of Egypt 
and the oppression of the Hebrews ; that 
crouching statue the brother of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus ; that bas-relief the assimi- 
lation of Egyptian and Greek art at Nau- 
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Baserelicf Portrait 


kratis, and those two bas-relief limestone 
slabs represent the time of Ptolemy Soter. 
How interestingly the exhibition from Nau- 
kratis illustrates an artistic epoch ; and you 
perceive that “ Tanis,” or Zoan, and Nau- 
kratis are largely in sections by themselves, 
as are the Way bronzes, dominated by 
Ptah, also in bronze, and the domestic 
and funerary relics of the collection. There 
are the toilet articles, scribe’s palettes, san- 
dals, baskets, head-rests, staffs, bows, and 
the like (case O); the wshadt, or funer- 
ary images (K); and the manikins, and 
liliputians on parade, as fancy would name 


them, and the typical Egyptian heads or 


faces, as cut or moulded, in the cabinet 
with a bright P. 

The misfortune of the Way Collection — 
that the sites where its treasures were found 
are unknown —is offset by the good for- 


« Oe ss 
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tune that all the objects 
from the Fund are located 
as to site, and most of 
them as to date. Inter- 
esting as this may be to 
the many who see the 
objects, its value to the 
student is immeasurable. 
As to the importance of 
the collection from that 
society, I quote the words 
of the late Mr. Charles 
C. Perkins as to the first 
donation, a small one, in 
the Museum’s Annual 
Report for 1885: “Cer- 
tainly the most notable, 
if not the largest, dona- 
tion to the Museum dur- 
ing the year is that made 
by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund of a number of ob- 
jects, principally for do- 
mestic use, found at San 
during the excavations 
conducted there under 
Mr. Petrie. Among these 
objects the specimens of 


textiles are especially 
valuable. The gift made 
through the Rev. Mr. 


Winslow, apart from its 
high historical and archee- 
ological interest, is espe- 
cially gratifying, as it was 
made in acknowledgment 
of the American contri- 
butions to the Exploration Fund, which 
has been spent upon an enterprise of 
world-wide interest.” Dr. Samuel Eliot, 
then acting president in Mr. Brimmer’s 
absence, wrote to the society of its fourth 
donation: “In behalf not only of the 
Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, but 
also of the community which they repre- 
sent, I beg leave to offer my sincere thanks 
for the gifts from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund to the Museum. ‘The great impor- 
tance of these additions to our collection are 
highly appreciated ; and, as time goes on, 
they will minister very largely to the cultiva 
tion of our people. Long years hence, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund and its officers' 
will be gratefully remembered in Boston.” 

1 Rev. Dr. Winslow, the author of the present 
article, is the vice-president for the United States 
f the Egypt Exploration Fund. — Epiror, 
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Now, how to appreciate, or study to the best advantage, this collection is an imporiant 
matter, not only for the New Englander, but for all visiting stu- 
dents. If Iam to make successive visits to the Vatican or the 
great Florentine gallery, my initial one is perambulatory, 
with eyes upon the essential features and masterpieces 
as now and then I pause. This fires me up to 
know all that is possible about what I am to 
again see, or see carefully. Whena person ofa (; ‘ 












thoughtful nature, particularly of an historical 
taste, enters the Egyptian rooms for the first 
time, he would do well to pass from the 
classical section, lined with creamy plastics, 
into Egypt at Home, in order to emphasize 
the impression then and there to be made, 
— an impression to me akin to the awe and 
wonder that I felt when I entered for the 
first time an Egyptian temple. Here, too, 
the archaic creates awe, and the cabalistic 
excites wonder. But the mummies will not 
harm you; the funerary images are innoc- 
uous ; the broken sarcophagus has no ter- 
rors. ‘The gigantic column, the benignant 
Hathor, the exquisite Amasis, the marred 
reliefs of kings on the great blocks, the 
silent Rameses, the cabinets of things 
artistic or homely, curious or dull, — all 
form for you an object-lesson of Old Egypt 
from the most approved Kindergarten type 
up to the highest class of demonstrative 
archeology. Boston’s Museum furnishes an 
object-lesson in this collection, in its com- 
pleteness and its entirety, that no other 
collection in America can furnish. I 
am pleased that sister cities are 
stirred by our discoveries and ac- 
quisitions, and by Miss Edwards’s 
pictorial lectures, to “go and do 
likewise.” After your meditative 
and perambulating hour, dream 
not of taking the veil 
of Isis at once ; but 
as a postulant read 
that best of manu- 
als, Sir Erasmus Wil- 
son’s The Egypt of 
the Past, a revised 
edition of which, 
edited by Miss Ed- 
wards, is in press. 
Familiarize yourself 
with the succession 
of dynasties, — par- 
ticularly those of the 
period of pyramid- 
building, the laby- 
rinth, the war-like The Hathor Head 
Thothm es, the BELOW, HEAD OF AN UNKNOWN KING. 


































THE HATHOR- 


HEAD CAPITALS 





SURMOUNTED 
TWO GREAT PIL- 
LARS IN THI 
CENTRE OF THE 
HYPOSTYLE HALI 
AT BUBASTIS. 
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mighty Rameses, and of Osorkon 
and Amasis, — and with the signal 
Ih achievements in architecture and 
AWE: \\ art. You cannot appreciate, much 
AY ws AY less study, the Fund’s various ex- 
STN hibits without consulting the fine 
plates and the narrative of its books 
upon the site and the antiquities in 
question. An admirable “Walter 
Scott” is An Egyptian Princess, by 
George Ebers ; indeed, as is Zhe 
Last Days of Pompeii to that period, 
so is this novel to the period of 
Rameses in Egypt. Under pre- 
paratory conditions like these you 
will find the collection of as much 
service to you, in its way, as the 
Greek section of the Museum is, in 
its way, to the classical reader. 
What is “rubbish” to one be- 
cause he is—or worse, will be — 
ignorant, to another is, or may 
become, illustrative and concrete 
teaching of unique interest. This 
remark applies to our Greek and 
Egyptian collections at the Museum, 
particularly to the latter. You can- 
not appreciate the best collections 
of English antiquities without a 
knowledge of English history and 
biography. The history of man, in 
epochs and evolutions, as we would 
now paraphrase Mr. Pope, is a very 
“proper study ”’ ; and five thousand 
years of man’s historic period are 
very largely contained in Old Egypt. 


Ys ‘ hs 


(le 


The Temple of Bubastis. 

The site of Bubastis, the Pi- 
Beseth of Ezekiel, dates from Khufu 
(the Cheops of the Greeks), builder 
of the great pyramid; and Miss 
Edwards reasonably asks, “Is it 
not probable that the site was al- 
ready occupied, as at Denderah, 
by a prehistoric sanctuary which 
Khufu, in like manner, rebuilt ?’’! 
Dr. Edouard Naville, of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund,’ believing that 

17he Century Magazine, January, 
1890. See also, as regards Tanis, Miss 
Edwards’s article in //arper’s Magazine, 
October, 1886. 

2 Dr. Naville of Geneva, Switzerland, 
one of the four or five greatest Egyptolo- 
gists, probably the most accomplished in 
the translation of the hieroglyphic text, is 
The Lotus-Bud Column. a graduate of the University of Geneva, 
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ruins of “ the most beautiful” of Egyptian 
temples, as Herodotus considered the Tem- 
ple of Bubastis to be, might be found, not- 
withstanding the failure of Mariette and 
others, began to excavate in April, 1887, 
at the mounds of ‘Tell-el-Basta, near the 
railway station of Zagazig. Immediate and 
brilliant success followed ; splendid results 
were obtained in 1888 ; the work closed in 
1889, when Dr. Farley B. Goddard, now 
with Naville in Egypt, rendered important 
service.! 

and of King’s College in London. By request of 
the Congress of Orientalists in London, in 1874, he 
prepared the colossal Book of the Dead, devoting 
more than twelve years to it. It is in three folios, 
and cost here eighty dollars per copy. The Ger- 
man government, which published it, presented, 
through Dr. Naville, a copy to the American Ori- 
ental Society and another copy to the writer, 
Emperor William decorated its learned author with 
the order of the Red Eagle. Dr. Naville is author 
of several smaller works and many papers. 

Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie is renowned for his 
archzological skill, and, to some extent, answers 
to the lofty ideal of “ an all-round archaeologist” so 
brilliantly portrayed in Dr. Edwards’s lecture on 7he 
Explorer in Egypt. It would require a Naville- 
Petrie- Maspero-Revillout-Edwards to fill that bill. 

1 Dr. Goddard, of Harvard, ’81, is “ the Ameri- 
can Student” with the Fund. To this “ Student 
Fund” for 1890, the Archzological Institute of 
America contributed $100; the University of Penn- 
sylvania, $200; and Mr. A. P. Chamberlaine, of 
Concord, Mass., $500. 
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The entire temple in its glory measured 
about 1000 X ‘150 feet. Here was cele- 
brated the annual /é¢ to Bast, the Diana 
of Egypt, when 700,000 visitors “went 





Dr. Edouard Naville. 
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Facsimile of Passage from a Letter of Dr. Edouard Naville. 
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up ” to her worship, and to drink, 
be merry, and be wanton. It was 
the Saturnalia cf Egypt. To the 
then ancient temple Usertesen 
III., of the twelfth dynasty (2943 
B.c.), added the HypostyLe 
HALL, whose roof was supported 
by alternate rows of round and 
square columns, the former sur- 
mounted with lotus-bud, the 
latter with Hathor-head, capitals. 
Rameses II., the sublime egoist 
and prince of all palimpsestists, 
emblazoned his insignia on statue, 
sculptured block, and even on 
columns, to the anguish of the 
Navilles and the loss of much 
precious “history in stone.” 
This hall was rebuilt by Osorkon 
I., of the twenty-second dynasty ; 
the FrsrivaL HALL was erected 
by Osorkon II., about 945 B.c. ; 
and about 380 B.c. Nectanebo, 
of the thirtieth dynasty, added 
the colonnade to the Hypostyle 
Hall and built a large sanctuary at 
the western end of the Vatican, as we 
may now term it. The Osorkons made 
Bast the supreme deity of the temple, 
and the temple the supreme shrine of Bast 
in Egypt. The second Osorkon knighted 
himself with the title Si-Bast, Son of Bast. 
Did the convivial character of the goddess, 
especially her great festival, when wine flowed 
like the Nile, lead some waggish etymologist to 
coin a modern word by changing the vowel in her 
name to the last of our five vowels?! 












The Bubastis Sculptures. 


Archaic Statue. THe Arcuaic Srarur. This upper half of a statue in red 

granite, re-cartouched by Rameses, is thoroughly in the form 

and style of the ancient Empire. Its companion is in the British Museum ; and evi- 
dently they stood at each side of a pylon. 

That this rugged head, this robustly expressive face, is of the fourth or sixth dynasty 
there seems little doubt in my mind. It may be attributed to the period of Khufu or 
Pepi Merira, as they were the builders and shrine-makers of that remote day. Accord- 
ingly its date would be 4206 or 3620 B.c. ‘These are the dates of Manetho (an Egyp- 
tian } istorian of 323-285 B.c.), who is getting to be more and more accepted as chrono- 
logically accurate. ‘The discoveries in Egypt are all in the direction of ‘“ Egypt’s 
hoary age”’ and man’s longevity. 

THE HarHor-HEAD Caprrat. Just fancy that Hypostyle Hall before you —lined 
with alternate rows of round columns having lotus-bud capitals, and square pillars 
having Hathor-head capitals. In the centre of the rows are four great columns with 
capitals in the form of lotus-buds and shafts representing a bundle of lotus-plants. Out- 


1 The senior editor of THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE derives the ‘va of Harvard from the Ra of 
Egypt. — W. C. W. 
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side these four columns are four great pil- 
lars, of which two are surmounted with the 
head of Hathor, and on the other two is 
the plant of Upper and Lower Egypt be- 
tween two crowned asps. ‘The entire tem- 
ple is in the red syenite granite ! This hall 
is encircled with lotus-buds and Hathor- 
heads! One of the four great shafts is 
in our Museum ; the others are shattered 
or gone. One of the two great Hathor- 
heads is also in our Museum; its com- 
panion is in fragments. ‘Their present 
neighborly contrast artistically fulfils Miss 
Edwards’s remark at the Fund meeting, 
April 12, 1889, that “the one was histori- 
cally the complement of the other.” It was 
my firman that we must have that shaft 
and that head, both—and Dr. Edwards 
so heartily seconded me, that ’twas done.' 

Our goddess may be styled the Venus of 
Egypt (see Wilkinson, III. 110 and 115), 

1 See Miss Edwards’s speech at the end of this 
article. 
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and her name, formed of the hieroglyph 
hat and Hor, or Horus, as a hawk, prop- 
erly reads Hathor, although some authors 
have dropped the H, in an apparently 
Egypto-Cockney usage. An inscription in 
the Ptolemaic temple at Denderah (which 
Strabo calls the temple of Aphrodite) says 
that Hathor bestows the love of women on 
the king. Her head, you will note, has 
the ears of a heifer. This is because, 
under the form of a cow, she is sometimes 
represented as giving milk to the infant 
king. She also appears as taking the place 
of Isis in suckling the young Horus —as a 
kind of fashionable wet-nurse, I take it, to 
that benign god. MHathor is also named 
“Mother of Ra,” the sun (more properly 
Tum, the setting sun), because, as presid- 
ing over the West, the sun sank into her 
arms at night. 

Tue Lorus-nup CoLtumn. The palm, 
the papyrus, and the lotus —a tree, a 
plant, a plant and flower — inspired the 





Processional Block. 
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formation or composition of the Egyptian 
column and capital. The capitals are 
commonly lotus-bud or lotus-flower, and 
palm, although Hathor-headed columns, 
particularly in Ptolemaic times, occur in 
several of the temples.’ Our specimen, 
weighing over fifteen tons, bulges out, and 
then is sculptured so as to resemble stalks 
or stems fastened together ; as to which, re- 
call my remark as to the four great columns 





i imines i ‘ 


Statue of Rameses II. 


. and shafts representing a bundle of 
lotus-plants. Professor Maspero (page 55 
says of columns with lotus-bud capitals : 
“The columns of Beni Hassan consist of 
four rounded stems. ‘Those of the Laby- 
rinth, of the processional hall of Thothmes 
III. and of Medinet, consist of eight stems, 
each presenting a sharp edge on the outer 
side.” Our column, also of eight stems, 
has rounded edges. Next to the great 
pillars of the Hypostyle Hall, on one of 
which our Hathor was sculptured, were pol- 
ished columns with graceful palm-leaf cap- 
itals, a fine specimen of which is in the 
British Museum. In this connection, it is 


1 Consult Maspero’s Egyptian Archeology, page 
58; the translation of which by Miss Edwards 
should be in the hands of all who study Egyptian 
art. 
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well to examine the two small capitals of 
the Way Collection, precisely like those 
of the temples at Phila to-day. They 
represent the lotus and the papyrus forms. 

THE PROcEsSIONAL BLock. ‘This inter- 
esting slab has a bas-relief of Amon (the 
Jupiter of Thebes, and to some extent of 
Egypt) on his throne, with a procession 
of priests before him, and its leader mount- 
ing the steps of the dais to pay him hom- 
age. ‘The scene is the cw/mination of the 
processional /é#. The block in the British 
Museum has full-length portraits of Osor- 
kon IJ. and Queen Karoama; so that, 
while London has the institutors, Boston 
has the closing scene, of the performance. 
The frieze, with figures varying from a foot 
to four feet in height, lined the Festival 
Hall, and Dr. Naville has exhumed about 
half the blocks, all of which he has turned 
and taken squeezes from for translation. 
Osorkon had two or three wives, two of 
them Theban princesses, one of whom, 
Karoama, was hereditary priestess of 
Amon: hence the great /é@/e to Amon, 
which the politic king originated both to 
honor Amon and Thebes, and to delight 
his wife. Said Naville of the frieze : “The 
gods of Egypt are supposed to be present 
at the festival, and there are long series of 
them standing each in his shrine.” Evi- 
dently Osorkon thought, “ There are divin- 
ities that shape our ends.” Naville con- 
tinues: “The priests, of whom there are 
a great variety, carry offerings of fishes and 
birds, vases, — very likely of precious 
metals, — or standards. Sometimes they 
seem to execute dances; sometimes they 
lie quite flat on the ground; sometimes, 
also, they are accompanied by ugly dwarfs.” 
Some of this sacred and grotesque “ tab- 
leau in stone”? may yet be seen in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other museums, 
as the Fund will present blocks to some 
applicants who pay for transporting them. 

THE CROUCHING FIGURE. — This artisti- 
cally ugly but historically valuable statue 
represents an elder brother of Menepthah, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, with the Egypto, 
—Welsh name of Menthuherkhopeshef. 
Literally translated, this name reads, Lofty 
— Mars —his— sword. He was styled 
“ General of Cavalry,” or “ the first cav- 
alry officer of his father,” while Menepthah 
was dubbed “ General of Infantry.” It is 

1 Seven processional blocks are now en rout 
to Boston. 
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generally admitted now that the latter, 
when Pharaoh, was not drowned in the 
Red Sea with the horsemen and chariots. 
Did this early training help to save him? 
The inscription on his front is dedicatory 
to Bast and Uati, the latter identified with 
the Buto of the Greeks. ‘The statue is 
evidently the work of the twelfth dynasty. 

STATUES OF Basr. — I introduce the two 
lion-headed figures of Bast in this place 
as a fitting sequel to the sculptures from 
Bubastis, although it is not known what 
site furnished them, perhaps Thebes. The 
cartouch is that of Amenhotep III. of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who was the Amenophis 
and Memnon of the Greeks, and of whose 
reign the Fund discovered four monuments 
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represented as lion-headed, and soon after 
that period usually as cat-headed, and still 
later quite invariably as cat-headed, the 
statue may be much older than the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. Bubastis was famous as a 
mart for bronze cats and cat-headed Basts 
of all sizes and prices. Dr. Goddard dis- 
covered several fine bronzes of cats in the 
“Cat Cemetery ” of the site. Singularly, 
cat in ancient Egyptian is spelt maw, a 
word phonetically suggestive of the mod- 
ern puss. 


The Nebesheh Sculptures. 


The three monumental sculptures, each 
so utterly unlike either of the others, per- 
sonify respectively, as I think of them, 


~ 


St 9 me > 


Pottery Bits, the Hyksos Head, Etc. 


at Bubastis. Note his throne-name on the 
superior statue:' thé sun’s disc is Ra, 
which is followed by JZaa, the goddess 
of truth, and the sign of the half-orb called 
neb, together making Maa-neb-ra. As up 
to the twelfth dynasty, Bast was invariably 
1 This statue affords the initial letter to this article. 


mystery, strength, and beauty. The site 
is a low mound, about eight miles south- 
east from Tanis. By extensive excava- 
tions, in 1886, Mr. Petrie identified the 
site as that of Am, the capital of the nine- 
teenth nome (district) of Egypt,—a geo- 
graphical discovery of the first importance, 
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— finding there the shrine of the goddess 
and her headless figure, that of Uati, and 
many historical and archeological relics, 
some of which will be elsewhere described. 
Various cities of Egypt were made reposi- 
tories of portions of the body of Osiris ; 
and the great geographical text of the 
temple at Edfou declares, “The city Am 
contains the two eyebrows of Osiris.” The 
signs (two curved dashes) for two eye- 
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temple of Gourneh at Thebes, visited by 
so many tourists, affords a good idea of 
how that of Am appeared in its day. 

THE Hyxsos SpHINx.— An air of mys- 
tery, such as envelops the Hyksos them- 
selves, hovers about the strange material 
aspects of the black-granite sphinx. Its 
being headless makes it less communica- 
tive than ever for a sphinx. The Hyksos 
(shepherd kings), who entered Egypt some 
2000 B.C., or soon 
after the twelfth 
dynasty, appear to 
have had absolute 
sway in Egypt dur- 
ing the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and near- 
ly all of the seven- 
teenth dynasties. 
Comparatively few 
of their monuments, 
extremely few in 
their hieroglyphic 
integrity, have ever 
been found. A 
Hyksos statue, how- 
soever broken, or a 
Hyksos head, albeit 
battered, is price- 
less to a museum. 
Our sphinx evident- 
ly was placed by 
Aahmes II. (Ama- 
sis) of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty before 
the temple of his 
renaissance at Am. 
Let me give a rigid 
idea of its succes- 
sive surpations, in 
Petrie’s words from 
the Funds’ volume, 
Tanis Il., p. 10, of 
Nebesheh : — 


Amulets as found on Mummies, Foundation Deposits, and Gold Handle. 


brows are pronounced Am, which, with the 
ideogram for city (an O, crossed at right 
angles, sometimes longitudinally, to mean 
streets, I suppose) gives “ City (of) Am.” 
This ideogram, en passant, at the site of 
Pithom is what identified the city of Pithom, 
as Pi-Tum alone, “abode of Tum,” may 
mean simply temple of Tum. Founded 
in the twelfth dynasty or earlier, Am’s 
temple was re-arranged and decorated by 
Rameses II. Mr. Petrie thinks that the 


“At the inner side 

of the pylon stood two 

sphinxes of black syenite. One of these remains 
complete, with the exception of the head and a 
flake off the left flank. It is sixty-seven inches 
long. The other, on the north side, was broken 
up into chips, and thrown down into a deep hol- 
low left by the extraction of the foundations. 
These sphinxes have a most remarkable history of 
appropriation, which seems to show that they were 
valued. First carved, and well carved, under the 
twelfth dynasty apparently, they bore the found- 
er’s name on the usual space between the paws 
and on the chest. Secondly, they were appropri- 
ated by a high official, probably of the thirteenth 
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to seventeenth dynasties, the same apparently who 
appropriated an altar which we shall notice farther 
on. He cut a long inscription all round the base, 
which has unfortunately been nearly all erased in 
later times. ‘Thirdly, there is an erased space on 
the right shoulder, which doubtless contained car- 
touches. Fourthly, there is an erased space on 
the right flank, which also contained cartouches. 
Fifthly, there is an erased space similarly on the 
left shoulder. Sixthly, there are cartouches of 
Seti II. on the chest. Seventhly, there are car- 
touches of Set-nekht on the left shoulder. Eighthly, 
there are cartouches of Ramessu III. cut across 
the ribbed lines of the wig on either side of the 
chest. Aahmes forebore any further claims on this 
defaced animal. Indeed, 
it seems very probable 
that the head had been 
knocked off before his 
time.” 


Do you wonder at 
the fine scorn of Miss 
Edwards, in which I 
share, over the kingly 
history-effacers of 
Egypt ? The words, 
“‘ Bai — says, I was.” 
—*T was chosen,” 
are still faintly trace- 
able on the sphinx. 
But, alas for the /- 
cune@ on it and thou- 
sands of other monu- 
mental records! Let 
us save the monu- 
mental sculptures 77 
situ, or secure their 
records, ere it is too 
late. The iconoclastic 
Arab is diligently de- 
stroying them. 

THE STATUE OF 
Rameses_ II. — This 
well-preserved sitting 
statue, in black syen- 
ite granite, of the great 
Pharaoh is an exceed- 
ingly valuable trophy, when we consider, 
as Petrie says, that it is “an original work 
of Rameses II., and not appropriated by 
any other king.” Probably no other equally 
precious statue of that king will ever be 
placed in an American museum. With its 
companion, now badly shattered, it stood 
before the pylons. [ts precise height 
(without pedestal) is eighty-two inches. 
If erect, it would be over eight feet in 
height. Familiar as we now are with the 
face of Rameses, we may still find some- 
thing to study in this stone image of the 
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great Pharaoh. That this statue which 
stood near “the fields of Zoan,’’ where 
and when the “wonders in the field of 
Zoan” were enacted, is before our very 
eyes, in Boston, is per se historically and 
eloquently suggestive. Said the Avening 
Transcript (November 29, 1888) :— 
“The solemnity of his colossal statue, in the 
repose of sitting, is a contrast to the beautiful out- 
lines of the face on a large piece of limestone 
from the same site, which the visitor to the Egyp- 
tian Hall should not fail to see. Three tons or 
more of granite could hardly have been put to 


Tanis (Zoan) Group. 


better use for archeological purposes than this 
stone image of the great Pharaoh is now made to 
serve as an object-lesson in history to our people. 
Little dreamed the sculptor — assisted, perhaps, 
by unwilling Hebrews — that his statue of Rameses 
on the banks of the Nile would, three thousand 
years later, be seen on the banks of the Charles, 
where (as we imagine) civilization is at its height, 
and every man calls himself a Pharaoh or sov- 
ereign.” 


The end of his majesty’s nose was ruth- 
lessly broken off by an Arab, probably as 
a charm for his wife, before the exhumed 
statue could be transported. That Alex- 
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ander, if not yet Nestor, among our urban 
critics, “Taverner” of the Boston Fost, 
came aptly to the rescue ; and his hint as 
to our Egyptian collection is a sermon in 
two minutes : — 

“Tt is a pity that a portion of the nose in our 


Rameses colossus is missing, as it will be difficult 
for our gilded youth of either sex to get up a fever- 





Ceramics from Naukratis. 


ish enthusiasm over a face which lacks a com- 
plete nasal organ, and as restoration is not to be 
thought of in connection with such an august per- 
sonage. 

“1 think, however, that the mutilated feature is 
in a certain sense more impressive than a perfect 
one would be, for it suggests the revenge which 
the ages have taken on a figure which mocks, by 
its preservation, the elemental forces of nature as 
well as the ravages of man. ‘There is a supreme 
dignity in this colossus, which is worth studying by 
every intelligent Bostonian; and I trust the impli- 
cation that there are any unintelligent Bostonians 
will only have the effect to increase the number of 
visitors to the Egyptian department of our admir- 
able Art Museum. There are so many beautiful 
objects in this collection that persons unable to 
appreciate the severe dignity of the Rameses co- 
lossus can find abundant pleasure in contemplating 
the ornaments with which the ancient Egyptian 
beaux and belles set off their dusky charms.’’ — 
Nov. 30, 1888. 


So favorably placed is the statue, so 
clear are the incisions of the characters, 
that the opportunity to examine _hiero- 
glyphs in the original, without palimpsest, 
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is exceptionally fine. On the belt is Ra- 
messu mer Amon (or Mer-amon). On the 
right side is Web Taui Ra user ma Sotep 
en ra; that is, “ Lord of the Two Lands, 
Ra user ma Sotep en ra.” The Neb is the 
half-sphere, and Taui is the two parallel 
lines, which mean the two lands, z.e., Up- 
per and Lower Egypt. Rameses’ surname 
is variously given on the monuments, as 
Septenra, Mer-amon, Userma-ra, etc., with 
which compare the foregoing name. The 
name on the supposed, not fully accepted, 
statue of the “ Pharaoh of Joseph,” found 
at Bubastis, can read either Raian or IJanra, 
the Ra or ra (sun), the solar name, being 
used either as a prefix or an affix. On the 
left side of the statue is Ves Ahaut, that 
is, “ Lord of Diadems,” followed by the 
usual Ramessu mer Amon. On the first 
line of the back is Rut mennu neb rut aa 
en Neb Khaui, that is, as we may express 
it, “Consecrated monuments, all conse- 
crate to the great consecrated Lord of 
Diadems, Rameses mer Amon.” On the 
second line is Wuter Nefer Seh Taui, that 
is, “The good God, light of the Two 
Lands,” Ra user ma Sotep en ra; Se (or 
Si) Ra Neb Khaut, that is, “Son of Ra, 
Lord of Diadems,” Rameses mer Amon. 
The third line runs: “ Rut mennu Neb 
Rut-aa Her Neb Taui,” that is “ Conse- 
crated monuments,” or “ Monuments con- 
secrated (to) the great consecrated over- 
Lord of the Two Lands.” Note the sign, 
resembling a compositor’s inverted bracket, 
above Neb, which stands for the Egyp- 
tian word fer (over), and thus declares 
him to be over-lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. But our English text of 1890, 
with Neb for an abbreviated proper name, 
would introduce “hex Neb” as an under- 
lord. 

THE Bas-RELIEF Portrait. This is the 
most beautiful object in the collection, to 
my mind, and has, as is said in Zhe Studio 
of November, 1887, “as exquisite a grace 
and delicacy as a medallion of St. Gaudens.” 
The limestone bas-relief is from the gate- 
way of the temple of Uati, which Aahmes IT. 
(Amasis) built, and is in all probability his 
portrait. As he was the king who placed 
the port of Naukratis at the disposal of the 
Greek colonists in Egypt, by a poetical 
recognition his exquisite face now turns 
towards the cases containing ceramics and 
other wares then and there fashioned by 
their hands. 
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Other Sculptures. 


THE FRAGMENTARY SARCOPHAGUS-LID is 
a fine specimen of work in green basalt, 
and may have come from an important 
sepulchral chamber. I place it in the 
nineteenth dynasty, as granite sarcophagi 
in mummied form were a feature of that 
period, and the kings of that period quar- 
ried in Ethiopia, where the green basalt 
marble was obtained. 

THe Two Biocks oF Rep GRANITE, 
fine specimens of the quarry at Syene, are 
probably nineteenth dynasty work at 
Thebes. The superior block is sur- 
mounted with the head of an unknown 
king (see the base of Hathor in the illus- 
tration), and is sculptured with a king 
offering to Khem, the god of generative 
power in nature, and with a procession of 
priests bearing an ark. 
The half figure of a king 
offering appears near the 
base of the other block. 

THE Two LIMESTONE 
SLABS, very interesting 
bas-reliefs, were found by 
Mr. Griffith, of the Fund, 
on the site of a temple 
to Hathor at Terraneh 
(the ancient Thermuthis) 
which he excavated in 
1888. On one of the 
slabs are Ptolemy Soter 
and Hathor ; on the other 
a frieze of hawks and car- 
touches; both retaining 


some of their original 
color. The discovered 


works of Soter are rare, 
and these reliefs present 
the art of the Ptolemaic 
period under its most en- 
gaging aspects. 

THE Marsie TERM 
from a house in Tanis, a 
product of good Greek or 
Roman art and imported 
into Egypt, has an engag- 
ing face. It serves as a ter- 
minus to the monumental or more weighty 
part of our story on Egypt at Home. 

Prof. R. Stuart Poole suggests that our 
Museum obtain casts of the Fund’s sculp- 
tures in the British Museum for purposes 
of study. ‘The Museum’s casts of Amen- 
hotep III. (Amenophis) and of the splen- 
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did bas-relief scene, in the Hall of Columns 
at Karnak, of Seti I. attacking the fortress 
of the Canaanites in Palestine, are superior 
performances in plaster. Busts of Thoth- 
mes III., Rameses II., Seti II., a cast of 
the Rosetta Stone, and eight slabs made 
from squeezes of Theban sculptures, are 
among the plastic imitations. One of the 
slabs represents the chair of Queen Hatasu, 
whose name is now on many lips as the 
topic of a lecture by Miss Edwards. 


The Tanis Group and Case. 


The bronze Horus with eyes of gold is 
“the finest bronze statuette of the Ptole- 
maic period’ in any European or 
American museum. 
nursing Horus is 
a very 
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Funerary Images, etc., in the Way Collection. 


choice and elaborately worked specimen of 
Egyptian porcelain clay-modelling. Col- 
ors, cold green and red. “ We have no 
similar group as fine as this in the British 
Museum” (1884), wrote Miss Edwards. 
A letter of hers is far more interesting than 
my notes : 
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Hieroglyphs on Foundation Deposits 


FACSIMILE FROM MISS EDWARDS'S MANUSCRIPT 


“Tf you walk through the great museums locality set down. Now with our little 
of Europe, you see cases after cases of finds, you not only know that they come 
small objects, galleries after galleries of from San (Tanis), but you know from which 
statues, tablets, etc., and by far the greater house, or which mound. On some labels 
number have no locality of finding, no you find ‘from Tell Sualin’; on others, 
date — no anything but the name of a god, ‘San, Pre-Ptolemaic house, No. 20,’ and 





or a giver. Such collections lack half their 
value, half their information, and half, and 
more than half, their lesson to posterity. 
It is only at Boolak that you find the exact 


soon. This is history... . It is hard 
to make people understand that very small 
things of no intrinsic value can be pre- 
cious... . The two little silver gods are 
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most tiny,—you could mount them as 
breastpins ; but silver is far rarer in ancient 
Egypt than gold. They had nota single 
silver god in Boolak till Mr. Petrie handed 
over some of his San specimens to Pro- 
fessor Maspero.” 

One of these ** Nevada” deities is Bes, 
god of jollity and dance, imported into 
Egypt from Punt, where Queen Hatasu 
sent her fleet, the first naval expedition, or 
“squadron of evolution,” in history. The 
other god is a silver Horus. J/n/er alia res, 
Miss Edwards says: ‘“ Also you have some 
very curious and precious specimens of 
Egyptian glass—mere fragments some, 
others only beads, etc., and part of a dish 
in orange-colored glass — and some of the 
so-called Phoenician in many patterns 
(which Maspero says is true Egyptian, and 
not Phoenician at all). Well, these look 
like chips and rubbish ; but they testify to 
the level which the art of glass-working 
had reached, and they are very curious.” 

The double-kohl-pot and the kohl-pot 
with its stick, —kohl was the material for 
staining the eyebrows and eyelashes, — 
particularly the former pot, are interesting ; 
the former is a unique pattern, See Wil- 
kinson, II. 347-8. Thoth, god of litera- 
ture and science, in green porcelain, nearly 
half a foot high, is a fine specimen. ‘The 
two bronze capitals are thought by Mr. 
Petrie to have adorned the leg of a table ; 
Miss Edwards suggests that they may have 
been the capitals of two small wooden 
pillars supporting a shrine. ‘The two amu- 
lets representing the crown of Upper and 
that of Lower Egypt are superior illustra- 
tions for study. The funerary textiles of 
a woman are rich in color: it is thought 
that she was a Syrian, and was buried in 
her garments of “many colors,” such as 
Syrians, especially Phoenicians, admired. 
The patterns are Persian in style. The 
bronze lattice from Pithom is the only 
object of the kind ever found in Egypt. 


Amulet Groups. — Gold Handle. — Founda- 
tion Deposits. 


The two sets of amulets from Nebesheh, 
mounted on pasteboard,’ are among the 
most curious, valuable, attractive features 
in the cases. Beautiful as they are, one 
set of glazed porcelain and the other set 
of wrought stone, their value is in their 
arrangement and labelling. ‘They are placed 
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exactly as they were found on the mum- 
mies from which they were taken, showing 
to which part of the body each amulet 
belonged, — the office of each amulet be- 
ing to protect that part against evil spirits, 
decay, and all evil influences, or accidents. 
This is the first time that any exact record 
has been taken, in this method, of the posi- 
tion of amulets on mummies, and the 
demonstration is of unique importance. 
The little group of five amulets is another 
choice selection — the mason’s plumb line 
expressing perfection and the diadem the 
crown of Osiris ; the a4, heart-shaped, was 
used to preserve the heart ; and the object 
like a Scotch sparran, such as the Pharaohs 
wore, was perhaps employed as a charm. 
The remaining amulet is the “ gis of 
Bast,” in glazed porcelain and delicate 
coloring. ‘The Louvre has another speci- 
men, but in gold; and Miss Edwards’s 
comment is: “The former is the finest in 
gold, and the latter the finest in porcelain, 
that I have ever seen.” In case 32 isa 
complete set of glazed amulets from a 
mummy — from Tell Defenneh, the Tah- 
pauhes of Jeremiah—and in the Way 
Collection of amulets and scarabs are 
many specimens from wxknown sites. The 
score or more of gold objects mounted on 
velvet are tiny, but enticing. The two 
gold earrings are from Cypriote graves at 
Nebesheh, and the sacred eye is charm- 
ingly preserved. In this connection, we 
glance at the silver urei (serpents), silver 
ring, and scarab bezel, and gold solidus of 
Valens, in case 12. 

But the most glittering trophy in the 
Nebesheh case is the Gotp HANDLE OF 
PHARAOH’S ‘TRAY from ‘Tahpauhes, which 
may be assigned to Hophra, who gave 
shelter, at Tahpauhes, to the royal prin- 
cesses of Judah and Jeremiah (Jeremiah 
xlvii.), and had his castle or palace burnt 
down for it by Nebuchadnezzar. Miss 
Edwards thinks that it is the only speci- 
men of gold plate ever found in Egypt. 
Says Petrie : — 


“ Coming now to metal work, the most striking 
object found was the piece of gold work (pl. XLI. 
10); the lower ends of this have been violently 
wrenched off some object, and as they have been 
made with a bend at right angles a little below 
the lotus, it seems most probable that this was the 
handle of a tray, with the straps of gold passing 
beneath it. The body of this was cast; and the 
dividing ribs of the lotus flowers, for holding the 
inlaying, were soldered on. ‘The whole was pol- 
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ished and burnished quite smoothly, so as not to 
show any joint. No trace of the inlaying remained 
when this was found, but the two flowers were 
bent one half over the other, by the violence of 
the grasp with which it had been wrenched off the 
tray.” 


The gold value of this handle, which a 
Boston lady suggests to me would make a 
gorgeous modern hair-pin, is about one 
hundred dollars, and the archzological 
value as many guineas. 

THE Founpation Deposits are an inter- 
esting study, and a fac-simile of the ink- 
drawing from Miss Edwards’s sketches 
presented to me will lead many to closely 
examine the group of two miniature plaques 
and the ten smaller ones in the case. 
Here consult plate V. on Nebesheh in 
Tanis [/., and read Mr. Petrie’s story of 
the excavation of the “deposits.” The 
two plaques are in green glaze, and the 
ten smaller plaques (not in Miss Edwards’s 
drawing) are respectively lapis lazuli, car- 
nelian, copper, gold, silver, lead, brown 
limestone, green limestone, green felspar, 
and brown limestone. Near these plaques 
are some of the “yZes of the pottery vessels 
in the foundation-deposits of the same 
temple of Uati, —types in miniature, and 
in cheaper stuff, of the ceremonial vessels. 
In some cases, as at Naukratis, the Fund, 
in its excavations in the Delta, has discov- 
ered the prototypes of Masonic corner- 
stone laying in the implements of that craft 
and in representations, in miniature, of all 
the materials used in constructing the 
temple. The account in Waukrats, Vol. 
I., with the illustrations, is full and inter- 
esting. In case 10 are foundation-deposits, 
taken from under the corner of the palace- 
fort at Defenneh, erected by Psammetichus 
I.; also bones and teeth of the sacrificial 
ox, buried with the deposits. We may 
also note, in the wall-case above,' the de- 
posits from the temple at Tell Gemayemi 
(situate three and a half miles N.W. from 
Nebesheh), six types of pottery, two corn- 
rubbers, one mortar, and a set of imple- 
ments and plaques. 

Four other objects in the Nebesheh case 
are striking. The headless statuette in 
brown basalt of a man in a long robe, is 
of a very singular type, — the shape of the 
figure, fashion of the dress, the entire style, 
being that of a large black basalt statue, in 

1 The objects are likely to be transferred to 
other cases, 


the museum at Vienna, of Sebek-em-Saf, a 
priest of the obscure thirteenth dynasty. 
Dr. Edwards is sure that it “is a work of 
thirteenth dynasty art,””— the more so as 
inscriptions and monuments of that period 
were found with it at Am. As I place her 
supremely first among all Egyptologers 
where art, in its tracings and similitudes, 
is concerned, I accept her dictum as next 
to absolute proof in such questions. 

So, too, the basalt statuette of a man 
wearing the shenti, a fine fragment of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty renaissance, is worthy 
of note, particularly as it clearly bears the 
name Am, and was one of the nine monu- 
ments that gave us the name of that site. 
The helmeted head of a Carian soldier 
in terra cotta (Defenneh) illustrates rude 
but very curious work, as showing a Greek 
“prentice hand” in its earliest attempts 
at art. I wish the striking Hyksos head 
in plaster, a gift from Miss Edwards, pre- 
sided over her collection of textiles. ‘The 
original, in her study, elicits much atten- 
tion from Egyptologists. ‘‘ My little head 
is certainly Hyksos,” she writes from Chi- 
cago, “I am more and more convinced of 
it; and it is Petrie’s opinion, and Wiede- 
mann’s, and Poole’s, and will be every one’s 
in time.” Notice the illustration at the 
end of this article. 

This solemn Mongolian face is in the 
midst of some gems and beads, — perhaps 
as a contrast to their glitter. The assort- 
ment of ancient stones, cut or uncut, rough 
or delicate to the eye, will attract more than 
artificers alone. The three strings of glass 
beads are more suited to the Nubian than 
the American female; but the necklaces 
of lapis lazuli and carnelian are quite en- 
ticing, and the jasper ring is charming. 
The little string of amber beads is a trophy 
simply because amber was most rare in old 
Egypt. Mr. Petrie found at Tanis the first 
specimens ever discovered. 


Varieties in Bronze, Porcelain, and Ceramic 
Ware. 


After viewing the collection en masse of 
the Way bronzes, some of whose figures 
you can name by a little study of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, you inspect those 
from Nebesheh and Defenneh, a few of 
which are now itemed. The pair of cym- 
bals, found on a mummy, evidently belong- 
ing to a cymbal-player in the temple of 
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Uati, recalls the mummy of a woman in 
the British Museum with a pair of cymbals 
laid on her breast, as found ; and the in- 
scription on her mummy-case states that 
she was a musician in the temple of Amon. 
The two forks, designated as “the forked 
ends of spears or standards,” are entirely 
unique. In the sand of the temple floor 
at Gemayemi were found the following : 
a capital of the pillar of a shrine, bronze ; 
a socket in the form of a lion’s hind- 
quarters ; a peku, bronze; Osiris in gilt ; 
a kneeling figure of a Pharaoh, bronze ; 
two rods, and two large sockets in bronze. 
The bronze capital belonged to one of the 
small pillars supporting the curtained can- 
opy. The kneeling king was placed in 
front of the god, with his back to the 
prow, and another figure of the king with 
his back to the stern. The rods were cov- 
ered with small drum-shaped sections of 
colored and glazed opaque glass. The 
sides of the shrine were adorned with 
delicate and brilliant glass mosaics. The 
small sickle, or pruning-knife for vine- 
culture, is corroborative of the site. For, 
as Brugsh intimates, Hathor of Am is par- 
ticularly mentioned in ancient texts in 
connection with wine. An extraordinary 
“find” is the specimen of scale-armor in 
two pieces from the palace-fort of Defen- 
neh (550 B.c.). The monuments repre- 
sent scale-armor as used ; but, excepting 
a piece of a corselet of leather with scales, 
in the British Museum, the specimens 
found by Mr. Petrie are the only ones in 
any museum. 

The lamp-feeder with a long spout, in 
brilliant green-glazed pottery, is rare and 
a curious object. Except the two or three 
specimens, wn/ocated, in the British Mu- 
seum, there are probably none in any 
European collection. The fragments of 
“pilgrim bottles” reveal the patterns used ; 
the account in Zanis //., Defenneh, page 
75, is instructive. In case 12 are five 
draughtsmen, in form of captives, with 
arms bound behind them. The piece of 
draughtboard is also from the palace. The 
large “ceramics” (see illustration) from 
Naukratis, as well as the numerous frag- 
mentary relics of terra-cotta, porcelain, and 
other wares displayed in the special case, 
form an invaluable presentation of early 
Hellenic and Graco-Egyptian art, particu- 
larly in decoration. Naukratis was “the 
Hellenic Portico’ of Egypt. Consult my 
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article on “ A Greek City in Egypt” in the 
Church Review of March, 1887, and in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser of Feb. 26, 
1887. The few scarabs, from the manu- 
factory of scarabs, with some of the paste, 
moulds, etc., are uniquely valuable, as it 
is the only site of such manufacture so far 
found in Egypt. But the display of those 
curious types of immortality to the ancient 
Egyptians, in the Way department, is large 
and varied. A catalogue of the scarabs, 
translated and explained, would be worth 
the while to publish. The ushabti (funer- 
ary images placed in the tomb), in their 
wonderfully preserved colors, usually blue 
and glazed, make a respectable exhibit, 
such is their number and variety. 


The mummied hand, with a ring on the 
fourth finger, the funeral tablets, “the robe 
of justification,” of which there is a fine 
specimen, the mummies themselves, ad- 
monish me that I am “nearing the end” 
of these snatches of narrative-talk on some 
of the best objects—not all of them — 
which are found in Boston’s Egypt at 
Home. The silent hand, bearing its ring 
worn in life, almost returns my suggestive 
pressure. As I look upon it, I recall the 
lines quoted in a note to me by Whittier: 


“ Perhaps that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Hath hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 
Or dropp’d a half-penny in Homer’s hat ; 

Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido pass; 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch, at the great temple’s dedication.” 


In Miss Edwards’s collection of “ An- 
cient Egyptian Embroideries,” I note the 
coil of linen threads, of which she remarks, 
“T believe they are elsewhere unknown ” ; 
the lady’s hood fragment; the scrap of 
a lady’s headdress; the portion of linen 
garment, with two border-lines of purple, 
with, curiously, the marks of the laundress 
upon it; the fragment of a hair-net, 200 
p.c. Of the embroideries, of which I also 
have a few specimens, she has written me: 
“The ‘embroideries ’ are not embroideries 
in the sense of being superimposed on a 
linen or canvas foundation. Nor are they 
brocades or damask weavings, where the 
weft goes right across the warp. In these 
specimens, the groundwork and the figure, 
each of them, sedvage at the lines of junc- 
ture; and where small figures are in ques- 
tion, the method more nearly resembles 
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what is called ‘ lappet-weaving ’ with swivel 
shuttles, than any other modern process.” 

On the mummy-case of “a lady of rank,” 
in the Museum, is represented, near the 
feet, Hathor in her sacred tree, pouring 
out the water of life. May I quote a por- 
tion of the inscriptions,’ as true in senti- 
ment for our nineteenth century as for that 
nineteenth dynasty? ‘“OSun! when thou 
goest forth, beautiful out of the East, beat- 
ing down with thy rays upon the twin lands 
of Egypt, ah! give thou to THIS LADY thy 
beams, making thine eyes to hover over 
her, and when thou guidest thy barge into 
the presence of Osiris” (far distant that 
day) “give thou the waters of Anres to 
Anchpefhir.” ‘The Queen of Sheba for 
her day may have been correct; but as 
for Egypt at Home, “the half” has not 
been told, my readers. 


Miss EDWARDS’s MOTION OF PRESENTATION, — 
To move the Annual Donation to the United States 
of America is one of the pleasantest duties I ever 
find myself called upon to perform in connection 
with the Egypt Exploration Fund. Our gratitude 
to our American supporters —and their support 
is most generous— finds its expression in these 
donations; and the gift which we are sending this 
year to the Museum of Fine Arts, at Boston, is of 
unexampled magnitude and beauty. I feel, indeed, 
that we have never before given utterance to our 
good-will and affection in terms so wezghty and so 
colossal. 

The objects to be presented on this occasion 
are : — 

1. The colossal Hathor Capital in red granite, 
which is by far the most beautiful and perfect 
specimen of the ideal school of Egyptian ever dis- 
covered. This splendid monument weighs from 
seven to eight tons, and it is absolutely without 
scratch or flaw. : 


1 Prof. T. O. Paine’s translation. I am indebted 
for kindly offices, also, to Misses Alice A. Gray and 
Catharine F. Prescott, of the Museum. 
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2. The upper half of a colossal statue of a king, 
the companion to that which we have just voted 
to the British Museum, and which Professor Stuart 
Poole identifies as a portrait of Khufu, the builder 
of the great Pyramid. 

3. The great red granite lotus-bud capital, in 
two pieces, unitedly weighing between fifteen and 
twenty tons. The lotus-bud columns of the Hy- 
postyle Hall of the great temple are believed to 
be of the time of the twelfth dynasty. 

In presenting the Hathor Capital with a lotus- 
bud capital, we therefore give to America two 
monuments, of which the one is the historical 
complement of the other. If they were lovely in 
life, in death — that is to say, in ruins—it is well 
that they should not be divided. 

4. A fine red granite slab in bas-relief from the 
Festival Hall of Osorkon II., representing Amon 
enthroned, and a procession of worshippers ap- 
proaching the god in attitudes of adoration. 

5. Finally, two very interesting bas-relief slabs 
in fine limestone from a temple to Hathor, founded 
by Ptolemy Soter at Terraneh, in the Western 
Delta. The remains of this temple were discov- 
ered and excavated by Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith 
in the early part of the winter of 1888. 

We thus send to America specimens of the art 
of the great temple of Bubastis, dating from the 
time of its founder, Khufu, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, to the time of Osorkon II. of the twenty- 
second dynasty, and including a noble example of 
twelfth dynasty work in the monster lotus-bud 
capital of the Hypostyle Hall. We give of the 
best we have to give. Indeed, with the one ex- 
ception of the statue of Apepi, we give the very 
flower of all that M. Naville has found at Bubastis. 
The statue of Apepi, we were not at liberty to give. 
That monument was ceded to us by M. Grebaut, 
the director of the Boolak Museum, on the express 
condition that it should go to the British Museum, 
and nowhere else. But the donation that I now 
ask you to vote represents, with that single excep- 
tion, the most beautiful, the most perfect, and the 
largest monuments yielded by this great historic 
site, which has cost, at the lowest calculation, some 
twenty-four hundred pounds, a sum to which our 
American subscribers contributed no less than 
twelve hundred /as¢ year, and to which they will, 
I have no doubt, prove to have contributed very 
liberally this year, when Dr. Winslow shall send 
us his annual balance sheet. 
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THE HAUNTED BELL. 


By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VHANKFUL entered 
the habitation. Hem- 
lock boughs, thrown 
into one corner, and 
covered with a deer- 
-skin, formed the bed, 
near at hand to which, 
in a recess screened 
by a curtain, which, 
however, was now drawn aside, a crucifix 
stood on an altar, with the other furniture 
of an oratory. Upon the ground lay a 
knotted scourge, and the earth was deeply 
indented where the Priest had knelt before 
his open breviary,. in vigil and penance. 
Thankful threw herself upon her knees, 
and began to pour forth the story of her 
life in a free confession, such as she had 
made before to no human being. She 
spoke of the irksomeness of the Puritan 
life, the suspicion and disapproval to which 
she had been exposed. Finally she told 
the story of her marriage, — that she had 
given her hand without her heart from a 
sense of honor and an emotion of pity, the 
great mistake which until now she had 
confided to no human ear. Then she 
spoke freely of her captivity, of the friend- 
ships she had formed in the French vil- 
lage, the attraction she felt toward the 
genial life; at length of the chapel and 
the ceremonies, — how deeply she had been 
stirred by them, and the difficulties which 
still interfered with her acceptance of the 
Faith. Her utterance was rapid, and the 
Priest sat absorbed at the unfolding of 
the captive’s heart. Thankful says she did 
not notice, nor does she believe that it was 
remarked by Father Mériel, that some in- 
fluence seemed to interfere with the clear 
burning of the light, and that the air had 
every moment still more of a certain stifling 
property. It came to her afterward, as she 
recalled in memory the events of the night. 

“Tf it is true,” said the Priest, “that 
you have found relief, indeed, happiness, 
in our simple village, why was it that you 
rushed upon almost certain death in your 
attempt at flight?” 





She had 
begun her confession without premedita- 
tion, not thinking at all whither it might 
lead her; and now she shrank appalled 
from making the revelation which a frank 
answer to the Father’s question would 


What should Thankful say? 


bring to pass. She raised her eyes to his 
intent, eager face, but spoke no word. 
She meant merely to pray for forbearance ; 
but her soul, she believes, sat within her 
eyes, without will of her own, and Father 
Mériel suddenly saw the truth. Just here 
there passed beneath their very feet a con- 
vulsive tremor; the earth was wrenched, 
and the crucifix upon the altar tottered as 
if about to fall. Through the air, close at 
hand, the bell sent forth one solitary toll 
in a sound that seemed full of dread and 
horror. It was as if the dead wife were 
uttering a warning, for the tone fell with 
awful solemnity and boding. 

“O sancta Maria!” cried Mériel in a 
tone of anguish, flinging his arms upward 
as if in impassioned appeal. Did he call 
to his wife, or was he invoking the Queen 
of Heaven? He averted his countenance, 
and retreated to the oratory, where he fell 
prostrate before the crucifix. 

But the marvels of the night were not 
yet finished. Heavy footsteps were heard, 
the door was hastily thrown open, and the 
Sieur strode into the room, followed by 
the Jesuit Superior. Their clothing was 
drenched and disordered with the storm. 
The Sieur turned his face upon Mériel, and 
even by the feeble light of the candle its 
expression was not to be mistaken. It was 
dark with passionate hatred, no longer fur- 
tive. Extending his arm toward the crouch- 
ing form of Meériel, who at the sudden in- 
trusion had partly risen from the earth, and 
had turned his face full of surprise upon 
the new-comers, the Sieur exclaimed in a 
loud voice, “ I denounee this Priest as false 
to his vows.” 

But the Superior, after a moment of de- 
liberation, signed with his mutilated hand 
that attention should be given. The Sieur 
stood with his face distorted by desperate 
hatred, which he made no attempt to con- 
ceal. Mériel, full of astonishment, as he 
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rose to his knees bent his head submis- 
sively before his chief. ‘Thankful writes 
that she herself had sunk upon the earth 
with her face in her hands. After a con- 
siderable interval the Superior said with 
slow and formal utterance, as if addressing 
his whole order: “Surely the Devil is 
abroad to-night. All the more may the 
Holy Mother of God inspire me with jus- 
tice! The Comte de Belétre, secretly a 
Jesuit, and commissioned to attend Father 
Mériel, has brought me from Quebec by a 
charge of faithlessness against Mériel, hith- 
erto a well-beloved priest of our order. 
The position of the Comte gives weight to 
the charge, though there is small report in 
the village and in the province but of the 
virtues of the Father. To-night the Comte 
has offered me positive proof. We followed 
this woman to his door. It contravenes 
one of our plainest rules of discipline that 
the dwelling of one of our order should be 
visited by a woman. This one comes alone 
and at dead of night ; it is indeed extraor- 
dinary that she should have been admitted. 
We saw and heard the Priest’s surprise, 
however, at her appearance, and through 
the window have witnessed the interview. It 
was not of his seeking. On the part of the 
Priest it was innocent, and I believe he has 
only sought to lead an unhappy heretic to 
the truth. As for this wretched captive —”’ 
Thankful says that she raised her eyes and 
was about to beg his forbearance, but with 
a stern gesture he forbade her to speak. 

“What say you, Father Mériel?” the 
Superior went on. “The third vow of our 
order you have not broken ; but what pen- 
ance is meet for the consecrated priest who 
somehow has become the object of an 
earthly passion, and has thus imprudently 
compromised himself?” 

Mériel writhed at these words as if he 
had suddenly been transfixed by a javelin. 
Before the Superior had finished, the Sieur, 
with gestures and mutterings of disappoint- 
ment, had gone. The Superior warned 
Thankful also from the habitation with a 
severe look and gesture. As she passed 
from the door she heard him say, “ Earth, 
air, and the hearts of men swarm to-night 
with the emissaries of hell. Let us employ 
means to thwart the power of their spells.” 
Immediately the tolling of the bell was 
heard through the black and stormful night, 
a wild and wavering sound, as of a spirit 
tortured and anxious. 
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As Thankful reached at last the village 
street she found the entire population 
frightened from their beds. The heavens 
at length cleared, and instead of the gusts 
of the tempest, a gentle south wind breathed 
over the dwellings. ‘Through the greater 
part of the night the people talked of the 
earthquake. The most extraordinary super- 
natural phenomena were reported to have 
been observed. One had seen two blazing 
serpents entwined in the air and borne for- 
ward by the wind; to another there had 
appeared a globe of fire sending out sparks 
on every side, while another had beheld 
four terrible spectres that stood in the four 
quarters of the heavens and shook the earth 
mightily, as if to overturn it. 

Like all the details of this recital, the 
events of this singular night have been 
given as Thankful describes them. If one 
may judge from the reports,of the Jesuit 
Fathers, preserved in the old Relations des 
Jésuites, curious records which my interest 
in, the story of Thankful has led me to pore 
over, earthquakes and extraordinary atmos- 
pheric phenomena, in the early period of 
Canada, were frequent and sometimes ap- 
palling. I have come upon one narrative 
of such disturbance which I conjecture may 
refer to the very commotion which Thank- 
ful has described, an upheaval and tempest 
which caused wide-spread terror, and is 
ascribed by the pious Father who gives the 
account to diabolical agency. 

But the village was to be still further 
shocked. During the following day a fish- 
erman, whose hut was some distance from 
the village, down the river, came in with 
the startling news that the corpse of the 
Sieur, much disfigured, had been found 
washed up on a rocky island at the foot of 
the rapids. The news revived all the ex- 
citement of the previous night. There was 
nothing whatever to explain the death. The 
condition of the body made it plain that 
it had passed through the rapids and been 
much broken as it went over the ledges. 
Whether it was murder or suicide no one 
could determine. Whether wounds had 
been received before the corpse had _ be- 
come the prey of the waters could not be 
ascertained. The affair was an impenetra- 
ble mystery, and the people came to the 
conclusion that the event was connected 
in some way with the supernatural occur- 
rences of the preceding night. In the 
agitation of mind into which all were 
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thrown it would have been natural to turn 
to Father Mériel, but for some unexplained 
reason the Father, with the Jesuit Superior, 
kept rigidly secluded within the lodge, and 
the rumor went abroad that he was pros- 
trated by sudden illness. Thankful, upon 
whose distracted spirit the intelligence had 
thrown a still gloomier shade, by no means 
rejected the supernatural explanation of 
the marvels, and in her knowledge of the 
midnight scene at Mériel’s lodge, where 
the malignant purpose of the Sieur had 
been baffled, believed she had an insight 
into the matter which others had not. 
When his machinations had failed, ‘Thank- 
ful holds it not strange that he should have 
hurried out to throw himself into the river. 
Perhaps he was flung in, she says, by the 
power of Satan. 

When at last, on the day following, the 
time came for Thankful to embark, her 
face was so haggard that Annette ex- 
claimed: “I think the Devil has touched 
you too, poor child!” ‘Thankful believes 
that the exclamation of her friend was 
near the truth. As the daffeau gathered 
headway upon the current, from the chapel 
on shore came the sound of the Dies /rae, 
chanted over the body of the Sieur, which 
was just then to be laid in the grave. Borne 
upon the air came the words : 


“Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus, 
Supplicanti parce, Deus!”’! 


Thankful made the words her own, cross- 
ing her palms upon her breast and turning 
her eyes heavenward. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


At length Quebec was reached, the tow- 
ering height of Cape Diamond rising in 
the summer landscape, with the flag of 
France floating over the walls of the for- 
tress. A considerable company of English 
captives had been gathered there, and 
were now awaiting the departure of the 
ship that was to carry them homeward. 
As the édateau in which Thankful had 
been conveyed touched the shore, in the 
throng at the landing was a messenger from 
Mother Cécile, who sent to Thankful an 

1“ Like a culprit see me groaning, 

With a blush my evil owning, 
Spare, O Lord, thy suppliant moaning!” 
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affectionate greeting, and a warm invitation 
to lodge in the Convent of the Ursulines 
until the sailing of the ship. She gladly 
accompanied the guide and entered the 
gate of the sisterhood. The Mother Su- 
perior received her with open arms, and 
Thankful with her burdened soul found in 
the peace of the convent and the tender- 
ness of her friend a grateful asylum. The 
good nun expressed her sorrow at the dis- 
tress imprinted upon Thankful’s thin and 
pallid face. News had come to her of the 
attempt at escape and of the long illness 
since, and she was prepared to see a 
change in the captive. Like Thankful’s 
friends at Belleau, the Mother Superior 
was at a loss to account for the desperate 
outbreak. “I had thought,” she said, 
“that you were becoming happy with us 
as if we were your own people. I had 
hoped we might sometime win you to the 
Faith, and though you had a husband wait- 
ing for your return, a way might be found 
to bring you back to us.” 

Thankful could give no fuller explana- 
tion of her course than she had given at 
Belleau. She could only bury her face in 
her hands and weep. The kind-hearted 
nun soothed her with a sisterly kiss, con- 
ducted her to a quiet cell, and left her to 
herself. 

In the days that followed, Thankful, 
awaiting the preparation of the ship, which 
was much delayed, rested, while the routine 
of the convent life went forward about her. 
She saw the nuns in their school, training 
together the French and Indian children. 
She beheld the sisterhood in procession, 
as they went at the stated hours to their 
chapel. She was a spectator of their wor- 
ship, and her voice mingled, with theirs 
in the hymns that were sung. She was 
strongly attracted toward this life of devo- 
tion and beneficent ministering, and felt 
that beneath the black garb and the white 
hood she might herself perhaps find peace. 
Nevertheless, however powerfully the Faith 
had drawn her, she had not become its 
child, and she felt there was no right path 
for her to follow but that which conducted 
her back to the side of Remembrance. 

For some days the Mother Superior, 
busy with her superintendence, could con 
verse with her only now and then, and for 
brief intervals. But one moonlit evening 
(it was the day of St. Peter’s chains) after 
vespers, when quiet had fallen upon the 
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convent, while the coolness of the beauti- 
ful summer night flowed through the open 
window, the friends came together. ‘The 
batteau which had brought Thankful to 
Quebec had also brought to the capital of 
the province news of the sudden death 
of the Sieur. The Mother Superior told 
Thankful his loss was greatly lamented, as 
he had been regarded as a pillar of the 
province, — that they of the religious world 
had held him in great esteem, as the de- 
voted friend of Father Mériel, and always 
a supporter of the Faith. What could be 
stranger than his death! Every one knew 
that ‘Thankful had stood in a close relation 
to him and the priest. What explanation 
could she give of the suicide, or the mur- 
der, if it were murder? 

Thankful, with the reminiscence vivid in 
her soul of the scene at midnight in the 
lodge of Father Mériel, felt that of that no 
word must be spoken. “If I should be- 
tray my madness and -folly,” she thought, 
“what condemnation I shall bring upon 
myself! I cannot give my secret to her.” 
She parried, therefore, as well as she could, 
the Mother Superior’s question, speaking 
of the consternation of the village and her 
own astonishment when the body had been 
discovered. 

“ But I have a strange and thrilling tale 
to tell you,” ‘Thankful continued, “ respect- 
ing the Chanoinesse Marie, that I received 
from the Sieur the last time we talked to- 
gether. What was a mystery to you I can 
now make plain.” 

So while the nun sat with face intent, 
Thankful told the story of the new-made 
husband and wife, how they sought the 
seclusion of the garden after the departure 
of the guests, of the shot so suddenly fired 
from the thicket, of the pursuit of the as- 
sassin, the stabbing by the husband of the 
wife through mistake in the darkness, — 
then of the promise made by Mériel to 
the wife dying in his arms, that he himself 
would expiate her guilt in forsaking the re- 
ligious life, by assuming himself a priestly 
garb, and spending his days in the effort 
to redeem the land to which she herself 
would fain have gone. “And all this I 
heard,” said Thankful, “from the Comte 
de Belétre, for the Sieur of Belleau was no 
other than he.” 

The Mother Superior paced the room, 
weeping and absorbed in ‘Thankful’s story. 
“What I admire of all things,” at last she 





said, “is the magnanimity of which the 
Sieur of Belleau has given exhibition. Men 
do not often live in bonds of close friend- 
ship with their successful rivals. That, 
however, it seems the Comte de Belétre 
has done from the day of Mériel’s mar- 
riage until the time of his own death. It 
is well known to every one in the province 
how he has loved and protected the priest.” 

Thankful remained silent. She dared 
not undeceive her friend, for fear that in 
the questioning sure to follow, some hint 
might escape her of the midnight scene 
at Father Mériel’s lodge, and of the heavy 
guilt with which her own breast was_bur- 
dened. After a time she inquired (some- 
what disingenuously, she admits, since the 
speech of the Jesuit Superior had already 
informed her) whether the Comte de 
Belétre could have been really a Jesuit, 
as the Mother Superior had said was the 
report. He was a soldier, who performed 
no priestly functions, she said, and indeed 
sometimes treated with a degree of irrever- 
ence what good Catholics regarded as the 
sanctities. The Mother replied that he 
was undoubtedly a Jesuit ‘of the short 
robe,’’—a branch of the great order to 
which the secular world were admitted, 
men, and indeed women, of all professions 
and ranks, soldiers, courtiers, peasants, 
even kings. ‘The secret of this connec- 
tion with the brotherhood was always jeal- 
ously guarded, that they might the more 
effectively pursue their work. ‘The Sieur’s 
irreverence, of which Thankful had spoken, 
Mother Cécile believed might have been 
assumed to mislead any suspicion which 
she, or others, might possibly have come 
to entertain of him,—a deception, of 
course, allowable, and indeed meritorious, 
since it was all ad majorem Dei gloriam, 
— but the wisdom of the serpent, in fact, 
which our Blessed Lord himself had pre- 
scribed to his followers ;—and here the 
good nun crossed herself, her pious soul 
ruffled by no scruples. 

The night was now far advanced, and the 
Mother Superior with an affectionate bene- 
diction left Thankful to herself, who, how- 
ever, was too excited to sleep. Opposing 
to the opinion of the world of New France, 
which was setting the dead Sieur upon a 
pinnacle, her own deeper knowledge, which 
set him in a position far different, she put to- 
gether link by link, in order to justify herself 
to herself, the particular steps by which she 
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had proceeded to her conclusion. Sitting 
upon her pallet in the moonlit solitude of 
the cell, she reviewed the long story of her 
connection with him, and felt thoroughly 
confirmed in the belief she had reached 
as to the Sieur’s true character, purposes, 
and fate. She has no doubt that at some 
time he had sold his soul to the devil. 
“ What could his indistinct mutterings have 
been,” she asks, “ but converse with in- 
visible demons? Were not the birds which 
came fluttering to his call, and which had 
deported themselves so wildly and weirdly 
on the night when his wickedness culmi- 
nated, familiar spirits in that disguise? Just 
so the witch Martha Corey, hanged at 
Salem, was seen by the afflicted to hold 
converse with devils in the guise of the 
feathered creatures of the air.” That his 
passion had become fixed upon the saintly 
Chanoinesse, she had learned from the 
Mother Superior. She believes that he 
conceived the bitterest hatred for Mériel, 
when the latter at length won Marie. She 
can only conjecture, but it is borne in upon 
her most powerfully that it was the Sieur 
himself, seeking for revenge, who fired the 
shot at Mériel on the bridal eve, in the 
garden of the chateau. Why he did not 
take the priest’s life afterwards, in the 
countless opportunities during their inti- 
macy of so many years, she thinks it not 
difficult to explain: the Sieur saw that 
death would be a relief to Mériel in his 
suffering, rather than an affliction. It was 
well known to high and low that the Father 
would gladly have encountered martyrdom, 
if it had been ordained for him to meet it. 
Since death would bring no pang to the 
priest, what could cause him to suffer? 
Nothing, — except in some way to bring 
upon him disgrace and dishonor. Hence 
through his very hate the Sieur had again 
and again saved for Mériel that life which 
the Father no longer valued. He cher- 
ished in his lost heart the hope that a 
time might come when, though he could 
cherish no expectation of bringing the 
priest into sin, he might yet make him 
seem to be a culprit, and betray him to 
the scorn of his order and the world. As 
to the energy which the Sieur took in the 
recovery of the bell at such pains and risk, 
Thankful believes that although Marie for- 
sook him, his passion for her survived, and 
that therefore the bell, with which her spirit 
was so strangely connected, became to him 


an object of intense interest. When it had 
been captured by heretics, his own heart 
was only less concerned than that of Father 
Mériel to regain it; hence the search, 
which was crowned with success at last 
upon the green at Meadowboro. As to 
herself, ‘Thankful believes she was an object 
of supreme indifference to the Sieur at 
first; but that he read at last jn her face 
the fascination which Mériel began to exer- 
cise over her, and seized at once the idea 
that she might be made the instrument 
through which his plan could be carried 
out. Reviewing their intercourse, she re- 
calls that from first to last Mériel was the 
frequent theme of his talks, and that with- 
out attracting her suspicion the satan- 
bought wretch cunningly dwelt upon every 
circumstance in Mériel’s life likely to 
deepen the interest she felt. Moreover, 
she holds that he wrought upon her with 
diabolical spells. As he sought to interest 
her in Mériel, so she feels sure that Mériel 
on his side was brought to seek her (the 
Sieur representing her as a possible con- 
vert to the Faith), in the idea that a close- 
ness of relation might come about which 
would seem suspicious, and which he might 
interpret to their harm. Father Mériel’s 
ardent gratitude to her because she had 
saved the bell, and the demonstrations 
toward her into which that gratitude had 
led him, Thankful knew had caused sur- 
prise in the village, and been regarded as 
indications of a feeling which no priest’s 
heart should entertain. This suspicion of 
the Aaditants Thankful holds that the Sieur 
eagerly took advantage of and sought to 
increase. Her attempt at escape came 
near foiling all his plans. She believes he 
penetrated her reasons, and saw in her 
infatuation an encouragement for his plots. 
She could understand now his dark joy 
when he saved her from perishing in the 
snow. When the time, however, for her 
departure drew near with nothing accom- 
plished, ‘Thankful suggests that he proba- 
bly grew desperate. The suspicions of 
the village had been put to rest, in spite 
of all he could do to keep them alive. He 
made at last the sudden accusation to the 
Jesuit Superior, and contrived his final 
plan, in the hope that her strangely timed 
visit to the Jesuit’s lodge, magnified as he 
could cause it to be with all the weight of 
his authority, might bring about Meériel’s 
disgrace. For a time, indeed, circum- 
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stances had favored him! Had he a hand, 
wondered Thankful, leagued as he was with 
the Prince of the Powers of the Air, in 
raising the storm that drove her in where 
woman had never been before? When, 
in spite of all, the plot failed and Mériel 
knew him in his true character as an en- 
emy, Thankful thinks it not strange, his 
schemes for revenge having at last miscar- 
ried, what had become the passion of his 
life being utterly frustrated, that he should 
have hurried out to throw himself into the 
river, if indeed it were not the case that 
enraged demons then and there exacted 
the bargain by tearing the soul he had bar- 
tered off, out from his body, in the midst 
of elemental tumults evoked at the culmi- 
nation of such wickedness. 

Thankful gives her explanation doubt- 
ingly, —in spite of the chain of circum- 
stances, — deeming it hardly possible, with 
her inexperience of the world and frank 
English nature, that such revenge should 
burn through long years and be so cun- 
ningly masked. 

For my part, I know not whether or not 
to accept Thankful’s explanations. I only 
know wild Indians in the way of which the 
reader has been informed. I am sure I 
cannot tell as to the Sieur. I only know 
Frenchmen in the Canadians that cut wood 
on our hills in winter and work in the mills 
in the factory towns up and down the valley. 

The reader has looked into that former 
world through Thankful’s eyes. Was there 
aberration, curious hypnotism, hallucina- 
tion, what-not,—or was she really be- 
witched ? 


CHAPTER XX. 


THANKFUL’s sojourn with the good nuns 
was not a short one. [or one reason and 
another the departure of the ship was de- 
layed, and the rich summer months passed 
on to their conclusion, the anchor still ly- 
ing at the bottom of the stream. She had 
recourse to her usual ways. Since the so- 
lution upon which she had settled of the 
secrets that perplexed her, she had much 
food for meditation, and often sauntered 
thoughtfully along the rivér which she had 
come thoroughly to love, brooding over 
the strangeness of her fate. One after- 
noon she rambled thus by the side of the 
current, letting her feet carry her whither 
they would, or sometimes sitting for a while 


in some leafy shelter. ‘The bold heights, 
Cape Diamond, Cape Tourmente, and the 
mountain of Sante Anne fronted the broad 
blue stream. Along the road to Beaupré 
stood ranged the quaint cottages, with eaves 
front and back prolonged to meet slender 
supports, and so forming verandas, behind 
the marigolds, hollyhocks, and sunflowers 
in the gardens. On the Isle of Orleans, 
across the flood, the white gleaming among 
luxuriant green told of still other houses 
on the fertile shore. 

Thankful looked up the river: that tide 
a few days before had poured past her 
friends at Belleau. It bore her, however, 
no message. Soon she must float forth on 
the river’s breast and know it no more. 
It flowed onward, full of mighty calm, glo- 
rious in beauty, and the autumn from 
either bank decorated its sublime progress 
with waving, variegated splendor. Sud- 
denly cannon were discharged from a land 
battery, and answering salvos from ships 
of the king lying before the town. 

“Tt is in honor,” said a haditant, who 
came opportunely along the wood-path, 
“of a devoted priest who departs this day 
on the most difficult and dangerous of 
missions, —that to the Montagnais, the 
wild tribes far away by the icy sea of the 
North. He goes with a troop of savages 
who are now returning thither, and the 
governor gives the salute to inspire in their 
breasts, if possible, a sense of the interest 
with which he views the departure of the 
Father among them. ‘Their camp _ has 
been a short distance above here; the 
Father joined them last night, and the 
canoes are now just setting out.” 

While the Aadztant had been speaking, 
the stream had become dotted with the 
canoes of the Indians, a stunted, impover- 
ished race, by no means so imposing as 
the forest aristocracy whom Thankful had 
seen at the council at Belleau, and with 
whom she had become acquainted in her 
western wanderings. Some broken rocks 
which lay along the margin of the river 
obstructed her view, and as she stepped 
out to get a clearer sight of the canoes, 
she suddenly became aware through a gap 
in the rock masses that the expedition was 
not yet fully under way. A solitary da¢ 
deau remained drawn up on shore, the sail 
just ready to be hoisted, the mast sur- 
mounted by a cross anda pennon bearing 
the letters I.H.S. At the boat a Jesuit 
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donné was arranging the lading, while 
somewhat removed, the Father stood with 
open breviary, reading the collects for the 
hour of ‘Tierce. It was plain that the em- 
barkation was postponed for a moment 
that the priest’s devotions might be unin- 
terrupted. ‘Thankful needed no second 
glance to recognize the figure that stood 
before her. The black robe swept toward 
the feet, as on that evening years before 
in the snow in the solitary meadow; the 
rosary swung from the girdle ; the tonsured 
head was reverently bowed. ‘The face was 
calm and full of devotion, but how pale 
and wasted! The features spoke, as 
never before, of mental suffering, of pro- 
tracted vigik, of mortifications unspeak- 
able. Thankful shrank back with a shock 
hardly less intense than that by which she 
had been overcome at her first beholding 
of that figure; for it had not at all oc- 
curred to her during the recital of the 
habitant (who had now gone on his way) 
that Mériel might be the missionary priest 
about to plunge into the northern wilder- 
ness. As she stood, screened by a pro- 
jecting rock, she was near enough to catch, 
through the still morning air, the words 
which came from his lips. Closing his 
breviary, he proceeded to recite what 
seemed to be a prayer especially prepared, 
as he embarked now upon a mission ‘of 
hardships unspeakable. In the tension of 
the moment, almost every word remained 
fixed in Thankful’s mind, and in her report 
of the sentences, she believes she gives 
them almost word for word. 

“ Quid retribuam tibi, Domine mi Jesu, 
pro omnibus que retribuisti mihi? Cali- 
cem tuum accipiam, et nomen tuum in- 
vocabo. Voveo ergo in conspectu eterni 
Patris tui, sanctique Spiritus, in conspectu 
sacratissime Matris tuz, coram angelis, 
apostolis, et martyribus, — voveo, inquam, 
tibi, Domine mi Jesu, si mihi unquam in- 
digno, famulo tuo, martyrii gratia miseri- 
corditer a te oblata fuerit, me huic gratiz 
non defuturum. Tibi ergo, Domine, et 
sanguinem, et corpus, et spiritum meum 
jam ab hoc die gaudens offero, ut pro te 
moriar, si ita dones, qui pro me mori dig- 
natus es. Fac ut sic vivam ut ita mori 
tandem me velis. Ita, Domine, calicem 
tuum accipiam, et nomen tuum invocabo. 
Jesu, Jesu, Jesu!”? 

1 “ What shall I give to thee, Jesus, my Lord, 
for all which thou hast bestowed upon me? I will 
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Father Mériel ceased his invocation, 
then took his place in the datfeau close 
beside the bell, the shining top of which 
Thankful now perceived, visible above the 
side of the boat, in the place where she 
had so often seen it carried. The donné 
at once pushed off from shore, the sail was 
hoisted, and under the influence of the 
light breeze and the current, the craft 
began slowly to move in the direction of 
the flotilla of canoes which already were 
far down the stream. ‘Thankful stepped 
quickly forth from behind the screening 
rock, and stood clearly revealed upon the 
shore at the point from which the boat 
had just departed. If she had experi- 
enced a shock at the sight of Mériel, her 
own sudden appearance caused, plainly, 
no less astonishment to the Priest. As if 
she were an apparition, he started to his 
feet with a gesture of dread, then made 
instantly the sign of the cross. Evidently 
under the influence of conflicting emotions, 
he then buried his face in his hands, and 
sank upon his knees. At last he crossed 
his palms upon his breast; and as he 
looked once more toward ‘Thankful, his 
countenance was full of tenderness and 
compassion. It was the last time that she 
ever beheld him: she looked toward him 
with no movement or word. His hat had 
fallen from his head ; his pale face, marked 
by his penance, was clearly revealed in the 
light of the sun. As the boat still further 
receded, he rose again to his feet, extending 
his hand toward ‘Thankful as if in benedic- 
tion, while he raised his eyes heavenward. 
An expression of entreaty appeared within 
them; and she felt he was praying that 
she might after all be folded in the Faith, 
and find peace. So he passed from her 
sight, and she stood alone. 

The hour for the sailing of the ship came 
at last. On St. Mark’s day, Thankful says 


accept thy cup, and call upon thy name. I vow, 
therefore, in the presence of thy eternal Father 
and of the Holy Spirit, in the presence of thy most 
sacred Mother, before angels, apostles, and mar- 
tyrs, —I vow, I say, to thee, Jesus, my Lord, that 
I will not shrink from martyrdom, if that privilege 
is ever compassionately offered by thee to me, thy 
unworthy servant. I offer, therefore, to thee, O 
Lord, with rejoicing heart, my blood, body, and 
soul, now from this day forth, that I may die for 
thee, if thou so dost grant it, as thou hast died for 
me. Grant me so to live that thou mayest wish 
me at length thus to die. So, Lord, I will accept 
thy cup and call upon thy name. Jesus! Jesus! 
Jesus!” 
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she saw for the last time the procession of 
the Ursulines move through the corridor 
to the chapel. How sweet in the antiphons 
was the voice of the Mother Superior and 
the response of the answering choir of the 
Sisters! At last the company knelt in their 
robes, and sang the grand chant of the bre- 
viary in honor of the Blessed Saviour, — 


“ Nobis datus, nobis natus 
Ex intacta virgine 

Et in mundo conversatus 

Sparso verbi semine.” ! 


Thankful gave utterance to the tide of 
feeling that rose within her, lending her 
voice (which I have no doubt was most 
sweet and powerful) to swell the volume 
of the hymn. She sang until her heart 
came into her throat, and uncontrollable 
sobbing nearly stifled her. 

“Come back to us, come back to us, 
dear Thankful!” said Mother Cécile and 
a group of nuns from the threshold, as the 
seur touriére threw open the grating in 
the turret, and the captive went forth. 
Mother Cécile, indeed, went hand in hand 
with her to the outer gate, and gave her a 
parting kiss. As Thankful waved farewell, 
the Sisters stretched their hands toward 
her as if they would fain detain her. She 
felt that it could by no means be, — that 
the peace of the cloister, though it would 
have been inexpressibly sweet, was not for 
her. Her soul was not won, and she was 
called elsewhere. She took her place upon 
the deck among English faces and voices. 

The ship dropped down as far as the 
fishing hamlet of Tadoussac, at the mouth 
of the Saguenay, and, before putting to 
sea, tarried an hour or two in presence of 
those gloomy rocks. It was nearly dusk 
as Thankful looked from the deck upon 
the few huts which clung to the base of 
the cliff, past which the wide black current 
of the tributary poured its way. The black 
summits of the mountains of Sainte Mar- 
guerite rose out of the treeless and grass- 
less waste to the far northeast, and near at 
hand desolation itself looked out from the 
fissured and splintered walls. The rock 
was cut across with dikes, which looked 
like cicatrices from some ‘Titan’s knife, not 
yet healed. Here and there a line of moss 


1“To us given, sent from heaven, 
Born of virgin, pure indeed, 
And through earth poured richly even 
In the Word’s wide-scattered seed.” 


lay along some narrow ledge, or tufts of 
birches, their trunks white as the bleaching 
bones of a skeleton, clung in nooks high 
toward the summit. The stream beneath 
was black as a starless night, and to the 
eye motionless. An eagle screamed as he 
soared from a crevice, and the voice echoed 
drearily shrill from all the black grandeur. 

As evening deepened, the sound of 
chanting came from the shore across the 
intervening water, done, as Thankful at 
first believed, by a few fishermen and their 
wives, belonging to the hamlet, with Chris- 
tian Indians who might be among them. 
She soon perceived it was a celebration of 
the mass. She followed, with heart full 
of feeling, the different parts; and now 
she knew that the moment approached 
when the Host would be elevated. With 
a thrill that shook her whole being, she 
heard across the water the sound of the 
bell that marked the event. Lo! it was 
the sound she had come to know so well. 
There the Father had camped for the 
night, before breasting the dark stream, 
on his way northward. With melody un- 
utterable from where it hung suspended 
in some crevice of the rock, the bell, 
within which was bound the soul of the 
dead wife, shook forth into the stillness its 
tremulous toll. Now it throbbed upon the 
air with an almost dying cadence, now it 
reverberated from the precipices with a 
soft power, like a peal from the trumpet 
of an angel. Once, twice, thrice, came 
the unearthly music of its vibration, until 
the air seemed to Thankful to murmur 
with the soft harmony of celestial voices, 
—voices that sang sublimely of sacrifice. 
Then as it fainted into silence, and the 
darkness became utter about the cold wil- 
derness, the sail above her head swelled 
out before the light wind, and from be- 
neath was heard the ripple of the ship’s 
departure. 

Here ends the tale. I know not what 
may have been the fate of Mériel, whether 
he died in the snow, like Father Anne de 
Noué, or at the stake, like Brébeuf and 
Lallemant, or lost in the forest, like René 
Mesnard, or by some wilderness stream, 
close to his altar, like Marquette. As 
regards Thankful, when she returned to 
Meadowboro, Remembrance was not there 
to meet her. She found, indeed, that 
through all the long years of her Canadian 
sojourn, she had been a widow, Remem- 
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brance having lost his life on the day in 
which she had been carried away captive. 
The tale told her by comrades who had 
witnessed his death was, that he had been 
one of the pursuing party when at last the 
Meadowboro men rallied from their panic, 
and followed the retreating enemy. He 
had been brave and energetic in the bat- 
tle, declaring that his wife was with the 
enemy and in bonds; and it was for him 
to set her free. Pressing on too boldly, 
he had received a mortal wound in the 
meadow, and died in the afternoon. In 
her heart of hearts, Thankful felt that a 
heavy burden was taken from her. It was 
not only that she was to be spared the 
pressure of the yoke to which she had 
believed she was returning: she was de- 
voutly glad to be able to entertain in her 
soul kinder thoughts of Remembrance. 
His desertion of her had really been then 
only a consequence of sudden panic. His 
manhood had come back to him; and 
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mindful of her, he had met his death with 
honor. She felt that she had wronged 
him in her thought ; and in the revulsion 
of her sentiment, she came to cherish his 
memory with a tenderness she had never 
entertained for him in life. 

Her natural refuge was now the house 
of the minister. The shadow which hence- 
forth, during what remained of her life, 
rested on her face, and the seclusion to 
which she withdrew herself, were inter- 
preted by the townspeople to proceed 
from a very proper sorrow for a husband 
who had shown himself not only exem- 
plary, but heroic. A broad slab of slate, 
evidently brought from England, in our 
old burying-ground tells the world even 
now, in its steadfast inscription, of Remem- 
brance Pumry. There is no stone, how- 
ever, for Thankful. The mouldy narrative, 
with the minister’s brief note upon it, is 
the only evidence that she ever lived. 

THE END. 


TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward EF. Hale, D.D. 


TSS READER. Could we go to 
Keene, Mr. Traveller? 

Mr. Traveller. Of course we could go 
anywhere you wish. All roads lead to 
Boston, or to London, or your own home 
at Kodiak. 

Miss Reader. Please, I do not live at 
Kodiak, but at Fort Wrangel. 

You see that was my mistake in geog- 
raphy. The merest school-girl knows 
where Kodiak is, and where Fort Wrangel 
is, and here I have mistaken the one for 
the other. I wonder if Miss Reader would 
tell us why she wants to go to Keene. 

Miss Reader. Of course ; there are so 
many nice people who come from there, 
that it seems as if it must have been a very 
pleasant place. 

Mr. Traveller. Right you are, my dear 
Miss Reader. And though so many nice 
people have come from there, they go 
back again. 


“The heart untravelled still returns to home,” 


and it carries head and heels with it. And 


though so many nice people come from 
Keene, they left behind them more than 
come. When will you go, Miss Reader? 
Certainly we will go to Keene. 

Miss Reader. 1 should like to go to- 
day. 

That is always the way with Miss Reader, 
— not to say with other people of her sex. 
You see she has no fare to pay, —it is all 
one with her whether her purse is full or 
not. She has not even to pack her carpet- 
bag. She travels with less baggage than 
Miss Nelly Bly carried. It does not seem 
to occur to her that other people cannot 
slip off as easily. But how dangerous to 
put in these remarks, even in an aside! 
She heard me say that, off in Kodiak, — 
or is it Fort Wrangel ? 

Miss Reader. Wave you not all the 
time there is, Mr. Travellers Red Jacket 
had. 

Ah me, if I had! I fancy those Alaskan 
sachems whose children Miss Reader is 
teaching have all the time there is. But 
not white people, — “ white people are un- 
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sartin,” as a friend of Red Jacket said. 
And this uncertainty comes from the very 
fact that white people make engagements. 
That means they bind themselves. ‘They 
are, in fact, so far slaves ; but as they have 
enslaved themselves they do not mind. 
To apply these remarks, dear Miss Reader, 
it is the twenty-first of February, and I 
have engaged to deliver a flag to the 
Franklin School, which my admirable old 
friend, Mrs. Lyman Tucker, is to present 
to them. 

Miss Reader. 1 shall be so glad to see 
that school. Can I go with you? 

[You see that Miss Reader drops all 
mention of Keene. She is true to her 
profession, and she knows that the Frank- 
lin School is one of the best girls’ schools 
there is, so she determines to stop there. 
But she shall have her way, as she always 
does ; she shall go to the school, and go 
to Keene as well. | 

Here we are, Miss Reader; you shall 
sit on the front of the platform. All the 
chairs are full. Look at the girls; is not 
that a nice school? Do you come up to 
that in Alaska? 

You must know that dear Mrs. ‘Tucker’s 
sister, Mrs. Day, lived right opposite the 
school. And if the girls wanted anything, 
they ran in to her. If a girl fell in play at 
recess, they took her in to Mrs. Day’s, and 
she put her on the bed, and found the cold 
water for her forehead. Nay, I believe if 
a girl had broken her shoestring, she would 
have run in to Mrs. Day’s and begged or 
borrowed one. Good Mrs. Day lives in 
this world no longer, but is doing kind 
things to good girls in a bigger world than 
this. And her sister is glad to connect 
the memory of that life with another gen- 
eration of girls. And whenever they see 
the red, white, and blue they will associate 
with their patriotic hopes the memories 
of a kind woman’s love. 


Yes, the merits of Keene are many, — 
as every one who has stayed there for any 
length of time knows. Some of them are 
special, and relate to particular homes 
which cannot be discussed here. Some 
of them belong to the well-managed town 
of this size, if only the inhabitants know 
their advantages, —as these people seem 
to have done for a century, more or less. 

I once wrote a story called Zhe Brick 


Moon, in which, by a mistake in their 
calculations, thirty-seven agreeable and 
conscientious people went spinning off on 
a world of their own, with about two acres 
to live upon. Please to observe that this 
is more than the average inhabitant has, 
in Boston, or Chicago, or New York, or 
even this Roxbury where this proof-sheet 
is read. Well! the story was improbable, 
as a Boston paper said, with truth, of 
my story of AZy Doudle. But the moral 
suggested, or, if you please, the question 
suggested, is interesting. Do we not in- 
jure our social opportunities when, as Wall 
Street would say, we water our stock too 
much? When we undertake to be on 
terms of friendly intimacy with five hun- 
dred thousand people, as here in Boston, 
or with twelve hundred thousand people, 
as our friends over in New York, do we 
not overdo the thing, and is not the quality 
of the society obtained injured by the 
watering ? 

Now, I will not maintain that thirty- 
seven companions are enough. I think 
the experience of men who have tried 
some such number in whaling voyages or 
on Arctic expeditions would tell against 
me in such an argument. But does not 
the experience of such cities as Keene, 
Burlington, and Goshen, and Akron, and 
Syracuse, and Portland, and Bangor, and 
Ithaca, and Worcester, and Hartford, and 
Tamworth, and New Altoona, and Brom- 
wich, and Colorado Springs, and ten thou- 
sand others in the United States, show that 
the desirable point is somewhere between 
37 and 1,234,567, which is at this moment, 
I suppose, about the population of New 
York? 

And if you try to strike an average, 
would it not be too high if you simply 
split the difference and fixed it, say, at 
Ony,215 ° 

Even then, you see, there would be 
many a pleasant person whom you would 
not know — and that is just what you want 
to avoid. If there is a clever Swede over 
in the wire-mill, who has a set of Tegner’s 
poems on his shelf, you want to have him 
come in and take tea. ‘That girl who was 
born in Hyderabad, where her father was a 
missionary, who paints so cleverly, — you 
want to see her and talk with her. Now 
if you mean to live in that fashion, on easy 
and friendly terms with the crowd, or even 
with the nicest people in the crowd, your 
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number, as I believe, of neighbors will be 
less than a hundred thousand. 


Cuartes had one of these English Dons 
on his hands once, with swell letters of in- 
troduction. The man had come over, as 
the brightest of them do, —to find out 
about republican institutions in the recess 
between the end of one session of Parlia- 
ment and the beginning of another. 

After he had done a few Boston lions 
with this fine young fellow, Charles said to 
him: “ We are very glad to see you here, 
but you are not seeing America.” 

“T was afraid not,” said the young 
traveller. 

“ All cities are alike,” said Charles, “ es- 
pecially all hotels in cities.” 

“So I have found,” said the bored 
traveller. 

“Why do you not see America?” per- 
sisted Charles. 

“ Because I do not know how,” said the 
poor fellow. 

“ Oh, if that is all, I will show you,” said 
Charles. And he gave him three or four 
letters to bright, happy, cheerful, hospita- 
ble Keene, with its tennis, its Monadnock 
within sight, its agreeable men, its charm- 
ing matrons, and its pretty girls. Keene 
should be put in the geographies as “ fa- 
mous for picnics.” 

The bored Englishman went there and 
was happy. Yes, I think he stayed longer 
in Keene than he did in Chicago, certainly 
longer than he did in Boston ; and it taught 
him more of America than either city would 
have done. 


“ SHALL We go to New York?” 

“Tf you say so. ‘There is always some- 
thing to do in New York.” 

“T should like to go. The Sons of the 
American Revolution are to meet and dine. 
I should like to see them.” 

“Most Americans living must be counted 
in. I remember Chastellux says that he 
may as well say, first as last, that he met no 
man north of Maryland who had not served 
in the army or at sea before 1780. 

“Yes ; and Dr. Palfrey proves that every 
Scotchman descends from some one who 

* was at Bannockburn. So all of us who had 
grandfathers here, are sons of the Revolu- 
tion.” 
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“ What is the society for?” 

“Tt is for the very business of remind- 
ing the country that it is a country differing 
from all feudal countries, as the American 
Revolution differed from all other wars.” 

There is a great deal of English and 
French and German writing read by our 
young people. It is written by people 
who were brought up under feudal institu- 
tions, who were trained to class rule, and, 
consciously or not, believe in it. Now, as 
matter of practice, feudalism broke down 
in America about fifteen minutes after any 
feudal set of colonists landed; and any 
talk founded on its vocabulary is poor talk, 
and misleads. One good thing which the 
Sons of the Revolution will do will be, I 
hope, to teach our people to use their 
language. naw 

Tuis last March, in the enthusiasm of 
the Centennial, I saw a great New York 
daily speak twice of Mr. Harrison as the 
“Ruler of this great nation.” Mr. Har- 
rison never called himself the ruler of this 
nation. He is the chief magistrate of this 
nation, which is a very different thing. It 
is true he has very large powers, as foreign 
nations might on occasion find. And he 
can direct the movements from garrison 
to garrison of an army of some thousands 
of men, and from port to port of a navy 
of ten or twelve cruisers. But that does 
not make him the ruler of you or me, in 
the sense in which Alexander is the ruler 
of Russia to-day. And that language which 
speaks of him as the ruler of the nation is 
based merely on a certain analogy which 
results from his living at the capitol, and 
sending a message to Congress every year, 
as Victoria makes a speech from the throne. 

The word “people” is as unfortunate. 
Cowley speaks of “the people” as the 
dregs, as we might say, “the rabble.” 
Shakespeare speaks of the people and 
their leaders, as you might say the Roman 
Senate and people. But, in America it is 
“We, the people,” who establish the Consti- 
tution. It is a pity to have any English or 
Irish penny-a-liner forget this, and a greater 
pity to have our young readers misled by 
their forgetfulness. 

All this is no matter of rhetoric or bun- 
combe. You could never make the for- 
eign bankers understand, in the war, why 
a defeat knocked up the stocks, when in 
Europe it would have knocked them down. 
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It is because the people here is the sov- 
ereign really, and not in mere parade talk. 

No man born in Europe understands 
this, so far as I have ever personally 
known, unless it be Mr. Bryce, and possi- 
bly de Tocqueville. Yet Tennyson ex- 
pressed it in his line : — 


“The common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe.” 


Certainly there is such a reality as the 
drift or sentiment of a company more 
decided and even more precise than the 
sentiment expressed by any one man in 
their number. “All the people,” as Mr. 
Garfield says, “are wiser than any one 
man of the people.” And I remember 
that Dr. Bellows, in the Civil War, spoke 
of the country as a “ Headless democracy, 
drifting to victory.” Really the great glory 
of Abraham Lincoln was that he knew the 
people, and believed in it. He did not 
say, ‘This people, which knows not the 
law, is cursed.” Nobody says that but a 
Pharisee, though a great many persons say 
it now, — many of them in universities, — 
be it said in passing. 

Now, if you can manage to make the 
schools, which are “of the people, by the 
people,” teach and feel that this “common 
sense of most”’ issomething much grander 
than a mere compromise or average ; and 
if they can feel or know that to this peo- 
ple, which has this common sense, there 
is to be rendered the loyalty which Lord 
Salisbury feels towards Victoria, which 
Walter Scott felt to George the Fourth, 
and which poor Lord North had to show 
to poor crazy George the Third,— why we 
shall make them unlearn their foreign les- 


sons, and they will, in time, become 
Americans. 
Traveller. Shall it be Island Heights ? 


Miss Reader (after looking in her book 
of geography). If you sayso. I have great 
confidence in you, or I should not take 
this magazine ; but where Island Heights 
is, I do not know. 

Traveller. Nor do I, my dear young 
friend, nor do I want to. Christopher 
Columbus, whose day we celebrate, or 
shall, did not know where America was 
when he sailed from the little island where 
you and I have been below Palos. 

Miss Reader. 1 never went there. 
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Traveller. I have been there, and you 
shall yet go. I say he did not know where 
America was, —nay, that it was, — but, as 
a fine bit of slang has it, he got there all 
the same. If you do not dislike it then, 
we will go to Island Heights. 

Miss Reader (aside). 1 do not see that 
I can help myself. He pretends to ask 
me, and then he goes all the same. But 
I need not take his next number, if I do 
not want to. [And every word that Miss 
Reader says is true. | 

Traveller. We will take that pleasant 
ten o’clock train from the Park Square 
station. They all know us on that train. 

Miss Reader (again aside). They do 
not know me. I never saw their old train. 
[ But here, in the impetuosity of youth, she 
is mistaken. The train is not nearly as old 
as she is herself. It is a charming train 
of Wagner palaces, fresh and clean, — new 
enough for any purpose,—an attentive 
conductor and porter, a good buffet for 
luncheon, no mail, no beggars, — chances 
against a telegraph. What more can you 
ask to make you happy ? I am willing to 
take my share of beggars when I am at 
home. For, like all people I know, I am 
very poor myself; and I have to ask for a 
great many things on my own account, so 
that I am undoubtedly classified among 
U. P., “the undeserving poor,” in that 
interesting record book up there. But, 
when I am off soundings, away from my 
home, and in a fashion from my daily duty, 
I do not like to have to do with foreign 
beggars, whose language, whose pleas even, 
and whose condition, I do not understand. 
That is all I meant by putting beggars in 
with letters, which are a nuisance pure 
and simple, and, in the modern condition 
of things, hardly to be approved at all. ] 


I was on this train once with a very 
distinguished poet,— that is, he was well 
advertised, — and every one in the Wagner 
was looking at him. His leader, the man 
who got his audiences for him, was in the 
same car. ‘“’N thah was never better ad- 
vertisin’ done, sah, ’n thare was done for 
that last lecture of ours,’ said the bear- 
leader in admiration of his own work. 
And he explained how the “ Harvard stu- 
dents” were brought in, and how the public 
was taught there would be a row. 

The morning was like this, — a morning 
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of heaven itself. The sky was cloudless, 
and so blue. The snow was fresh on the 
ground, and not yet broken or sullied. 
These evergreens, dark loyal green, chang- 
ing every minute, now marked themselves 
against the sky, and now against the white, 
in forms you had never seen. And the 
clearness of the air made one feel as if he 
had never really seen the world before. 

At all which my poet did not look for 
one instant. He did not raise his eyes 
from his book. 

We flew over the rails. The panorama 
was more and more marvellous. ‘The train 
is express, and the pace was most exhil- 
arating, when, “ skreeee /”’ we checked up 
so suddenly that every one started. In an 
instant a brakeman fairly ran through the 
car to the rear, his face whiter than I ever 
saw a face. We had killed a man. 

Every man but one was at a window. 
The poet had looked up, and looked back 
at his book. What was one man more 
or less, indeed? Slowly the great train 
began its course again. On the bank at 
the side lay the poor fellow whom we had 
struck, as we rushed on. Dead! His 
face so white, as he lay on that bank of 
snow! The form so stiff, which only five 
minutes before—ah! Two men in the 
railroad uniform were watching by him, 
—on the right and on the left of him, — 
as they waited for the carriage which had 
been sent for. 

And the poet read away on his book, 
did not look out upon the scene, and had 
no thought for the man. 

I have never opened one of his books 
from that day to this. 


New York in six hours and fifteen min- 
utes: and to read, as we go, when we do 
not study the evergreens, or wonder at the 
blue, Dr. Pynchon’s admirable book on 
Bishop Butler, and Howells’s charming 
new //azard with its droll pictures of New 
York life. And in New York, friends, 
and books, and Broadway, and — what 
you will. 

Miss Reader. - If you please, I should 
like to go to the University Settlement. 
My friend Rachel is to spend two months 
there when her turn comes, and I should 
so like to write to her about it. 

Traveller. That will be an excellent 
plan. Not one in a hundred of the read- 
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ers have ever seen it, and it is one of the 
most encouraging enterprises in New York. 
To the University Settlement we will go. 


THE University Settlement is the home 
of a body of young ladies, most or all of 
whom are graduates of one or another 
woman’s college in America. Under the 
lead of Miss Fines, who is now, so to 
speak, the dean of the settlement, this 
society of graduates took a large house in 
the heart of the German or Hebrew quar- 
ter of New York, east of the Bowery and 
south of Houston Street. A good motto 
for their home would be Lord Houghton’s 
line about the converts aman might make, 
“who would house with crime,” for the 
statistics of the criminal convictions in 
that region startle even the expert. Ec- 
clesiastical religion has not done much 
there. In a population of forty-seven 
thousand people, belonging to that ‘ As- 
sembly District,” there are but five or six 
chapels, not large ; and for all this *multi- 
tude of Jews, there is, I think, no syna- 
gogue. 

Ask these ladies what they mean to do 
there, and they will say, “Live there.” 
That is just what the enterprise means. 


CONSIDER, my dear Mrs. Champernoon, 
how easy and cordial are your relations 
with the nice people who live around you 
in the country, in the five months when 
you and your children live there. That 
pretty girl who brings the eggs, those clever 
boys who bring the milk, — you know them 
and the households they come from. If 
you are rich, they know it, and are help- 
ful. If any of them are sick, you know it, 
and are helpful. Their children borrow 
your children’s Wide Awake. Your boys 
go to their boys to know where is the best 
place to buy rabbits. The whole relation- 
ship is mutual, helpful, and hopeful. You 
can help them bear their burdens, and they 
can help you bear yours. For, if you ever 
thought of it, dear Mrs. Champernoon, this 
is a world in which all of us are poor, as 
was said a page or two back, as we trav- 
elled. 

May it not be possible to live in that 
fashion in New York? That is the ques- 
tion which the University Settlement wants 
toanswer. The young ladies have arranged 
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that any member of their large society may 
take a turn of two months’ residence in the 
home, then she must give way to another. 
Besides the chief, who is in residence all 
the time, the house accommodates eight, 
so here is a party of nine educated women, 
who may or may not have known each 
other in college. They do not all come 
for precisely two months, so there is no 
sudden change of the resident body. But 
the house has thus far been full since it 
was opened. 

This was, I believe, in October last. 
There is no sort of sign to show that the 
house is an “institution” of any sort. It 
is not. It is a home of nine young ladies. 
They take the custom of the country in 
which they live, and hire no servants, — 
the little girl who runs their errands com- 
ing rather under the fine old New England 
phrase of “help.” ‘They are not afraid to 
make their own beds and their own fires, 
to sweep their own floors, and to dust their 
own rooms. 

Would the neighbors call on them? Yes. 
A friendly man came in at once to ask if 
he might adjust his clothes-line thus and so, 
crossing, perhaps, their back yard. They 
put a sign up in the “area” which gave 
notice that women and children could have 
warm baths in the basement at five cents 
each. ‘This rate was afterward raised to 
ten, so that all parties might be sure that 
a fair market price was paid. From the 
beginning, this bath business was so popular 
that there seems a chance of competition, 
though the region is one where no such 
facilities were known. Then they had pro- 
vided themselves with books to lend. ‘The 
word went from boy to boy that you could 
get a book there; and the large lending 
library is now in full use ; no particular day, 
observe, but any time when it is conven- 
ient, being assigned. I asked what books 
proved to be in demand. “ History — 


history — history ;”’ and history means the 
history of America, and nothing else, 
though I suppose nine-tenths of the read- 


ers are born of parents who cannot speak 
English without foreign accent. Listen to 
this, ye who think there have been too 
many lives of Washington, that every boy 
who comes wants the Life of Washington 
or the Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Once acquainted with a boy or two, it 
is a natural thing to ask each of them to 
bring in a companion, and an easy thing 


for each to do so. So there formed three 
clubs of boys, “The Heroes,” “The ‘Ten 
Times One,’ — and the something else, I 
have forgotten, — who meet in these con- 
venient parlors, on successive evenings. 
They have their own officers and constitu- 
tions and rules of procedure ; but one or 
more of the residents are in attendance to 
oversee the meetings, and to give counsel 
or even direction. I asked why the three 
could not meet at onetime. But it proved 
that they had other associations, and could 
not meet each other, more than the China- 
men of a particular district could meet the 
O’Gradys on familiar terms. One set of 
boys possesses one corner of a street as its 
own, and another a corner not far away 
on another street. Let neither, “ without 
cause,” enter on the premises of the other. 
On three other evenings, three clubs of 
girls meet at the Home for their exercises 
and entertainments. 

On Sunday afternoon, after the Sunday 
schools of the neighborhood are closed, the 
large parlors of the house are filled with 
visitors, who come in for a good “ sing” 
together. Nine-tenths of the neighbors 
being Germans, they are well trained to 
music ; and there are many who sing well. 
Some musical entertainment of the same 
sort occupies Sunday evenings. 

Of course these clubs give to each lady 
the chance to make acquaintance with the 
mothers of the children. And such chances 
suggest the employment of the time of the 
residents to the profit of all concerned. 
There are sewing-schools, cooking-schools, 
and the like; and, as the resources or 
fancy of each successive resident suggest, 
these arrangements vary from time to time. 
Indeed, dear Mrs. Champernoon, there 
need be no hard and fast rule about the 
place, more than about the proceedings 
of your own children and their friends 
in that pretty home of yours at Lenox, 
where I was not able to visit you last 
summer. 

The young ladies whom we saw at the 
University Settlement the afternoon we 
called, were in good spirits about their 
enterprise. They understood the difficul- 
ties, dear Mrs. Champernoon, quite as 
well on the spot as you and I do at a 
distance. But they did not seem to think 
that life was guaranteed to be free from 
difficulties, and they seemed to have good 
chances to live theirs down. 
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Miss Reader. But, surely, Rivington 
Street is not Island Heights. 

Right you are again, dear Miss Reader. 

But surely, again, it would have been a 
pity not to stop in New York, where we 
could see Miss Fines and Miss Drury and 
the rest of them ; and where we could go 
to the Fifth Avenue and see the Kendalls, 
and to Delmonico’s to dine with the Sons 
of the Revolution, and to All-Souls Church 
on Sunday. But if you say so, we will bid 
all these nice people and things good-bye, 
and keep on to Island Heights. We might 
go a shorter way, I believe. But discov- 
erers do not always go the shortest way. 
We will go by Philadelphia. 

And here we are in Philadelphia, at the 
foot of Market Street. Here is that same 
old ferry, only with modern improvements, 
by which we used to start from Philadel- 
phia for Boston. Here is the whole party, 
who have not met for so longa time. Here 
is Charles, who knows the way to Island 
Heights. He has never been there, any 
more than Columbus had been to America. 
But he knows it is there, just as Columbus 
knew there was something somewhere, if 
only he could come to it. 

And, see, there is actually a sign which 
says that that train goes to Island Heights. 

It is exactly as Columbus found that 
stick floating in the ocean which was “ evi- 
dently carved by a knife.” I was always 
so much interested in that stick. I al- 
ways thought that the boy who carved it 
was entitled to a part of the praise awarded 
to the discoverer. I was always sure that 
it was a shingle boat, with a pointed prow, 
—in short, what the geometers would call 
an irregular pentagon, a square with one 
side extended into two. How many such 
have I started from this same America, in 
the hope that they would go to Europe. 
I believe that they do go there in time, 
but they bring up at Spitzbergen— or so 
Iam told. ‘“ Gulfstream,” you know. 

Island Heights, it seems, is in New 
Jersey. You can go to it from New York, 
by Lakewood and so southward, and it 
is at the farthest gasp of southern discovery 
in that direction. Or you can go, as we 
do, East a half E.N.E. from Philadelphia, 
pass Mount Holly and Brown’s Mill-in-the 
Pines and so arrive at the farthest gasp 
east of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
Here we are in the Jersey pines, and on 
the high sand-bluffs which rise above Bar- 
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negat Inlet. Of Barnegat Inlet, Miss 
Reader, you must have heard, if your 
geography is as good as mine was; or, I 
believe, if you have read Cooper’s Pi/oé. 
But here I am not sure. 


Tuis whole coast, with its Egg Harbor, 
Great and Little, its Long Branch and all 
the rest, has a special interest for people 
who like to study history, as the ‘ Heroes” 
of Rivington Street do. For, as they will 
read in their Bancroft, it was here that the 
United States, as we understand the United 
States (pardon me, dear friends in Alta- 
monte and San Augustine), was discovered 
to Europe. 

The historians are fond of telling us that 
a pirate named Verazzano passed along the 
coast in the year 1524; that he landed 
here in Jersey, and made a report of his 
discovery to the king of France, in a letter 
which is still preserved, dated July 8, 1524, 
at Dieppe, in France. 

Now there was such a pirate; that is 
fact No. 1. He deserved to be hanged ; 
that is fact No. 2. He wrote this famous 
letter ; that is fact No. 3. But, alas, the 
boy lied sadly; that is fact No. 4. He 
says he struck the coast about latitude 40°. 
That is what makes us look for his foot- 
prints here. It was in the merry month 
of March, and —lie with a circumstance — 
so charming was the Jersey coast in those 
days that he found roses and lilies in blos- 
som here. Then this ingenious fellow, who 
had sailed along from Florida without ob- 
serving Cape Hatteras or the opening of 
Chesapeake or Delaware bay, sailed by 
New York harbor without observing that, 
and touched next at Block Island, where 
he found the Indians gathering the wild 
grapes and making them into raisins! 
Then he worked his way up to Newfound- 
land and those parts, and arrived in France 
in the deginning of July. 

All which rigmarole means that Veraz- 
zano was a sad liar. He never landed 
anywhere on the coast, and probably never 
saw an inch of it. He made up his story 
as he went along. ‘The truth was, as Mr. 
Henry Stevens well pointed out, that they 
all still thought that they were on the coast 
of Asia. From Marco Polo they knew 
that this coast was unbroken by any very 
deep strait. Indeed, the coast-line of 
Asia is queerly like the coast-line of east- 
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ern America in those latitudes. The “ Ba- 
calaos,” as the fishermen called Newfound- 
land and the adjacent shores, had been 
discovered by the Northmen and _ the 
Cabots. Florida, as far north as San Au- 
gustine, had been discovered and mapped 
by the Spaniards. It did not require 
much ingenuity in Verazzano to follow 
Marco Polo in saying that there was a 
mainland running all along from Florida 
to the Bacalaos, as there is. But when the 
poor pirate came to tell his story, he put 
in his lie with a circumstance, and gave us 
this stuff about the roses and the lilies and 
the dried grapes on Block Island. 





Ir Verazzano had landed at Island 
Heights, — and if the Island House had 
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HE New ENGLAND Macazinr’s count- 
ing-room, with an ingenuity which 
even editorial modesty must admire, 

has recently evolved for its bold advertising 
purposes a map of the United States, in 
which New England appears lifted bodily 
out of its far-off corner, and set down plump 
in the middle of the republic, a bright spot 
in a sorely shady and needy-looking coun- 
try, to whose extremes she is radiating 
philosophy and art and the sundry excel- 
lent things, including capital, — whether 
religion, we do not remember. ‘The editors 
suspect that the counting-room meant that 
the great public should read the New 
ENGLAND MacaziNeE in this luminous New 
England spot in the “dark continent” ; 
and for such high and clearly disinterested 
appreciation they are, of course, humbly 
grateful. Of the influences of New Eng- 
land upon the whole country, they them- 
selves have a decidedly proud estimate, — 
as what good New Englander has not? 
And, adopting in mild manner the pictured 
parable, it may be said that among the 
most efficient carriers and radiators of the 
New England light and influence are 
the various New England societies which 
exist in almost every great city in the re- 
public. New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and a score of 
cities, have their New England societies, 
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been there, and Mrs. Parsons who keeps 
it had been alive, —why he would not 
have found roses and lilies. No! But he 
would have found Pyxanthera in blossom, 
as I have this eleventh day of March. 
He would have had first-rate coffee and 
bread and milk and cream, and omelettes, 
and Barnegat oysters, and other things to 
refresh him after a sea-voyage. I am not 
sure that he would have ever gone back to 
Dieppe or its belongings. Then he would 
never have written any letter, nor would 
his celebrated lie ever have troubled the 
historians. But none of these things hap- 
pened, and Mrs. Parsons, and the omelettes, 
and the blazing stars, and the oysters, are 
reserved for Miss Reader and the Traveller 
of to-day. 
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—societies of men whose roots were in 
New England, and who, leading and loyal 
men in their adopted places, still look 
back fondly to New England as the “ old 
home.” Forefathers’ Day is pre-eminently 
the time when these Western and Southern 
New Englanders give full scope to the 
New England sentiment in them — usually 
over very good dinners. ‘The Forefathers’ 
Day speeches at the dinners of these vari- 
ous New England societies are, to our 
thinking, among the best speeches of the 
year, the wide world over. ‘The New 
ENGLAND MaGaziNnk, which hopes to make 
itself precious in the eyes of every member 
of a New England society, means to spread 
its net each year for these speeches, and 
cull from the best of them for its readers. 
We think that on the last Forefathers’ 
Day no better speeches were made than 
those at the dinner of the St. Louis New 
England Society, which is a society, we 
think, of nearly two hundred members, 
now under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Hitchcock. That is certainly a fortunate 
gathering which, with other attractions, has 
Professor James K. Hosmer to speak to it 
upon New England and Old England, and 
Charles Dudley Warner to speak of the gen- 
eral influence of the Pilgrim spirit upon 
the country, and especially upon the great 
West. It is not fitting that so good a speech 
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as that of Mr. Warner’s should be lost in 
the newspapers, or buried in a society re- 
port, and we rescue it and give it here : — 


“Ir is a very inspiring sight to see so many 
people who are either Yankees, or have the grace 
to wish to be thought so on this occasion. I was 
told that our learned and brilliant president had 
the irreparable misfortune at an early period of 
his life not to be born in New England. That, 
however, is an error which he has measurably 
atoned for by having an ancestry among the most 
honored in the Pilgrim annals. I know it was 
respectable, because my mother’s name was the 
one which your president has added so much 
honor to. Not only has he had that ancestry, 
but he has had the wisdom to see how the coun- 
try was going, as they say in election phrase, that 
it was going New England ; and he has had the 
wisdom in his day to get on the right side openly 
and publicly, and to be a New Englander. He has 
come into the majority — and this has nothing to 
do with the speech, but I happen to think about 
it — a little differently from what a colored brother 
did the other day in Macon, Georgia. They make 
majorities differently down there. There was an 
indictment of a white man for an election fraud, 
and the evidence of his guilt was so plain that it 
was necessary, in order to get along well, to have 
the jury a little looked to. In point of fact, every- 
body who was too much colored was challenged 
off except one old darkey, who remained. The 
eleven jurors, when they retired, considered how 
they should present the appearance of the ordi- 
nary jury and still set free the acknowledged 
guilty prisoner. So, when they came into the 
jury room, they moved, in the first place, that 
they elect a foreman, and that the foreman should 
not have a vote except in case of a tie. That 
struck the colored brother as a fair arrangement 
and he voted for it. Then they elected Uncle 
Remus foreman, and then they balloted — and 
there were eleven for acquittal, and, of course, 
there was no tie! When the foreman, in the 
suitable pride of his office, came into court and 
was asked for his verdict he said, ‘If the Court 
please, the jury am gone democratic.’ 

“JT did not know until I came here that this 
was to be a mixed assembly. I should have liked 
it, of course, better, and been more attracted 
toward it, if 1 had known it in advance. I have 
always understood, indeed I knew, from my grand- 
mother, who lived in Kingston, hard by Plymouth, 
and who, when a little girl, heard the sound of 
the cannon at the battle of Bunker Hill, that the 
Mayflower company was rather mixed; and that 
they went in as they did in the Ark, more or less, 
two and two, and that Woman played a consider- 
ably important part in the early transactions. Men 
talk a great deal about the Pilgrim Fathers—a 
great deal—a great deal that might be repeated, 
and generally is repeated year after year, and very 
little about the Pilgrim mothers. Who was it that 
said the Pilgrim mothers ought to have an innings 
now ?—and I hope they will for a century or so, 
because they suffered as much as the Pilgrim 
Fathers did; that is to say, they had to endure 
everything that the Pilgrim Fathers endured — and 
the Pilgrim father besides. 
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“Now, the Pilgrim has been lauded, attacked, 
and defended until, I suppose, there is nothing 
new to say about him or about his achievements; 
and for this and other reasons I am going to 
invite your attention for a few moments to a line 
of thought parallel, but perhaps a little different 
from the set eulogy of the ancestry of which I am 
so justly proud, and you are. 

“The West is always the child of the East. 
Civilization, we say, marches westward. This is 
not only a line of march, but usually of develop- 
ment. We do not mean that civilization deserts 
its eastern home, but that it spreads, sends out 
pickets and conquering armies westward. That 
has been the course in the history of the races to 
which we belong and are allied. This gives to 
the East the appearance of being conservative, 
to the West of being progressive. But it is always 
one continuous line, and we cannot actually break 
with traditions. 

“On this day we are called to celebrate both 
the character and influence of the Pilgrims, and 
the development and prospects of their descend- 
ants. At such atime there is always a tendency 
to exaggerate the character under consideration, 
to heighten his traits good and bad, to regard 
him as an exceptional phenomenon. The Pilgrim 
of Plymouth and the colonizer of Massachusetts 
was not a new species or a strange creature in the 
world, an isolated discoverer and experimenter 
without a past. He was simply a man, bound as 
we are by traditions, the product of a long struggle, 
in one stage of his evolution and under new condi- 
tions. He was a Teutonic man, strong, question- 
ing, doubting, cultivating the type of individualism, 
awaiting his orders from a higher power not of 
this world, conveyed, however, through the medium 
of his own judging and approving soul. On his 
religious side he was the offspring of the Reforma- 
tion, with its assertion of individual responsibility ; 
on the political side, the child of the free Germanic 
spirit which was never conquered, which alone 
was able to cope with the organization and dis- 
cipline of Rome, which in the Alemanni planted 
in Switzerland the democracy that in its fastnesses 
has resisted till to-day the force and the diplomacy 
of Europe. His religion and his politics were in 
fact one and the same thing. Tried and harassed 
in England for his opinions, and for the eccentric- 
ities into which freedom of opinion is likely to 
run, he rekindled his faith and his spirit in Hol- 
land and Geneva, and sought a new world to find 
room for his growth. 

“Fortunately for us his discipline continued 
here. No well-informed man would expect to 
found an empire in the sands of Plymouth or 
among the rocks of Salem; none but a man of the 
most tough and virile qualities could have sustained 
himself there. The Great Creator must have had 
a mind to test the fibre of his children when he 
sent them to New England. He had, we must 
suppose, work for them to do that required, in 
order to bring out the proper qualities, a conflict 
with a climate that needs constant attention, and 
with a soil reluctant to the point of niggardliness 
to yield anything. The Pilgrim, who looked only 
for a better country, even a heavenly, probably 
did not know this, nor appreciate the fact that 
his training was intended to make him and his 
descendants such men that conflict with any other 
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climate and soil would be only a delightful recrea- 
tion. Quite possibly his virility would have soft- 
ened and his aggressive heroism would have melted 
away in a more genial condition, and the course 
of history would have changed if the A/ayflower 
had landed south of Long Island. But, after sub- 
duing New England, it was mere play to run over 
the rest of the continent. 

** With climate and new physical conditions and 
in isolation, the evolution of the Teutonic race in 
New England went on. In all history there is 
nothing more interesting than the study of this 
evolution. There was from the first an uncom- 
mon accent laid on duty, and an exaggerated 
development of conscience. So much conscience 
had he that he had plenty to spare for others less 
fortunate, and his sense of duty and his conceit of 
his own rectitude made him not slow to impose it 
upon others. But whatever formulas he cast for 
himself and imposed upon others, it was quite 
certain that his individualism, which made him 
intolerant, would eventually work out into the 
widest liberty. And he did go through the fur- 
nace of Jonathan Edwards, logically, into new 
and enlarging freedom. But in this as in his 
political action he followed his traditions and the 
laws of his being, not suddenly, or by breaking 
with his past, but in a true evolutionary movement. 
There were for him only two persons in the uni- 
verse — himself and his Creator. It was probably 
the habit of a form of speech that made him in 
Mayflower compact acknowledge any other earthly 
sovereign than himself. But, presently, on the 
banks of the Connecticut, was developed the 
true democratic federal idea of government, and 
Thomas Hooker, the founder of American democ- 
racy, acknowledged no sovereign above the con- 
sent of the people, except the Most High. In 
the government by the three independent river 
towns with elected representatives in a general 
court, we have the exact and first prototype of 
our indestructible federal Union of indestructible 
states; and when the framers of the constitution 
were likely to split asunder on the vital question 
of state and federal authority, it was this ‘ Con- 
necticut Compromise” that saved them. Yet the 
underlying idea was only a natural evolution of 
the town democratic idea which the settlers 
brought with them. Teutonic, or English, or what- 
ever it was, it was a growth and not an invention 
of the moment. As has been pointed out, the 
contrivance with which we attempted to place 
ourselves as a nation, after the war of indepen- 
dence, namely, the confederation, an invention of 
our own, without any roots in the past, any tradi- 
tion, was a dead failure. In our constitution we 
simply fell into line again. Hooker’s suggestion 
both of a government only by the consent of the 
people and the federal idea was a new thing, but 
it was in the inevitable line of development. 

“The early New Englanders had many dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, traits that marked them 
for distinction in an age of great ferment and 
experiment. One was faith in God, and the belief 
that they were His chosen people and instruments; 
and, allied to this, the notion, that the best — that 
is, those best informed in the Divine purpose — 
should rule. There was immense governmental 
vigor in this faith, and considerable in this belief, 
and it has not yet wholly spent itself. The New 


England theocratic government is as interesting 
a chapter in human history as that elaborated in 
the Old Testament. But, after all, the distinguish- 
ing trait of the New Englander was his respect 
for law; that is, his individual submission to the 
tribunal of the organized justice of society. There 
have been remarkable civilizations where this 
respect for law was lacking to a great degree, 
civilization producing a most charming society, 
delightful men and women, a keen sense of per- 
sonal honor, a high degree of polish and refine- 
ment. But, wanting that pervading reliance upon 
law which takes from the individual the private 
administration and revenge, they have been un- 
stable, liable to the sudden outbreak of frightful 
tragedies, of disturbances which make the whole 
social state insecure. It is the special glory of 
the Pilgrim that wherever he dwelt, and over the 
wide spaces where his influence has been para- 
mount, there has existed a profound respect for 
law. This has been the mighty force, this intelli- 
gent submission of the individual to the necessities 
of high social order, that has kept all the vast 
region, north of the Ohio, and away onward to 
the Pacific, steady in its wonderful growth, not- 
withstanding the disorganizing tendencies of 
pioneer life, of frontier aggressions, of foreign ad- 
mixture. This order, this vital faithfulness to 
discipline, this social integrity, you expect to find 
in every communfty settled by New Englanders. 
You may find in it many other traits, or survivals 
or exaggerations of traits, that you do not like, 
shrewdness, for instance, developed into over- 
reaching; but this necessary fundamental law you 
do find. If the Pilgrim’s neighbor injured him, 
he did not try to settle the difficulty with a shot- 
gun; he referred it td a town-meeting. 

“The Pilgrim was a great figure in his day. 
The same figure would not be so imposing in our 
day, nor could the best man of that day deal with 
the problems of this. Why? Because, for one 
reason, James Watt, in Glasgow, in 1761, invented 
the high-pressure engine. That application of 
steam to overcome inertia and the law of gravita- 
tion changed the face of the world. Not only 
that, but it compelled the reorganization of society. 
It did not simply make possible the continued 
union of these states (impossible to be conceived 
of with science at the point it was in our colonial 
state), but it created, it is still creating, a new 
society —that and the modern applications of 
electricity. Fancy what chance there was of con- 
tinuing a union of common aspiration, of sym- 
pathy, of interest, in the year 1800, when it took 
twenty-two days to convey the mail from New 
York to Nashville. The best wagon roads ever 
constructed would not have sufficed, in time or 
capacity, for exchanging products between the 
Atlantic States and the Mississippi Valley —a 
ready and quick exchange as necessary to a po- 
litical as to a commercial union. Local develop- 
ment and self-sufficiency would have driven the 
states apart, not kept them together. Roman 
roads interlacing the vast area of our country, 
with Roman soldiers stationed at all commanding 
points, would have made for a time an empire 
possible, never a federal republic. Steam is a 
notice to a soldier to quit. For atime it has 
facilitated his operations and made them more 
terrible, but nothing is more certain in the evolu- 
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tion of humanity than that the scientific perfection 
of military power will in time end war. We shall 
refer it, as we do our private injuries, to a town- 
meeting. This quick exchange is not only a 
creator of sympathy and common opinion, but an 
allayer of panic and misapprehension. You get an 
alarming dispatch from Washington — ugly look 
in our relations with Germany about Samoa, or a 
row in Louisiana. The next hour you get another 
dispatch that the President has gone to Virginia 
to shoot ducks, followed soon by the cheering in- 
telligence that he has shot forty ducks. You turn 
to your business, reassured that the country is not 
going to the devil, or the chief executive would 
not have time to shoot forty ducks. The ex- 
planation may be that he has escaped forty office- 
holders, or that the removals got clogged and had 
to have a rest. Our administrations are getting 
more and more faith in God — confidence that the 
Divine power will manage the great interests of our 
complex society, while they look out for the offices. 
“The invention of machines to do the work of 
men is a constant disturber of the social order. 
It means, from the first, combination and con- 
solidation. This is inevitable in order to cheapen 
production and decrease the cost of distribu- 
tion. We can scarcely conceive what would be 
the public inconvenience and the public loss if the 
railways of this country were all detached pieces, 
operated by ten thousand different wills. Stop 
and think what it means that you can load your 
freight car at a cattle ranch in Texas, and let it 
pass undisturbed till it is emptied at Boston; that 
you can yourself, at a cost constantly lessening, 
enter a car at Boston, and remain in it undisturbed 
and with no concern about your route, till you 
step out of it at San Francisco, or the city of 
Mexico., Combinations! Consolidations! How 
could you have it otherwise? Do you think you 
could, if you would, return to the social condition 
of the Pilgrims? The scientific and the economic 
evolution must go on, in great factories, in iron, 
in coal, in oil, in every industrial enterprise, in 
every manufacture, carriage, and distribution. 
What then? Are you surprised that these com- 
binations are met by others, by unions of laborers 
to preserve their individual interests in this crushing 
attack of machinery, this powerful combination of 
capital? If the old woman seated by her fireside 
knitting a stocking had been a seer, she could 
have foretold all this when she first heard of the 
knitting machine. Sometimes the combination of 
the laborer precedes and sometimes it follows that 
of the capitalist. Each accuses the other of forcing 
his action. It matters little. Both are part of the 
inevitable social evolution to which we must adjust 
ourselves. There will always be more or less con- 
fusion, more or less injustice, in such an adjust- 
ment. Foolish things, unwise things, will be done 
on every hand, — cruel injustice, petty tyrannies. 
It is futile, however, to combine against machinery; 
it is impossible, also, for any consolidations to 
ignore the human being. For, however striking 
in this age are the vast industrial combinations, 
never before has risen so rapidly the recognition 
of this worth of the individual. The conflict 
alarms many. We do not see to the end. Ask 
* yourselves, if this is a better or a worse world to 
live in, either as regards material comfort or in- 
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tellectual freedom, than the age of the Pilgrims. 
What shall be our attitude towards this social 
change? That of alarm, protest, obstruction? 
The social revolution will go on. Men will con- 
tinue to invent, to combine, to struggle upwards. 
Society is a living organism. I cannot doubt that 
its evolution, with all the incidental hardships, is 
on a Divine plan. We cannot be indifferent; our 
duties of vigilance multiply, indeed, as the social 
complexities increase; but we have no call for 
alarm or despair. Our attitude should rather be 
that of calm, on-looking observation, and the con- 
flict will work a preponderance of good, and not 
of evil, if we maintain one of our inheritances 
from the Pilgrim incorruptible and unshaken, — his 
respect for law. That is the key of the situation. 
We shall come out unharmed if the public con- 
science keeps all the parties to the evolutionary 
conflict within the law. 

“The Pilgrim had the conceit of his election, 
the eastern man has the conceit of his antiquity, 
the western man has the conceit of his opportu- 
nity. The descendant of the Pilgrim in the west is 
not, however, a new man, only a man newly placed, 
with an enlarged vision by reason of a greater hori- 
zon. If he succeed, if he succeed long — that. is, 
if his life and his society are a permanent achieve- 
ment and not a‘ boom’ — his success will be due 
to the same qualities that made the Pilgrim a great 
power — courage and integrity, faith in God, re- 
spect for law. 

“The terms east and west, except geographi- 
cally, are losing their significance. The facilities 
of intercourse are every day removing distinctions. 
Social usages are more and more the same east 
and west. What the western man feels, however, 
more than the eastern man is impatience of tradi- 
tions. It may be carried too far. A safe society 
is always a continuous development. There is 
often a wonderful stimulation of progress for a 
time in breaking with tradition, but nothing can 
grow soundly for long unless it roots in the past. 
Civilization is like a tree. It shoots up and spreads, 
and puts forth its leaves and its flowers and its 
fruit. We trim it and prune it, and it bears amain. 
But by and by the blossoms are less, the fruit is 
inferior, the leaves grow sickly. It is in vain that 
we cut and trim. The tree wants nourishment. 
The roots must be looked to, and we give the tree 
new vitality by digging into its past. It is the same 
with literature. We cultivate the tree all on top. 
We trim it into fantastic shapes, into conceits, 
into affectations of form. But there is little origi- 
nal life in it. Literature begins to revive when 
scholarship digs into the roots of the languages, 
into the old literatures. We call it from time to 
time a revival of learning. Then the literature 
sends up new shoots, blossoms abound, the fruits 
are solid and full of flavor, the tree spreads and 
the singing birds dwell in it. 

“The civilization of the great west, full of 
promise and show, extraordinary in its roomy op- 
portunity, cannot break with tradition. It needs, 
believe me, and must preserve, the spirit, the sap 
of vitality that made the Pilgrim great in his day, 
the power of orderly development which never 
neglects, nor can afford to neglect, the ancestral 
virtues, and constantly renews its life in the wis- 
dom of the past.” 
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IT is an interesting fact that both our last Presi- 
dent and our present President have been giving 
addresses in these late days upon the importance 
of public libraries. Mr. Cleveland took part, along 
with Mr. Low, Mr. Schurz, and Mr. Carnegie, in 
the meeting at Chickering Hall, on the afternoon 
of March 6, for the purpose of rousing the citizens 
of New York to a more generous support of the 
New York Free Circulating Library. New York is 
not poor in libraries for scholars, The importance 
of the Astor Library is so well shown in the article 
on that subject in the present number of our 
magazine, that nothing need be said here concern- 
ing that. The Lenox Library has in its own way 
a very high importance. The Columbia College 
Library is rapidly becoming a most important 
factor in the higher intellectual life of the city. 
But in free circulating libraries for the people, 
New York has been and is conspicuously deficient, 
when compared with cities of greatly inferior size 
and importance. Her duty in this matter was 
forcibly brought home to her by Mr. Cleveland in 
his speech. He said: 

“The few words I shall speak on this occasion 
I intend rather as a pledge of my adherence to 
the cause in which you are enlisted, than an at- 
tempt to say anything new or instructive. | 
gladly join with the enthusiasm of a new convert 
in the felicitations of those who have done noble 
and effective work in the establishment and main- 
tenance in our city of a free circulating library; 
and it seems to me they have abundant cause 
for congratulation, in a review of the good which 
has already been accomplished through their ef- 
forts, and in the contemplation of the further use- 
fulness which awaits their continued endeavor. 
In every enlightened country the value of popular 
education is fully recognized, not only as a direct 
benefit to its recipients, but as an element of 
strength and safety in organized society. Con- 
sidered in these aspects, it should nowhere be 
better appreciated than in this land of free insti- 
tutions, consecrated to the welfare and happiness 
of its citizens, and deriving its sanction and its 
power from the people. Here the character of 
the people is inevitably impressed upon the gov- 
ernment, and here our public life can no more be 
higher and purer than the life of the people, than 
a stream can rise above its fountain, or be purer 
than the spring in which it has its source. That 
we have not failed to realize these conditions is 
demonstrated by the establishment of free public 
schools on every side, where children are not only 
invited but often obliged to submit themselves to 
such instruction as will better their situation in 
life and fit them to take part intelligently in the 
conduct of the government. Thus in our schools 
the young are taught to read, and in this manner 
the seed is sown from which we expect a profitable 
return to the state, when its beneficiaries shall re- 
pay the educational advantages made for them by 
an intelligent and patriotic performance of their 
social and political duties. 

“And yet if we are to create good citizenship, 
which is the object of popular education, and if 





we are to insure to the country the full benefit of 
public instruction, we can by no means consider 
the work as completely done in the schoolroom. 
While the young gathered there are fitting them- 
selves to assume in the future their political obliga- 
tions, there are others upon whom these obligations 
already rest, and who now have the welfare and 
safety of the country in their keeping. Our work 
is badly done if these are neglected. They have 
passed the school age, and have, perhaps, availed 
themselves of free instruction; but they, as well 
as those still in school, should nevertheless have 
within their reach the means of further mental 
improvement and the opportunity of gaining that 
additional knowledge and information which can 
only be secured by access to useful and instructive 
books. The husbandman who expects to gain a 
profitable return from his orchards, not only care- 
fully tends and cultivates the young trees in his 
nurseries as they grow to maturity, but he gen- 
erously enriches and cares for those already in 
bearing and upon which he must rely for ripened 
fruit. Teaching the children of our land to read 
is but the first step in the scheme of creating good 
citizens by means of free instruction. We teach 
the young to read, so that both as children and 
as men and women they may read. Our teaching 
must lead to the habit and the desire of reading 
to be useful; and only as this result is reached 
can the work in our free schools be logically sup- 
plemented and made valuable. Therefore, the 
same wise policy and intent which open the doors 
of our free schools to our young, also suggest the 
completion of the plan thus entered upon, by 
placing books in the hands of those who in our 
schools have been taught to read. A man or 
woman who never reads and is abandoned to 
unthinking torpor, or who allows the entire men- 
tal life to be bounded by the narrow lines of a 
daily recurring routine of effort for mere existence, 
cannot escape a condition of barrenness of mind, 
which not only causes the decay of individual con- 
tentment and happiness, but which fails to yield 
to the state its justly expected return of usefulness 
in valuable service and wholesome political action. 

“ Another branch of this question should not be 
overlooked. It is not only of great importance 
that our youth and our men and women should 
have the ability, the desire, and the opportunity to 
read, but the kind of books they read is no less 
important. Without guidance and without the 
invitation and encouragement to read publications 
which will improve as well as interest, there is 
danger that our people will have in their hands 
books whose influence and tendency are of a 
negative sort, if not positively bad and mischiev- 
ous. Like other good things, the ability and op- 
portunity to read may be so used as to defeat their 
beneficent purposes. The boy who greedily de- 
vours the vicious tales of imaginary daring and 
blood-curdling adventure, which in these days are 
far too accessible to the young, will have his brain 
filled with notions of life and standards of manli- 
ness which, if they do not make him a menace to 
peace and good order, will certainly not tend to 
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make him a useful member of society. The man 
who devotes himself to the flash literature, now 
much too common, will, instead of increasing his 
value as a citizen, almost surely degenerate in his 
ideas of public duty, and grow dull in his apprecia- 
tion of the obligations he owes his country. In 
both these cases there will be a loss to the state. 
There is danger also that a positive and aggres- 
sive injury to the community will result, and such 
readers will certainly suffer deprivation of the hap- 
piness and contentment which are the fruits of 
improving study and well-regulated thought. So, 
too, the young woman who seeks recreation and 
entertainment in reading silly and frivolous books, 
often of doubtful moral tendency, is herself in the 
way of becoming frivolous and silly, if not of weak 
morality. If she escapes this latter condition she 
is almost certain to become utterly unfitted to bear 
patiently the burden of self-support or to assume 
the sacred duties of wife and mother. Contem- 
plating these truths, no one can doubt the impor- 
tance of securing for those who read, as far as it 
is in our power, facilities for the study and reading 
of such books as will instruct and innocently en- 
tertain, and which will at the same time improve 
and correct the tastes and desires. 

“There is another thought somewhat in advance 
of those already suggested, which should not pass 
unnoticed. As an outgrowth of the inventive and 
progressive spirit of our people, we have among 
us legions of men, and women, too, who restlessly 
desire to increase their knowledge of the new 
forces and agencies which at this time are being 
constantly dragged from their lurking-places and 
subjected to the use of man. Those earnest in- 
quirers should all be given a chance and have put 
within their reach such books as will guide and 
inspire their efforts. If by this means the country 
shall gain to itself a new inventor or be the patron 
of endeavor which shall add new elements to the 
sum of human happiness and comfort, its inter- 
vention will be well repaid. These considerations, 
and the fact that many among us having the abil- 
ity and inclination to read are unable to furnish 
themselves with profitable and wholesome books, 
amply justify the beneficent mission of our free 
circulating library. Its plan and operation, so 
exactly adjusted to meet a situation which cannot 
safely be ignored and to wants which ought not to 
be neglected, establish its claim upon the encour- 
agement and reasonable aid of the public authori- 
ties, and commend it most fully to the support and 
generosity of private benefaction. The develop- 
ment which this good work has already reached in 
our city has exhibited the broad field yet remaining 
untouched and the inadequacy of present opera- 
tions. It has brought to view also instances of 
noble individual philanthropy and disinterested pri- 
vate effort and contribution. But it certainly seems 
that the time and money directed to this object are 
confined to a circle of persons far too narrow, and 
that the public encouragement and aid have been 
greatly disproportioned to private endeavor. 

“The city of New York has never shown herself 
willing to be behind other cities in such work as 
is done by our free circulating library, and, while 
her people are much engrossed in business activity 
and enterprise, they have never yet turned away 
from a cause once demonstrated to them to be so 
worthy and useful as this. The demonstration is 
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at hand. Let it be pressed upon our fellow-citi- 
zens, and let them be shown the practical opera- 
tion of the project you have in hand and the good 
it has accomplished, and the further good of which 
it is capzble through their increased liberality, 
and it will be strange if they fail to respond gen- 
erously to your appeal to put the city of New York 
in the front rank of the cities which have recog- 
nized the usefulness of free circulating libraries.” 
* * 
* 


PRESIDENT HARRISON spoke at the dedication of 
the magnificent free library given by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to the city of Alleghany, on the evening 
of February 20. The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
purposes to devote a special illustrated article to 
this Carnegie Library, and any word concerning 
the library itself is here unnecessary. President 
Harrison’s brief dedication speech was as follows: 

“T have spent a very instructive day in Alle- 
ghany County. I have seen that which was only 
fit in the crude state to be trodden under the foot 
of man transmuted into that which serves the 
highest purposes of our material lives. I have 
seen that which was of prodigious weight, defying 
the direct application of the arm of man to move 
it, lifted by the skilful inventions of his brain as a 
babe would lift the toy that the fond mother places 
in its hands. Yet, great and striking as these 
transformations have been, I witness here to-night 
one that is greater and finer. The dull ore of the 
mine is transmuted into those forms that serve the 
purpose of our present life. I have seen made 
to-day the rod upon which the throbbing engines 
carry the commerce of a great nation; the engines 
that hold safe within their grasp the power of 
steam that propels the great ships upon the sea; 
the vessels that bear everywhere throughout the 
world that message which this fair republic sends 
to the kindreds of all people. But here, to-night, 
we witness the transformation of what we are 
wont to call the precious metal into something 
that blooms for eternity. We will find the sug- 
gestion here in the instructive volumes that are to 
crowd these alcoves, the impulse, the spark that 
is to touch the slumbering mind of many a stal- 
wart boy and many a bright and ambitious girl 
into the life that shall make them the servants of 
their fellow-men and the companions of the Son 
of Man who left his glory to serve the race. I 
saw to-day in these great works of human indus- 
try young men, not yet in middle life, controlling 
these great mills, and the suggestion came to my 
mind how this institution would promote the inter- 
ests and intelligence of the young men of this 
prosperous country, because it is the mind of man 
that has wrought all these great achievements. 
The hand is not cunning in itself. It is from the 
brain that it gets the impulse and teaching that 
enable it to perform the difficult tasks which are 
alone to distinguish the man. I hope that this 
institution may carry with it always, and with 
every book that rests upon its shelf, the sugges- 
tion to those who will participate in its blessings, 
‘Read and think.’ Because, unless thinking ac- 
companies reading, there is not much profit in the 
books. I congratulate you that you have a citizen 
who could conceive a work like this. I am sure 
it will be an impulse to others who dwell among 
you and who have accumulated wealth, to feel 
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that they hold it as trustees for mankind. It 
gives me great pleasure to be associated with the 
inauguration of this great enterprise. No one 
can tell how wide and deep and strong the stream 
will be that shall have its origin here. We can- 
not follow it through generations that are to come. 
It is left in your charge, citizens of Alleghany, and 
speaking for its generous donor, I declare it now 
to be opened to public use and a place of assembly 
for all, and I charge you that you care for it in 
such manner that its highest usefulness may be 
reached, and that it may not in your hands fall 
below the high thought which was in the mind of 
him who out of his own personal means erected 
and dedicated this library to public use.” 

* * 

* 


Ir is a little startling to read in the Chicago 
newspaper which lies on the editor’s table, giving 
an account of the recent conference in Chicago on 
library matters, that “Chicago is already virtually 
the library centre of the country.” Yet virtually 
means potentially; and if hard cash be the solid 
basis for prophecy concerning libraries, then Chi- 
cago certainly contains to-day the promise and 
potency of the greatest libraries in the country. 
The Newberry Library, which is already being 
organized under the wise direction of Mr. W. F. 
Poole, formerly of the Boston Athenzum, and for 
the last dozen years at the head of the Chicago 
Public Library, has an endowment of over two 
million dollars; and the Crerar Library, yet to be 
organized, has almost as much money at its com- 
mand, — and these combined certainly represent 
“the largest library plant in the country and the 
richest promise”; for it is always to be remem- 
bered, as our newspaper urges, that “not one of 
the older cities has anything like a complete 
library.” 

The significance of these immense endowments 
for the culture of Chicago and of the whole West 
cannot be overestimated; and the caution and 
wisdom with which those who are entrusted with 
their management are proceeding is gratifying. 
The views expressed at the recent conference by 
Mr. Poole, and by Mr. Winsor of Harvard, and 
President Angell of Michigan University, who were 
invited guests, were at once comprehensive and 
sensible. The most important point discussed was 
that of the best scope for each of the three libraries 
—that is, how to conduct them so that one shall 
not unreasonably duplicate the other, but so that 
the money can be made to go as far as possible. 
“This,” says our newspaper in its comments upon 
Mr. Winsor’s admirable suggestions, “should not 
be a matter of great difficulty for the librarians, 
aided by the trustees, to settle. For instance, the 
Public Library will always be the popular library; 
and it should be developed on popular lines and 
in the direction of standard works. It is certainly 
a waste of time, energy, and money for the Public 
Library to attempt to set up special departments 
and make them complete. This should be the 
work of reference libraries. It should have the 
standard works, of course, in all departments, and 
have sufficient of them. That is the principal 
deficiency in the library now. It has not a suffi- 
cient number of any popular or standard work to 
go round, and this is due to the fact, perhaps, that 
not sufficient attention has been paid to its needs 
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as a circulating library. The Newberry, on the 
other hand, is a reference library, and we hope 
the Crerar will be one also. In that case they 
should not cross each other’s tracks. For instance, 
the Newberry already has the foundations laid for 
splendid and complete libraries of music, arche- 
ology, history (particularly American), and med- 
icine. These will be specialties with it, while it 
will be sufficiently equipped on other lines to 
answer the needs of the scholar. Evidently then 
it would be superfluous for the Crerar to throw 
away money in these directions. It can save it 
for application in other special lines, while the 
public will always have the monopoly of fiction 
and standard works.” Here are good suggestions 
for the libraries in all our great cities, and they 
are suggestions which have constantly increasing 
force. ~~" 

* 

MANY of our readers will be interested to know 
that the famous letter of Verrazzano giving an ac- 
count of his voyage along our Atlantic coast in 
1524, referred to in this month’s instalment of 
“Tarry at Home Travel,” has been added by the 
Directors of the Old South Studies in History to 
their new general series of Old South Leaflets. 
The letter is accompanied by notes embodying 
references to the very considerable literature which 
has been born of the long controversy concerning 
the letter’s authenticity and worth. 

The Old South Leaflets of the general series are 
now eighteen in number, Professor Hart’s transla- 
tion of the Swiss Constitution, which we noticed 
last month, being the latest. These Leaflets are 
largely reproductions of important original papers, 
accompanied by useful historical and bibliographi- 
cal notes. They consist, on an average, of sixteen 
pages, and are sold at the low price of five cents 
a copy, or three dollars per hundred, the aim being 
to bring them within easy reach of everybody. 
The Old South work is a work for the educa- 
tion of the people, especially the education of 
our young people, in American history and _ poli- 
tics, and its promoters believe that few things 
can contribute better to this end than the wide 
circulation of such leaflets as these. It is hoped 
that professors in our colleges and teachers every- 
where will welcome them for use in their classes, 
and that they may meet the needs of the societies 
of young men and women now happily being 
organized in so many places for historical and 
political studies. Promoters of “ Old South ” work 
in our various cities will find them of especial 
service. They may be procured of the Directors 
of the Old South Studies, and also of Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co., who are the publishers for schools 
and the trade. Some idea of the character of the 
series may be gained from the following list of the 
subjects of the eighteen numbers which are now 
ready: No. 1. The Constitution of the United 
States. 2. The Articles of Confederation. 3. The 
Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane’s 
“Healing Question.” 7. Charter of Massachu- 
setts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1638. 9. Franklin’s Plan of Union, 1754. 
10. Washington’s Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln’s In- 
augurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 12. The 
Federalist, Nos. 1 and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 
1787. 14. The Constitution of Ohio, 15. Wash- 
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ington’s Circular Letter to the Governors of the 
States, 1783. 16. Washington’s Letter to Benja- 
min Harrison, 1784. 17. Verrazzano’s Voyage, 
1524. 18. Constitution of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. 2s 


IN his fine poem, read at the celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the First 
Church in Quincy, and printed a few months ago 
in the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Mr. C. P. Cranch 
cast a backward glance to the time, fifty years be- 
fore, when he read the poem at the celebration 
of the second centennial of the founding of the 
town: — 


“ And here permit, if memory recalls, 
How fifty years ago within these walls — 
Ah, crude and callow time ! — 
The voice you hear intoned a youthful rhyme 
To celebrate the founding of this town, 
Then wearing its well-earned two-centuried 
crown,” etc. 


We have been permitted to read portions of this 
youthful poem, which we think was never pub- 
lished, and we find so much poetic fervor and 
patriotic impulse in the lines that we are grateful 
for permission to share so much as follows with 
our readers : — 


“No — let us guard the birthright of our sires. 
Quench not the living spirit which aspires 
After perfection: let our fathers’ tombs 
Be the rich soil on which our progress blooms. 
He that is free must grow. That which we have 
Is but a mote compared to what we crave. 
* * * * * 

Unchained in charity — severe in thought, 
And living in the truth our souls have caught, 
Let us pursue the path our fathers marked, 
And finish the great course on which their souls 

embarked. 
For there are times when the awakening mind, 
Rapt in itself with visions undefined, 
Looks with unsated eye into the past, 
While dreams of surer truths come thronging fast; 
And mounted on the knowledge it hath won — 
Yet, like the Grecian Conqueror, sighs to run 
Another race, and gain another world. 
Or like the Genoese, with sails unfurled, 
Seeks o’er the boundless ocean of its thought 


A land of truth scarce known, though often sought. 
* * * * * 
*” * * * * 


And ye, bright spirits of Columbia’s sires, 

Ere, like Elijah, rapt in heavenward fires, 

Ye have quite vanished from your children’s gaze, 

Borne on bright chariots through ‘the sapphire 
blaze’ — 

Drop your inspired mantles, ere ye go, 

Upon your sons who linger still below! 

*Tis not enough to track the star-paved road 

Which bears you upward to your blest abode; 


We need, alas! the wisdom and the might 
Which touched your prophet souls with heavenly 
light. 
Not for the flashing sword and rolling drum, 
Not for the withering spell when kings sat dumb 
Before your trumpet-blast and thunder-stroke, 
Do we your presence and your power invoke : 
But for the milder spirit which impelled 
To labors still severer, and upheld 
Patriot and sage to do and suffer all 
Rather than live a priest’s or despot’s thrall — 
For the great hope which gleamed on you afar 
In patient thought as in the storm of war. 
* * * * * 
Thus while we view with undiverted eyes 
The vistas of the past and future rise; 
O deep but trembling are our hopes of thee, 
America, thou clime of liberty! 
We fondly ask, while o’er thy rich expanse 
The crowds move on, ‘Shall truth with them ad- 
vance ? 
While wealth increases shall the mind increase? 
Shall war be banished by the smile of peace? 
Shall man be false to man? Shall love of gain 
Fix in thy soul its desolating reign ? 
Shall slavery still curse, intemperance kill, 
Vice rove unpunished, passions have their will?’ 
* * * * * 


Soul of my Country! If thou art not hid 
From thine own eyes, arouse thee and forbid 
A prophecy so dark. 


Here may the FAITH, which other times denied, 

For which lone sages toiled and martyrs died, 

Be sought and valued as the purest gem 

That sparkles on thy ample diadem. 

Here may the Hope, so long but feebly cherished 

In other lands, till it hath well-nigh perished, 

Light up the heart of man with strength divine, 

Until another golden age shall shine. 

Here may the CHARITY that never faileth — 

That love of man which over all prevaileth, 

Be to each soul the fixed and central Sun, 

The Smile of God, the boon denied to none — 

The eye of heaven, the sweet expanding light, 

The cloud by day, the shaft of fire by night. 

O then, my Country, when thy tribes shall fill 

Each flowery valley and each wild green hill — 

When wealth hath purchased wisdom — when thy 
soil 

Lies all in bloom beneath the hand of toil, — 

When the bright chain of love that God hath given 

Extends from heart to heart, and thence to Heav- 
en— 

And all that souls prophetic dream of thee 

Is ripening in the smile of Liberty — 

O then, America, thy name shall shine 

Written in glory by a hand divine: 

No blight upon thy beauty, not a shade 

To dim the robes in which thou art arrayed. 

For He who guideth thee through storm and 
night 

Shall be to thee an Everlasting Light.” 
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